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INTRODUCTIOH. 



This volume, as its title imports, consists of Essays, &c., 
from the pen of Dr. Taylor upon yarious topics in Kevealed 
Theology. Dr. Taylor did not leave a fully written system or 
course of Theological lectures. The notes and briefa from 
■which he lectured are so full indeed, that it would not be dif- 
ficult to give to the public his views in the form of a com- 
plete system of Eevealed Theology. But this would involve the 
necessity of expanding, by another hand, the heads of argu- 
ment which were sketched by him. In many of these views 
there is little that is original with him, except the arrange- 
ment and development of the reasoning. There seems there- 
fore, to be no sufiicient reason for publishing ai-guments with 
which theologians are already familiar. It would not how- 
ever be just to the memory of the deceased, nor to the cause 
of truth, to witlihold any discussions which may promise to 
throw light upon important scriptural doctrines, or to advance 
in any way the science of Christian Theology. 

The volume contains papers on the Trinity, Human Sin- 
fulness, Justification, Election, and Perseverance. The Essays 
on the Trinity were written after the discussions and contro- 
versy on this subject, which are not yet forgotten. The mat- 
ter is somewhat different from that which Dr. Taylor was 
accustomed to read to his students in his earlier years. What- 
ever may be thought of the views expressed, they were 
carefully considered, and embody the results of earnest and 
honest thinking. It is to be regretted, that the Scriptural 
argument was so far unfinished that it is deemed unwise to 
publish any part of it. The papers on Human Sinfulness com- 
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Iv INTKODUCTION. 

■.irise all the lectures which the author was accustomed to read 
on this subject, with some additional matter. The Essays on 
Justification are but a fragment of an extended series of 
papers, upon which Dr. Taylor bestowed much earnest investi- 
gation and careful study for two or three of the kst years of 
his life. But though they are a fragment, tliey treat with 
great fullness of one topic under this general head. "Were 
there no other reason for publishing this fragment, one might 
be found in the earnestness with which the author prosecuted 
his inquiries, and the importance he attached to the discussion 
of the subject in the present state of theological opinion. The 
Bei'mons on Election and Perseverance were prepared vrith 
great care, after the author had been for many years a theo- 
logical instructor, and were always read in the place of lec- 
tures to his students, it being a favorite opinion with him that 
no truth of the Scriptures could be exhibited with so much 
effect by the preacher as the doctrine of Election ; and that in 
no truth, when rightly exhibited, was the gospel made so glo- 
rious as "the power of God unto salvation." The sermon 
" What ia Truth" is a condensed summary of his views upon 
the principal doctrines of Tlieology, — unfolding them also in 
their practical relations. It is to be regi'etted that the lec- 
tures of Dr. Taylor on the Atonement were in so fragmentary 
and unfinished a state aa to make it unadvisable to publish 
them. His views on its necessity and nature can be gathered 
from the lectures on Moral Government, the appendix on Jus- 
tice, and from section third of the Essay on the Trinity in the 
present volume. 'E, P. 

Yale College, July, 1859. 
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What is the doctrme of the Trinity f 

By some this would be deemed, if not an irreverent, at least 
a presumptnouB inq^uirj'. The doctrine of the Trinity has so 
often been called a mystery, that he who claims to understand 
and explain it, can hardly expect a hearing, even on tie part of 
many who profess to receive it as an essential doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. Explain the doctrine of the Trinity—this profoiindest 
of all mysteries ! "What presumption I Presumption— folly — 
though it be, I must be permitted to profess to understand what 
I believe, and to hope that, guided by the oracles of God, I 
may lead others to understand and believe also. Otherwise, I 
should feel myself to be in the awkward and disgraceful posi- 
tion of professing to teach what I am convinced I do not nn- 
derstand, and therefore cannot teach. Besides, what do they 
mean who characterize a doctrine of revelation — a doctrine 
revealed (o faith — a revealed doctrine — -as a mystery ? A re- 
vealed doctrine, if it is any thing, is a truth tauglit by divine 
revelation — a truth intelligibly presented to the human mind, 
for its apprehension and assent. Be this truth more or less 
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2 THE TKISITY. 

comprDlietiEiye, general or particular, so far as it is revealed, 
it is taught ; so far as it is taught^ it can be understood and 
believed ; and so far as it can be understood and believed, it 
eouBtitutes the revealed doctrine, and no farther. A doctrine 
announced in words which cannot be interpreted or under- 
stood, is not a revealed doctrine. To say thai God is one 
hemg in three persons, is to express some meaning, or it is not. 
If it expresses no meaning, why say it, or wliy pretend to be- 
lieve it ? If it expresses some meaning, what is it ? This 
meaning may bo more or less. If it be real, it can be under- 
stood and believed ; and we are bound, if it be a doctrine of 
divine revelation, to understand and believe it. It is true that 
a divine revelation must have a limit, for man cannot know all 
that God knows. There must be some point where the curtain 
is not lifted, and beyond which all is darkness. But so far as 
revelation goes, so far tliere is light ; so far, and no farther, 
truth, be it little or much, is revealed, and therefore may be 
understood and believed. What then, I ask, is a revealed 
truth or doctrine which is a mystery f — what bat a revealed 
doctrine which is mt revealed ? Men who take such ground, 
who claim to believe mysteries — what they do not understand, 
—must expect to be charged with holding contradictions and 
absurdities, and must, I think, be quite aware of the justice of 
the charge. 

It ought perhaps here to be said, that Trinitarians, when 
pressed with the absurdity of professing to believe a doctrine 
which they constantly denominate a mystery, often resort to a 
distinction between a fact and the mode or manner of a fact; 
as, for example, the fact of the general rcsuiTcction, and the 
mode of the fact. This distinction is obvious. "Wliat is re- 
vealed—what is the fact— what is the doctrine t Plainly the 
resurrection of the body. " Behold, says the apostle, " I will 
show you a mystery." But this is no mystery wiicn shown, 
but a fact, as easily comprehended as that man exists or lives 
before he dies. The mystery is not in that which is revealed— 
not in the fact which constitutes the doctrine to be believed— 
but in the mode or manner of the resurrection, which is not ex- 
plained, and which of course is no part of the revealed doctrine, 
and in no respect the object of faith. So in the present case, 
the fact of one God in three persons, in some peculiar sense of 
the language, is the doctrine revealed and the doctrine to he 
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"believed. In respect to the mysterious, unrevealed mode of 
the fact, we are to have no faith. Now the error on the part 
of Trinitarians ie, that they so constantly speali of the dootrme 
of the Trinity — the fact revealed to faith as a myst&ry — when 
after all and by their own showing, the fact which constitutes 
the doctrine ia not a mystery, but only the mode or manner of 
the fact. So long as they confound this distinction, and call 
the doctrine (the trnth revealed to faith) a mystery, what can 
they expect but to be charged with the absurdity of believing 
what they do not understand, or of teachiog that what is re- 
vealed is not revealed? 

It is true that one may believe an unintelligihle proposition 
to he a true one, but he cannot believe the truth expressed in 
such a proposition. One who does not understand Greek, may 
be told that 'Eu dpxv W ^ ^oyog is a true proposition, and, on 
the ground of sufficient testimony, may believe it to be ; but he 
does not understand, and therefore cannot believe, the truth 
which it expresses. The proposition which he believes is one 
which he understands, viz., that the proposition in Greek is 
true ; but not understanding its import, he no more believes 
it— no more assents to the truth which it expresses, than he 
assents to its converse. Let us then no longer pretend to be- 
lieve what we do not understand, and when charged with it, 
exult in this self-stultification, as if we thereby honored God 
and God's revelation. This revelation, in requiring faith of 
men, proceeds on another principle. It limits its requirement 
to what is revealed, and of course to what can be understood, 
"Without then, making the least claim to omniscience, or pre- 
tending to know all that concerning God which he knows con- 
cerning himself— without claiming to know what any one else 
may not know — I do claim to know what God has revealed 
concerning himself as ohk Goo is theee persons. 

Let us then now look the difficulty directly in the face, that 
we may see what it is and all that it is. 

It is admitted then, that there is only one living and true 
God ; that is, that whatever God ia as a Being, there is one amd 
only one such being. Now the word perstm, as does each of 
the pronouns T, thou, he, implies in its ordinary nse and appli- 
cation, a being— a distinct being ; and tlie word ieing denotes 
or implies the existence of one substance with one nature, or 
with one class or set of attributes or properties. Hence to say, 
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in the ordm-ary use and meaning of these terms, that there is 
one 6hd in three persons, or three persons in one God, is a plain 
contradiction. It is the abeurdity of saying that one being is 
three beings — one God is three Gods ; or that three beings are 
one being — three Gods are one God. 

I have no desire to deny or conceal this absurdity ; but 
to charge Trinitarians with maintaining, or the Scriptures with 
teaching it, is a shameless misrepresentation. Who does not 
know that Trinitarians claim, in the statement of their doctrine, 
to use the terms hetng and person not in their ordinary, bat in 
a peculiar meaning, demanded by the nature of the subject ! 
Tliis, whatever else it may involve, does not necessarily involve 
the absurdity which results from the ordinary use of these 
terms. It is further claimed, that in using these and equiva- 
lent terms in a peculiar and unusual meaning in their present 
application, Trinitarians conform to the example of the sacred 
■writers, and that they, in using the terms in question in a pe- 
culiar and unusual meaning, were led to do so % those laws of 
■lisage which decisively control the use of language in such 
cases. 

It is undeniable that the words Ood, Ijeing, person, either of 
the personal pronouns /, thou, Ae— indeed, any word — may be 
properly used in a more extended or a more limited meaning 
than its ordinary one, provided there is good and sufficient 
reason for such a use, and good and sufficient evidence that it is 
so used. On this principle, we claim to vindicate the peculiar 
use of the words specified, when employed in relation to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, What the meaning of any of these 
words is when thus employed, we propose to show hereafter. 
I only say now, that? if there is that eternal, self-existent, infi- 
nite Being whom we call God, there is a reasonable presump- 
tion that the mode of his subsistence and the constituent ele- 
ments of his being should differ, at least in some respects, from 
those of creatures ; and that, should it become necessary for 
the purposes of his goodness and mercy, to reveal this differ- 
ence to any extent to the human mind through the medium of 
human language, it would become necessar}' also to change the 
terms used from the meaning they had acquired in their ordi- 
nary application. This is indeed tlie great law of usage which 
has ever prevailed when new truths are to be made known in 
the use of ordinary tei-ms. When such truths are to be com- 
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municated to the popular mind, the natural and common mode 
of comnmnication is not to invent new, but to employ old words, 
in more or less of their former meaning, and to rely on the 
known nature of the subject, or otlier evidence, to determine 
the new and changed import of the terms employed. 

To recur to our leading inquiry — 

What ia the doctrine of tiie Trinity ? 

This question may he understood to refer to what the defend- 
ers of the doctrine have meant by it, or to the doctrine which 
is supposed to he taught in the Scriptures. 

To pursue the inquiry in reference to all the varieties of opin- 
ion which have been propounded hy the advocates of the doc- 
trine, would take us beyond our prescribed limits. At the 
same time, it is important to our main purpose to examine some 
of the most prominent opinions on this controverted subject. 
The general and more common statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is, that there is one God in three pereons, — the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Gliost, Very different meanings how- 
ever, have been given to the word person in this application. 
By the Sabelliane, the phrase " three persons" was used to 
note three relations of God ; viz., that of Creator, that of Re- 
deemer, and that of Sanctifier. "This," says Dr. Wallis, "is 
what we mean, and all we mean, when we say God is three 
persons." " If, among us, one man may sustain three persona 
(as when Tully says, ^Sustineo imus i/res personas ; mea/m, ad- 
veTeariijjudicis'), witliout being three men, why should it be 
thought incredible that three divine persons may be one God, 
as well as those three other persons be one man ?" — Lefiers on 
tU Trinity, pp. 68, 69. 

Says Bishop Bull : " The unanimous sense of the Catholic 
doctoi-s of the Church, for the first three ages of Christianity, is — 

" I. Tliat tiiere are in the Godhead three (not mere names or 
modes, but) really distinct hypostases or persons, — the Father, 
the Son or Word of God, and the Holy Ghost. 

" II. That these three persons are one God, which they thus 
explain : 

" 1. There is but one fountain or principle of Divinity : God 
the Father, who only is AvToOeo^ — God of and from himself ; the 
Son and Holy Ghost, deriving their divinity from him ; the 
Son immediately from Hie Father ; the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son, or from the Father by the Son. 
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" 2. The Son and Holy Ghost are so derived from tlie Fonn- 
tain of the Divinity, as that they are not separate or separable 
from it, but do still exist in it, and are most intimately united 
to it."— Works, vol. iii., p. 82&. 

Says Waterland ; " By person, I certainly mean a real per- 
son, an hypostasis ; no mode, attribute, or property. Each 
divine person is an individual, intelligent agent ; but as sub- 
sisting in one undivided substance, they are all togetlter, in that 
respect, but one undivided, intelligent agent. Tlie Church 
never professed three hypostases in any other sense bat as 
they meant three persons." — Yind. of Cknst^s J>imnity, pp. 
350, 351. 

Sherlock maintains that the -wotA person signifies being, and 
considers the Father, Son, and Spirit as three distinct minds or 
beings, and yet maintains that these are inseparably one God, 
" It is plain," says he, " the persons are perfectly distinct. A 
person is an intelligent being ; and to say there are three divine 
persons, and not tliree distinct infinite minds, is both heresy 
and nonsense." — Yind. of the THnity, sec, iv., p. 76. 

John Howe is more cautious, and without affirming three 
distinct substances, i. e., three distinct minds or spirits, asserts 
the possibilitfy that there should be three spirits so united aa to 
be one thing, and yet contiftuing distinct. — Works, p. 140, 

Bishop Horsley says : " I hold that the Father's faculties are 
not exerted on external things, otherwise than through the Son 
and the Holy Ghost ; that the Scriptures, by discovering a 
Trinity, teach clearly that the metaphysical unity of the divine 
nature is not a unity of persons ; but that they do not teach 
such a separation and independence of these persons as amounts 
to Tritheism. I maintain that the three pereons are one being, 
— one by mutual relation, indissoluble connection, and gradual 
subordination ; so strictly one, that any individual thing in the 
whole world of matter and of spirit presents but a faint shadow 
of their unity, I maintain that each person by himself is God, 
because each possesses fuUp every attribute of the divine nature. 
But I maintain that these three persona are all included in the 
very idea of God." 

Dr, Emmons, by three persons in the Godhead, means that 
"God exists in such a manner, that there is a pro]>er foundation 
in his nature to speak of himself in the first, second, and third 
persons, and to say I, thou, and he, meaning only himself." 
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Dr. "Worcester's view of the three persons in the Godhead 
seems to differ from that of Dr. Emmons, chiefly in being more 
particular. He speaks of three divine agents united in one 
God, and of each as possessing divine attributes, and affirms 
tliat his understanding of the tfirm person, thus used, is as clear 
as when applied to angels or to men. How these agents, each 
possessing divine attributes, can be one God, he pretends not 
to understand. His prop.osition declares nothing of the mode 
of the union, and concerning this he believes nothing. 

Professor Stuart, by the word person, intends that which, in 
some respect or other, corresponds to persons as applied to men, 
that is, some distinction ; not that we attach to it the meaning 
of three beings with a separate consciousness, will, omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, &c. He says : " We undertake not at all 
to describe affirmatively tlie distinction of the Godhead." And 
yet he has done it to a certain extent. Thns he says, " There 
is a distinction which affords ground for the appellations of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which lays a foundation for the 
application of the personal pronouns I, thou, he, which renders 
it pi-oper to speak of sending, and being sent," &c. The same 
■writer, in a letter to the Christian Spectator, 1821, p. 435, pro- 
nounces the distinction between essence and attributes a chi- 
mera ; asserts that numerical unity— which he explains to be 
one instance of the union of divine attributes— is the only unity 
which can be predicated of the Deity. He rejects a distinc- 
tion in divine attributes, and on the ground that tlie distinction 
of persons can he applied to neither essence nor attributes, sup- 
poses other properties, which are neither essence nor attributes, 
of which the distinction is predicable. And yet in his letters 
to Dr. Channing, he has virtually contradicted this by saymg 
in respect to numerical unity, " How does this prove that there 
may not be, or that there ewe not, distinctions in the Godhead, 
either in regard to attributes or essence, the nature of which is 
unknown to us ?" &c. How many incongraities there are in 
these statements I wiil not decide. 

Witli respect to that view of the doctrine of the Trinity 
which supposes it to respect the three relations of God as Cre- 
ator, Eedeemer, and Sanctifler, I shall hope to show hereafter, 
that it contradicts the whole tenor of the word of God. 

With respect to that view of the doctrine which considers 
the word person as equivalent to the word Idng, it is obvious, 
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that if the word Setn^ is understood in its ordinarj import, and 
if It be said that God is one being in three pereons, tliis vkw 
IS self contradictory. This however, is not perhaps reasonably 
supposed. 

With respect to that view wliich mates the distinction in 
the Godhead a proper ground for applying the personal pro- 
nouns to denote jt, and yet maintains tliat the irovd person and 
the prononns m this use liaye not thejr ordinary meaning, this, 
tliough a common view of tlie doctiine, is attended with one 
serious difficulty,—it is using language which conveys no defi- 
nite meanmg beyond the fact of a mere distinction. To say 
that there is a distinction in tlie Godhead which renders proper 
the application of the personal pronouns to denote it, is saying 
nothing, unless it be told what is meant by the pronouns when 
thus applied. Their import may be, as thus used, more or less 
extensive. To say that they are mt used in their ordinary sense 
and no more, is simply saying what tliey do not mean. These 
terns, as used in tlie Scriptures, are designed to convey, and 
do unavoidably convey a meaning, and it becomes ns to say 
what that moaning is. Otherwise there can be no reason for 
their use, and any other words, or no words, might as well be 
nsed as these. 

With respect to that view of the doctrine which affirms a 
threefold distinction in the Godhead and disclaims any affirma- 
tive description of that distinction, and yet to a certain extent 
professedly gives such a description, it is difficult to say any 
thing positively. If the writer means that there is a distinction 
which IS the ground of applying the pronouns/, (ioti, i«, with- 
out any part of their ordinary meaning, his doctrine is the same 
as that last considered, and is liable to the same objections. If 
the pronouns retain a part of their ordinary meaning, the ques- 
tion IS, how much and what! Unless this be told, who will be 
the wiser for such a use of words ? Be these things however, 
as they may, the positions of this writer seem to justify the 
remark, that writere, in attempting to define or explain this 
doctrine, are liable to say too little as well as too much. On 
the one hand he seems to have said too much. Wlieu he pro- 
nounces the distinction between essence and attributes a chi- 
mera, he asserts more than he knows or can prove to be true 
The same remark applies to his aflirmation, that num^i-ical 
unity, or one instance of the union of divine attributes, is the 
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only unity that can be predicated of the Deity. When he sup- 
poses that other properties pertain to tlie Deity which are 
neither essence nor attributes, and of which the distinctions in 
tlie Godhead are to be predicated, he contradicts another sup- 
position that he makes, viz., that there are distinctions in regard 
to either essence or attributes. On tlie other hand he asserts 
too little, when he simply says that there is a distinction in the 
Godhead which is the foundation of applying the personal 
pronouns I, thou, he. For to say this and nothing more, except 
to deny, as he does, the ordinary meaning of t!ie words when 
thus applied, is to say nothing, or at the best, to assert the fact 
of a distinction which might as well be denoted by any three 
letters of the alphabet as by the pereonal pronouns. Besides, 
to predicate other properties of God, which are neither essence 
nor attributes, seems like predicating other properties than all 
which are essential to his Deity. 

If the preceding remarks are jnst, we have arrived at no very 
satisfactory conclusion from examining the views of others re- 
specting the doctrine of the Trinity. It ought however, to be 
remarked, that none of the statements which we have noticed 
ai'e liable to the charge of Tritheism. 

I now proceed to the inquiry— 

"What is the doctrine of the Trinity as taught in the Scrip- 
tures 'i 

This doctrine respects ^Q peculiar mode of the divine sub- 
sistence — the peculiar elements which constitute the being 
wlioni the Scriptures call God. On the one hand some sup- 
pose that in the exhibition wiiich the Scriptures make of God, 
there is nothing peculiar in respect to the mode of his subsists 
ence, but on the contrary, that they authorize and require us 
to form the same general conception of his being as consisting 
of one substance and one phenomenal nature (or, as this may 
be and is, for convenient conception and speech, subdivided 
into particular attributes, by which he is constituted the divine 
Being or G«d), tliat we form of the being of a man or of an 
angel, as consisting of one substance and one phenomenal na- 
ture (which may be subdivided and classified in like manner), 
and by which he is constituted a man or an angel. On the other 
hand, it is now maintained, that in the scriptural exhibition of 
God is involved a peculiar mode of subsistence, and that the 
Scnptures employ, such peculiarity of language on this subject, 
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as to oblige us to form a very different conception of wliat con- 
stitutes God the being that he is, from our ordinary conception 
of what constitutes man or an angel the being that he is. To 
express then, my own views of the subject, I now proceed to 
say, that— 

The Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, in some peculiar and 
authorized import of the language, is, that — 

There is one God in three persons ; or, that God is OTie being 
in three perscms ; or, that God is one divine heing in three di- 
vine persons. 

Here I will briefly state what I mean " by a peculiar and 
authorized import of the language." If the mode in which 
God subsists be peculiar and diverse from tliat of his creatures ; 
if the revelation of this peculiarity to men was demanded by 
the designs of his wisdom and goodness, and could be ex- 
pressed for his purposes, in the best way possible, by adopting 
tenns already in familiar use, modifying their ordinary import 
by extending and restricting that import, according to usage 
in such cases; and if according to these principles the best 
form of announcing the truth were to say, God is one being in 
three persons, or to say the same thing in any other ec[uivalent 
forms of speech, this would be using language in a peculiar yet 
authorised impoi-t. 

I now propose to discuss, in several lectures, the subject un- 
der consideration in the following method : 

I. To explain the import of the foregoing statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, in this general, and also in a more par- 
ticular form of presenting it ; 

II. To show the possibility, in opposition to the i 
possibility, of its truth in both forms of statement ; 

III. To show that there is no presumption against, but rather 
a presumption for, the truth of the doctrine ; 

IV. To consider the manner in which the language of the 
Scriptures on the subject is used ; 

V. To show that this language of the Scriptures, according 
to a just interpretation, teaches the doctrine of the Trinity as 
now explained.* 

I propose — 

I. To explain the import of this doctrine. 

" Tlie discussion of Ihe last of these positions was not flnislied ty Dr. Taylor. 
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Here I remark at the onfset, that the very statement of the 
doctrine, though in general and unexplained terms, ought to 
be BufScient security against the charge of using the words 
hdng and person in the same meaning. Indeed this or any 
equivalent statement, made by men of ordinary intellectual 
capacity, and especially by a large class of distinguished 
scholars and divines, creates a strong presumption that they 
turn these words, as is common in the case of other words 
when the exigency demands it, from their ordinary meaning 
— that they intend not the same thing by lem^ and person, but 
things so diverse as to exempt the proposition from self-con- 
tradiction, and that these words are the best for the purpose 
which language affords. Should one have occasion to say of 
some particular thing that it is one and three, or one thing in 
three things, the fair construction of his language would be, 
that he did not use the word thin^ in the phrase ons thing in 
precisely the same specific meaning in which he used it in the 
phrase three things, and should he produce a threefold cord as 
the example and proof of the truth of his proposition, every 
honest mind would so interpret his proposition as to give it 
an obvious and consistent meaning. So in the present case. 
Though from the words merely, one might not be able to say 
precisely what Trinitarians do mean, it would he a gross viola- 
tion of propriety and fair dealing, to assume that they intend 
the same thing by both words, and to affirm that, in this sense, 
they maintain that one being is three beings, or that three per- 
sons are one person. And yet when will such unfair and un- 
authonzed representations of the doctrine of the Trinity cease 
to be made ? 

The words heing vmA person then, in their present application, 
are not used in their precise ordinary import, but in a some- 
what peculiar meaning demanded by the exigency of tlie case. 

What then is this peculiar meaning? Tlie answer to this 
question must be determined by those laws or principles of 
interpretation which are applicable to the language which the 
sacred writers employ on the subject. As my present object 
is merely to explain my own view of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, this is not the place fully to unfold those principles of in- 
terpretation by which I suppose this view of the doctrine to he 
established. And yet it will be of obvious advantage for the 
purpose of explanation, so far to refer to some of these prin- 
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ciplee as to unfold, to some extent, tlie process hj whicli I am 
led to adopt that view of the doctrine now to be presented. 

To the question tlien, concerning the peculiar meaning of 
the words being and person, when I say that God is one being 
in thre^ j}erso7is, I answer first, that in the most general mean- 
ing, the word being, in its present application, is used to denote 
one substance with such other constituting elements denoted 
by the word persona, as the exigency of the case reqnii'es — 
meaning by this, that which arises from the known nature of 
the subject, and the facts of revelation. When I speak of the 
import required by this exigency, I mean such a conception of 
God as one being, as shall not he inconsistent with what, in 
some pecniiar sense of the language, is called his i/ri-person^ 
aliiy, or with three pci-sons in the Godhead, and such a con- 
ception of his tri-personality as sliall not be inconsistent with 
what is called his oneness of being. In this most general im- 
port of the doctrine of tlie Trinity, Trinitarians would agree, 
however they may difi^er in respect to more particular state- 
ments of that which constitutes and determines the oneness of 
the being and his tri -personality. I mean to say, that all Trin- 
itarians, properly so called, or with exceptions which need not 
be noticed, maintain that God is one substance with such other 
constituting elements, that in some consistent, peculiar, and 
yet authorized import of the language, he is, in view of the 
exigency of the case, truly and properly said to be one God im, 



Again : in accordance with this general answer to the ques- 
tion proposed, I now give a somewhat more particular answer. 

I remark tlien, first, in respect to the word being, that in its 
present application it is used in a more extended than its ordi- 
nary meaning. In its ordinary meaning, it is suflicient for the 
present purpose to say, that the word heing denotes one suh- 



y a something as opposed to nothing, to which a phenom- 
enal nature pertains, and hy a ph&nomenal nature, thoA nabure 
which direcUy and proadmatel/y manifests itself in phenomena, 
and which, in its relations to different phenomena, is commonly 
called the aUributes or properties, or the essential attributes or 
properties of a being. This conception, in the ordinary use of 
the word being, may be said, so far as our present purpose 
is concerned, to constitute the entire meaning of the word. 
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Nothing lees than the object of this conception can be properly 
called a being, even in its nif^t restricted meaning. The 
moment we drop either of these elementaiy conceptions, we 
necessarily drop the other, and so both. Tlie only possible 
conception without these, must be of that which can have no 
sobsistenee, for it must be either one which is a mere object of 
thonght — as of a geometric point— or it must be a conception 
of that which can have no existence, except what depends, 
while it exists, on something as its cause— as the conception of 
a thought or volition. Hence, as it will be admitted that the 
conception of a being is the conception of a real subsistence — 
i. e., of that which, having existence, sabsists of itself— it fol- 
lows that the word being, when applied to God, however it 
may be extended beyond its ordinary meaning, must include 
at least one substance with one phenomenal nature — which 
nature, in its relations to different phenomena, is commonly 
called the attributes or properties, or the essential attributes 
or properties of the being. But the word being, in its pr^ent 
application, must also from the exigency of the case, have a 
more extended than its ordinary meaning ; tliat is, its ordinary 
meaning, in view of the facts of revelation, must be so ex- 
tended as to include, in some use of the language, the scrip- 
tural fact of the tri-personality of the being — the fact, in some 
sense, of three persons in one being. In determining the im- 
ptM^. of the word being in this application, we must adhere to 
the universal necessary conception of a being, so far as to 
include in it this import ; that is, we must include in our 
conception of the being, at least one substance with one phe- 
nomenal nature. Without this conception, we can conceive 
of notliing which can be properly called a being. With this 
conception, though under the scriptural exigency, or in view 
of the scriptural evidence of the tri-persoualitj of the being, it 
be extended and modified in any manner within the limits of 
possibility, we may with entire truth and propi-iety speak of 
him as one being, Tacts known, or ascertained by sufficient 
evidence, do and must always control and determine the mean- 
ing of words. Hence new or peculiar facts, ascertained in the 
form of knowledge or faith, in respect to any thing or kind of 
a thing— ^in respect to any being or kind of a being — always 
change or modify, by extending or limiting the oi-dinaiy mean- 
ing of words. Accordingly, let it be thus ascertained that 
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Grod, 01- any other being, coneiste not only of one substance 
and one plienomenal nature, but one substance and of three 
phenomeual natures of the same kind, or of three phenomenal 
natures of the same kind, each having its own peculiar sub- 
Btance, and tho whole united in one common substance, and 
all men, with such a conception in the form of knowledge or 
belief, would still with entire propriety speak of him as one 
being, so changing the language from its ordinaiy meaning, 
that it should express the new or peculiar conception of the 
object. It is true that while this would include our ordinary 
conception of a being, it would also include more ; and there 
being evidence of more, it would necessarily include more. 

The word person, in its present application, cannot be em- 
ployed in more than its ordinary meaning, but must be used 
either in its whole ordinary meaning, or in such a part of it as 
the nature of the subject and the facts of revelation require, 
or as the scriptural use of tho personal pronouns, when applied 
to distinguish the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and the fact that God is one being, require. Tlie word person, 
in its ordinary meaning, is not strictly synonymous with the 
word ieing, for although every person is a being, every being 
is not a person. 

Now the use of the word persons, by Trinitarians, in affirm- 
ing the existence of one God in tltree pei-sons, is authorized 
solely by the scriptural use of the personal pronouTi^ as applied 
to the Father, the Son, and the Iloly Spirit ; and no one of these 
pronouns can be used in any case, either literally or metaphori- 
cally, eitiier in its full, ordinary meaning, or in a part of it, with- 
out implying, in the subject or the pei-son to whom it is applied, 
capacity or qualilication for action, in distinction from another 
person, or otlier persons, or both. If we drop from our con- 
ception the idea of this distinct capacity or qualification for 
diversity of action in the use of either of these pronouns, we 
necessarily drop from our conception the idea of any object to 
which either of tliem can be properly applied, according to any 
principles of extending or limiting the ordinary meaning of 
words. In such a case, it is obvious that there could be no 
more propriety in using a personal pronoun, than in using any 
other word. Even in any supposed case of personification by 
the use of a personal pronoun, the design must be to express 
an imaginary conception of the distinct qualification for action 
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in tlie 8ul)jcct. It is plain tlierefore, that whatever else may 
be true of the personal pronouns when applied in tlie Scrip- 
tures to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, they must be 
employed either literallj' or metaphorically in personifieation, 
to express distinct qualification for distinct personal action in 
each of the subjects to which they are applied. 

If now we suppose the Trinitarian, when affirming that God 
is one idng in three persons, to use the language in its full, ordi- 
nary meaning, and to understand the pereonal pronouns to be 
BO used in the Scriptures when applied to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, — he would not indeed fall into Tritheism any 
more than into Unitarian ism, since he would assert oneness of 
being as well as tri-personality, in the ordinary sense of the 
language ; but he would fall into self-contradiction and absurd- 
ity. If we suppose him to mean, by the above statement of 
hie doctrine, three persons in the full, ordinary meaning of the 
language, and so including three beings in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the language, united by some common substance so as 
to constitute one heing in an unusual and peculiar sense, tliongh 
in this he may assert nothing which is known to be self-contra- 
dictory or impossible in the nature of things, still he may go 
beyond what the scriptural exigency requires or warrants him 
positively to affirm. Again, if we suppose the Trinitarian to 
use the phrase three persons, in the statement of his doctrine, 
to denote simply the most general idea of a threefold dis- 
tinction, or three distinctions in the Godhead, which might as 
well be denoted hj the letters x, y, s, as by the word persons, 
or by the personal pronouns, then he falls short of the Scrip- 
tures, which, in this use of these pronouns, clearly and unde- 
niably exhibit, not merely an unknown threefold distinction in 
the Godhead, but a threefold distinction which these pronouns, 
compared with any other terms in human language, are pecu- 
liarly and well fitted to express; that is, a threefold personal 
distinction, in some restricted import of these pronouns, in 
■which more or less of their ordinary meaning is retained. The 
question then is, in how mneh of the ordinary meaning of the 
yiaxA persfms must the Trinitarian use it in his statement that 
Ood is one heingin, three persons, to express the meaning of the 
personal pronouns as they are applied to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, in the Scriptures ? I answer, according to what 
has been already said, in no more of it than shall harmonize 
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with the fact, in some peculiar sense of the language, that God 
is (yne being, — and in so much of it as shall involve a threefold 
distinction in the Godliead, or in the whole nature of the Deity, 
which is a threefold qualification for performing, in a corre- 
sponding limited sense, distinct, divine, persona), phenomenal 
acts, or distinct, div^ine, phenomena! acts of the so-called dis- 
tinct persons. In this view of the suhject, God is not only one 
Imiig in the ordinary meaning of this language, inasmuch as he 
consists of one suhstance with at least one phenomenal nuture, 
but as one being, he is more — he is one tri-personal being, or 
one being in three persons, inasmuch as he is qualified by the 
peculiar constitution of his Godhead or whole nature, i. e., by 
his tri-pcrsonality, for performing distinct, divine, phenomenal 
acts in each person, — which acts are not distinct in every re- 
spect as the acts of three beings are distinct-, but in another and 
peculiar respect — distinct as may easily be conceived to be the 
acts of a being of one substance, either with a threefold phe- 
nomenal nature, or some other peculiarity of his entire nature, 
qualifying for the performance of three distinct forms of divine, 
personal, phenomenal action. 

Thus it is believed that all Trinitarians, properly ao called, 
maintain that God is one divine ieing in three di/oine persons — 
conceiving that sameness and community of substance, with at 
least one plienomeaal nature, are essential to the oneness of G«d 
as a being, and that though they may differ in their more par- 
ticular views of his tri-personality, they still maintain that it con- 
sists in some threefold qualification of the Godhead, for three- 
fold, distinct, divine, and thus, in some sense, personal forma 
oi phenomenal action. This too, it is believed, is the scriptural 
doctrine of the Trinity. It is, according to what has now been 
said, in its most general form, and in some peculiar yet au- 
thorized import of the language, tliat God is oke divine eeirg 
m THEEE DIVINE PERSONS ; Of, as HOW explained, that God is 
me heing, in such a modified sense qf the terms as to indude 
three persons in such a -modified sense of the terms, that, lyy his 
iri-personality, or hy the three persons of his Godhead, he is 
qiialified, in a corresponding modified sense, for three distinct, 
personal, divine forms of phenonienal action; or tlitis : God, 
in a modify use of the language, is OTie heing in three persons, 
qualified hy the three persons of his Godhead for three distinct, 
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This, and nothing less than this, it is believed, is tliat doc- 
trine of tlie Trinity whicii is an essential part of substantial 
Ciiristianity, and which not only the Christian Church, but all 
men under the light of divine revelation, are bound to receive 
and maintain. 

I now inqiiire whether the Scriptnrea authorize any more 
particular statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, than that 
which has now been given. This question I shall not positively 
decide. While I maintain that the scriptural doctrine of the 
Trinity, in that general form in which it is revealed to the faith 
of all men, is, in some peculiar yet authorized import of the 
language, that God is (yneheing in three divine persons, it would 
not in my view, be strange, should a more particnlar statement 
of the doctrine be fully authorized by a more extended and 
thorough investigation of the Scriptures, than can be expected 
of the great portion of their readers. This, it is believed, is 
ti-ue in respect to other important doctrines. Tlie great truths 
of revelation are, for the most part, presented in some gen- 
eral forma, as distinguished from particular or minutely full 
forms of statement. This is a signal excellence of the sacred 
writings, as designed for the instruction of the popular mind, 
which is almost exclusively conversant with general forms 
of truth. 

The same general doctrine or truth is however, often presented 
by different writers, and by the same writer, under very differ- 
ent aspects and in very different connections. Not nnfre- 
quently also, some one element of a complex truth is presented, 
as necessarily involving yet another element, which is not ex- 
pressed in the general statement of that truth. Hence, by a 
thorough comparative investigation, it will often be found, that 
under general fonns of truth, other more particular truths are 
included; and we may jiistly, and with more or less confi- 
dence, infer more than is formally announced in general state- 
ments of the doctrine under consideration. In this way, 1 can- 
not but think it possible at least, that candid and thorough 
investigation might authorize a more particular statement of 
the doctrine of the Trinity than that which has now been made, 
viz., thai God is a ieing of one svhstance, with a threefdd 
divine nature, or, as already explained, vnth three classes rf 
divine attT^utea ; and that, in this sense, God is one divine he- 
mg in th 
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Let me not be understood to affirm that this is the scriptural 
doctrine of the Trinity, nor that it can be even justly inferred 
from the Seriptiii'es as true ; but that possibly, by comparing 
scripture with sc f ta e m y be found to be authorized as 
an inference mor 1 j 1 ible. The use, and only use, 

which I would m k t t n the argument, is that of a theory 
or an hypothesis — a n e p] eition of a poeeible trutli — and 
as such, sufficient t t a. d the Unitarian assumption, that 
the doctrine of one God in three persons, in every possible 
conception of it, is an absurdity and a contradiction. 

After what I have said of the foregoing hypothetical state- 
ment, I will here briefly intimate some considerations which 
have led me to say, that possibly, by a thorough investigation 
directed to this specific topic, it may be found that the Scrip- 
tures authorize, as an inference more or less plausible, what ia 
now proposed as a mere hypothesis. 

Tliese considerations — assuming, as I must for my present 
purpose, the truth of the general statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity — I will briefly present. That part of the statement 
then, which asserts that God is a being of one substance, will 
not be called in question. The inquiry respects the predicate 
of three persons in oTie God. The three persons are exhibited 
in the Scriptures as peiforming distinct divine acts, and in all 
cor ordinary conceptions, distinct acts imply distinct natures, 
or distinct classes of attributes. Is it not difficult at least to 
conceive that the Father, the first person in the Godhead, sent 
the Son, the second person, into the world — and that the Son 
came voluntarily, or by an act of will, to do tlie will of the 
Father that sent him — without conceiving of distinct acts 
which imply distinct powers of acting, that is, distinct attributes? 
Not to specify other acts ascribed to each person, which are 
equally distinct and which seem to carry with them the same 
conception of distinct natures or attiibutes, I ask, is there not 
here some ground for inferring distinct attributes, unless there 
are other considerations which decisively forbid it ? I might 
further say, that divine attributes are ascribed to each of the 
three persons, and ask whether the natural and fair implication 
is not that these are distinct, unless there is some decisive evi- 
dence to tlie contrary ? I do not say that the inference is or is 
not authorized by the premises, nor that there is not decisive 
evidence against the inference ; neither am I satisfied that 
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there is such evidence, but merely regard it as probable that 
there should be none. 

Another consideration is, tliat the statement as a theory or 
hypothesis, appears to account for the peculiar facts in the 
case. These may be comprised in the uncommon, use of lan- 
guage on this peculiar subject. Tlie subject is the mode of the 
divine subsistence ; and the language is as peculiar as the sub- 
ject. Thus, while the Scriptures teach that God is one being — 
which involves at least one substance of one divine nature or 
class of divine attributes — they speak of this one being as the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under one name ; they 
also ascribe to each divine name the name of God, and teach 
that each is a divinepereon, by the use of the pereonal pro- 
nouns, and by ascribing to each, distinct, divine, personal acts, 
if not also distinct, divine, personal attributes. This use of 
language is so peculiar, that tlie writere cannot be vindicated 
from the imputation either of insanity, or of a mental imbe- 
cility, or pervereion, not less incredible, except on the ground 
that the uncommon nature of the subject created the exigency. 
How, for example, could any sane man of ordinary capacity, 
use such a combination of terms as the apostle John employs 
in the first verse of his gospel, on any common subject ? How 
could he 6ay, in the beginning was Peter, and Peter was with 
James, and Peter was James ? How could he speak of a per- 
son by whom all things are made, as made flesh or becoming a 
human being, &c., and expect the confidence or respect of 
those for whom he wrote ? Surely his vindication in respect 
to mental sanity must be founded, if not in his inspiration and 
the singular nature of the subject, at least in the latter and his 
peculiar information respecting it. On tliese grounds, if on 
any, his readers must award to the writer their confidence and 
respect; on these also they must regard him as attempting, 
and as authorized to attempt, to impart knowledge to them on 
a peculiar subject ; and this, so far as the peculiar nature of the 
subject woald allow, according to the established use of the 
language he uses — a subject so peculiar however, and with 
conceptions of it so peculiar, that it is utterly impossible to ex- 
press these conceptions in that ordinary use of language which 
accords with the ordinaiy conceptions of ordinary things. 
Hence the further conclusion that, in such an exigency, the 
writer must select such terms and adopt such forms of combi- 
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nation as shall involve, not only a departure from prior usage 
on ordinary subjects, but as shall, according to strict gram- 
matical construction, involve absurdity or nonsense, provided 
that even in this way he can convey to his readers, bs they 
vpill be led to interpret liis language, the conceptions which 
he wishes to convey. Hence again, bis readers, justifying 
on the grounds specified, all that is peculiar, and uidieard 
and unttiought of in bis use of language, would, for the pur- 
pose of apprehending bis meaning, I'eel the obligation, not in- 
deed to separate from ordinary terms all their ordinary mean- 
ing, but by restricting, and modifying, and extending that 
meaning into another, made up if possible, of harmonious and 
true conceptions ; and when these were arrived at, would rest 
in the assm'ance that the designed meauing was attained. Now, 
in view of these principles of using and interpreting the lan- 
guage of tlie Scriptures on this peculiar subject — the existence 
of one God in three persons—l apprehend that there is not a 
text, to which, in accordance with the theory which supposes 
God to be one being with a tlireefold divine nature, or with 
three classes of divine attributes, an intelligible, obvious, and 
consistent meaning may not be given, — no text in which the 
language of the writer would not appear the most natural and 
the best for bis purpose which could be employed in the case. 
To illustrate in a few particulars : If we suppose a revelation 
to be made to us in respect to some one man, as consisting of 
one substance and of three human natures, like that now sup- 
posed of three divine natures united in one substance and con- 
stituting one God, what would be the effect on tlie use and in- 
terpretation of our language in respect to such a being ? Can 
there be a doubt that it would be employed in substantially 
tlie same manner as that in which the sacred writers employ 
language on the subject now under consideration, and its mean- 
ing be determined in accordance with our conceptions of the 
nature of the subject and the manner of use in each instance? 
The common people, we may safely say, would not coin new 
terms in familiar and ordinai-y discourse, but would, at least for 
the most part, employ those already in use — relying on the 
coiraection and manner of speaking to show their meaning. 
Thus probably, as it seems to nie, the word man in some cases 
■would be applied to tlie whole being when there was no 
occasion to recognize bis tri-personality ; then again, when the 
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1 occurred for speaking of either person as a being, and 
not aa apei-son, he would still, as before the revelation, be 
called man; and then, when it was necessary to distinguish 
the personal acts of either or of each of the persons, the per- 
sonal pronouns would best answer tlie purpose ; and so in all 
other predicates, af&rmations, and negations, the words already 
in nee, modiiied in import according to the exigency of the 
case, would be employed, and would be understood as so em- 
ployed ; and all this would be done by the common people, 
without a suspicion of any better or any other possible mode of 
using language as the vehicle of their conceptions. If these 
things would be so in tlie case now supposed, why are they 
not in the case under consideration — that is, if we suppose 
God to be a being of one substance, with a threefold divine 
nature ? And if tliis, on this supposition, would be the mode 
of using language, then I ask again, what passage of Scripture 
which speaks of God as one being, or of the three persons 
of tlie Godhead, or of either of these persons, may not, accord- 
ing to the true principles of intei'pretation, be correctly and 
satisfactorily inter^ireted in accordance with tlie hypothesis 
thai God is a being of one substance, with a threefold divine 
nature, and in this sense one God in three persons f 
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n.— THE POSSIBILITY OF ONE GOD IS TIIUEE PERSONS. 
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"We all believe that there is but one God, or that whatever 
God is as a being, there is not another such being. In respect 
to tliia doctrine, properly called the doctrine of the unity of 
G^d, there ia no controversy between Trinitarians and ITnita- 
rians. Both believe that there is one, and but one God. The 
qneetion between them ia — wJtetJter this one God is, in any 
peculiar and authorised sense of language, trv-personal, or 
whether the ieing whoTn we caU God is, in some jjeculiar sense 
of tlie language aathorised ty the peculiarity of the subject, one 
ieing in three persons ? 

This, it is obvious, is a question concerning what the one 
God is as a being, or what constitutes him the being that lie is. 
It caiTies us into the investigation of the constituent elements 
of his being; and yet it is a question which every one who 
believes tliat God is a being — -the Unitarian as well as the 
Trinitarian— must decide. Both actually decide it, though 
differently, and each forms a conception of what God is as a 
being. 

The Trinitarian readily concedes that in the ordinai-y mean- 
ing of the worda being and person, to say that God ia one being 
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in three personS is a plain contradiefion, and that such a mode 
of eubsifitence ia inconceivable and impossible in the natnre of 
things. And yet, while making this full and undisguised con- 
cession, the Ti-iiiitarian strenuously maintains that Giod, in some 
peculiar yet authorized import of the language, is a being tri- 
personal, or that God is one being in three persons. This the 
Unitarian denies, and maintains tliat — according to the only 
authorized conception of a being, and of course of God as a 
being — it is impossible to conceive of God as one being in 
three persons. He ever insists, as the strength of his cause — 
as his grand and decisive argument against the doctrine of the 
Trinity — that the true and only idea of God as one being — the 
only conception of what is commonly called the unity of God, 
authorized by reason and by the Scriptures, necessarily ex- 
cludes the conception of his tri-personality — renders the con- 
ception of one God in three pei-sons a self-contradiction, and 
thus shows the existence of such a being to be impossible in 
the nature of things; as impossible as Uiat one being should 
be three beings — one God tliree Gods. 

Whether these things are so or not, most manifestly depends 
on what is the only true and authorized conception of Ood as a 
hei/ng. 

It is undeniable that the Unitarian can form at his own 
pleasure, such a conception of God as one being as shall neces- 
sarily exclude the idea or conception of his tri-personality, or 
the conception of three pei-sons in the Godhead, But it will 
not be pretended that any such idea or cohception is arbitra- 
rily formed — formed witbout reason or evidence, or against 
reason and evidence — fonned, perliaps, for the piirpose of ex- 
cluding the conception of his tri-personality ; that it is the only 
authorized conception of God as a being, or is even authorized 
at all. Tliere must be some other mode of deternunitig what 
this aiitliorized conception of God is as a being. 

Shall we appeal to philosophers on the general question, 
wJiM constitutes a heing, in all other cases, and thus determine 
■what is the only authorized conception of God as a being? 
But with philosophers of highest repute, this is ao open or un- 
settled question. Mr, Locke, whose opinion, as most in ac- 
cordance with common sense, seems to have been generally 
accepted, maintains that the idea of substance and properties, 
or one substance and one class of properties, or a subject and 
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its properties, is tlie true and necessary idea of a. being. Spi- 
noza taught tliat there ia but one substance in the universe 
■with the difierent kinds of attributes or properties of matter 
and spirit, so that there is but one being in the universe, which 
is God, or so that God is all things. Bishop Berkeley denice 
suhstanee altogether. Dr. Bi-own denies tlie distinction be- 
tween substance and properties, Pi'of. Norton, of Cambridge, 
maintains that a being is one combination of attributes or 
properties without a substance ; and Prof, Stuart, of Andover, 
affirms that the distinction between essence and atti-ibutes is a 
chimera. I might enlarge this specification of opinions on the 
part of philosophers, Now in view of this great divei-sity of 
opinion regarding the constituent elements of a being, it ia 
manifest that the propceition, God ia a leintf, or is one being, 
would liave different meanings, or espre^ different conceptions 
in tlie minds of these philosophers and divines. Nor could the 
meaning of either of them be determined with precision, with- 
out a previous knowledge of his conception of the subject. 
Though they shonld agree fully in the unity of God, or tliat 
whatever God is as a being, there is not another such being, 
there would be a diversity of opinion among them on the ques- 
tion, "What constitutes God the being tliat he is i Diffeiing 
thus widely on this, they would also on another question : 
■whether this being — this one God— can be tri-pereonal, or one 
God in three persons? It is in vain then to appeal to the au- 
tliority of philosophers, to determine -what is the authorized 
conception of a being, and of course of God as a being. 

Shall we tlien appeal to the idea or conception of a being, 
which is formed in ail ordinary cases, by common sense ? By 
tliis I mean, that conception which the competent, unperverted 
mind of mankind generally forms of a being in ail cases except 
the prraent ; which men form for the practical purposes of life ; 
which prevails in all languages, in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries, and has been recognized in all the conduct of men since 
the world began. This I shall call the ordina/r'y, or common 
conception of a being. Shall we tlien appeal to this as tlie 
sure criterion of determining what is the authorized idea of 
God as a being? I answer, that in some respect we must ap- 
peal to, and to some extent be governed by it. How else can 
we understand — how else take a single step in interpreting the 
language which the Scriptures employ to convey the idea of 
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God as a being? If we have no idea or conception whatever 
of a being, to what purpose are we told, in any ordinary forms 
of language, that God is a being? And if we have such an 
idea, what is it but tJie ordinary notion which the word heing, 
or equivalent language in common use, has been employed to 
express ? Plainly, it can be no other. But then is this ordi- 
nary conception of a being, absolutely to control and deter- 
mine our authonzed conception of God as a being? Not of 
necessity, by any means. I admit indeed, tliat if properly 
used, it must aa applied to God, be used in some of its ordinary 
meanings. But nothing is more common, or more abundantly 
sanctioned by the laws of usage, than to turn words from their 
ordinary meaning, and to employ them to express, according 
to the exigency of the subject, in different cases, either more 
or less, good and sufficient evidence being furnished of the 
change. This brings us to a main question — How are we to 
be governed by our ordinaiy conception of a being, in de- 
termming the authorized conception of God as a being? I 
answer, that -we are reguired to adopt its ordinary meaning, 
provided there is no good and sufficient evidence of any Tnodifi- 
cation of its ordinary meanmg, either it/ extending or restrict- 
ing it ; and that, provided there is good and siifficient evidence 
of some modification of its ordina/ry meaning, either "by extend- 
ing or restricting it, then we are required to modify that mean- 
ing, either by extending or restricting it, according to such 



It is important to add, that what has now been said in re- 
spect to the interpi-etation of Uie word hein-g, or any equivalent 
term, is applicable to the interpretation of the word person or 
any equivalent term. Indeed, to deny the correctness of these 
principles in the interpretation of language, is to deny that we 
are to be governed by evidence in deciding its import. Nor 
do I suppose that the correctness of the above principles will 
be denied or doubted by the Unitarian. On the contrary, I 
should expect him to hail this announcement of them, as a full 
concession of the very principles which sustain hie own in- 
terpretation of the scriptural language concerning God as a 
being. 

Further, for the sake of narrowing the ground of debate, I 
here fully concede that there is no good and sufficient reason 
for restricting or limiting the oi'dinary idea or conception of a 
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being, when it is said that God is a being. "Whether there is 
good and sufficient reason for extenditig or enlarging this con- 
ception of a being as applied to God, by the addition of some 
other elementary conception or conceptions, is anotlier ques- 
tion. How this is, we may see hereafter. I now admit and 
affirm, that at least the full, ordinary conception of a being is 
included in the jnst scriptural conception of Grod as a being. 

With these tilings in view, it is manifestly a material ques- 
tion, What is the ordinary oonoeption of a ieing f And here 
I shall not appeal to philosophers nor to philosophic divines ; 
for the conception is that of common sense, the notion of a 
being formed by mankind generally, in all ages and conntries, 
and evinced clearly in all human languages and all human 
conduct. And further, the conception of a being concerning 
which I now inquire, is that which the unperverted intellect or 
reason of mankind generally forms in view of phenomena, and 
not the conception of being as modified or in any degree de- 
termined by revelation, or any supematural information. The 
human mind, in forming or giving this conception of a being, 
13 and must be originally guided and governed by phenomena, 
by effects which fall under the eye of its own observation. It 
is on condition of phenomena or effects, that the mind neces- 
sarily gives its conceptions or ideas of their cause. By these it 
graduates and determines these conceptions or ideas, and all 
that are thus given are to be received as true conceptions. In 
this way, and in this way only — supposing no revelation — it 
gives its ideas of all the beings that come within the linuts of 
its knowledge. From these conceptions of individual beings, 
it fonns the general abstract idea of a being which is common 
to every individual as conceived and known merely by phe- 
nomena, and which, for distinction's sake, may be called the 
•pheiwm&iwl conception of a being, or the general conception 
of a being as conditioned on and determined by phenomena. 

This is the conception of which we now seek a definition. It 
is the only ordinary or usual one which can be supposed by 
Unitarians to control or inflitence the interpretation of those 
scriptural passages which teach that God is a being. In an- 
swer to the question, "What is this conception ? I deem it suf- 
ficiently particular and precise to say, that it is the, conception 
of a, siibstance of a Tiature which qualifies it to produce phe- 
nomena. 
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This general conception the mind necessarily gives at first in 
the knowledge of itself. To man, as a spiritual being, we as- 
cribe intellect, susceptibility, and will. In similar forms of 
language we ascribe the same to God, and also creative power, 
comprising in tlicse all conceivable power in absolute perfec- 
tion. Thus a spiritual being is conceived as a substance with 
a self-active nature — a being of tliat nature which we caXl power. 
A self-active nature, differ as it may in different beings, botli 
in kind and degree, is that w'hich we call power, and it is this 
nature of a substance, which in the convenient language of 
common life, we speak of in its relations to different phenom- 
ena, and call its essential properties or attributes ; that is, all 
that can with truth be meant when this common fonn of lan- 
guage is used, is tlie nature of a substance, which is its power 
or self-active nature in its relations to different phenomena. 
This self-active nature of a substance may be called '\\s,phenom- 
enal nature, in distinction from its whole nature — meaning by 
phenomenal nature, that particular element of its whole nature 
which qualifies it by acting proximately to produce phenomena. 
Such is the necessary and authorized conception of a being 
which the mind gives on condition of mere phenomena, viz., 
the Goneeption of a substance with aphmommuil naiure, or more 
pai'ticnlariy, the conception of a, something to which a self-actvoe 
nature helmgs, qualifying it h/ acting proximately to p-oduce 
phenomena. This is the ordinary conception of a being, which 
I shall take the liberty to call the phmomejml conception, in 
distinction from that unusual and peculiar conception which, 
as I claim, we are bound to form of God as a being by other 
evidence than that of mere piienomena, even by his own reve- 
lation of the mode of his subsistence. Tliis may be called the 
Biblical conception of God as a being. 

It is readily conceded that this phenomenal conception of a 
being consisting of one substance and of one phenomenal nature, 
is one which the mind necessarily gives on condition of certain 
known phenomena ; that it is a conception, which so far as it 
extends, is truly formed of every species or kind of a being, and 
that without evidence of any thing more, it is the only general 
conception of a being which we are authorized to form. It is 
still further conceded, that if t\\\B, phenomenal conception of a 
being is the only one possible— or rather, if it be known to be 
impossible, in the nature of things, that any thing more should 
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be fnie, or bo known to be true of a being, and of eonree of 
the divine being, than ^"hat is necessariiy, on condition of 
mere phenomena, known to be true — tlicu it would bo im- 
possible, that even in any peculiar yet authorized use of lan- 
guage, there ebould be one God iu tbi-ee peraons. 

But is this known to be impossible in the nature of things ? 
Is onr knowledge of beings by phenomena, the measure and 
limit of all possible knowledge concerning them ? Can nothing 
more be true, and nothing more be known to be true of any 
being, even of the eternal self-existent Being, than is revealed 
to us by mere phenomena? Can God know nothing more of 
himself — can he make known to ns nothing more of the con- 
stituting elements of his being, or of the mode of his subsists 
ence, than is revealed to ns merely by his works of creation 
and providence ! This brings us to a more particular and also 
fundamental question in the present conti-oversy, viz. : 

Is it possible in the nature of things, that God, in some 
peculiar and yet authorized import of the language, should 
subsist as one being in three pei-sons ? 

Keeping in mind, that by a peculiar and jet authorized 
meaning of the language, is meant that import in which words 
are turned from tlieir ordinary meaning on account of the 
peculiarity of the subject to which they are applied, I propose 
to consider the present inquiry concerning what is possible in 
the nature of things, m the first plaoe, in respect to the general 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, — viz., that God is one 
being in three persona ; and in the second place, in respect to 
the same statement of the doctrine in the somewhat more par- 
ticnlar form in which I have explained it. 

In the first place then, is it possible in the nature of things, 
that God in some peculiar and yet authorized import of the 
hmguage, should subsist as one being in three persons f 

In this general form of the doctrine, — viz., that God is one 
being in three persons, in some peculiar import of the language, 
it may be safely assumed that Trinitarians, as a class of Chris- 
tians, would agree. Now there can be no question, that if the 
words being and persons in this proposition, by being changed 
more or less from tlieir ordinary meaning, but still retaining 
some part of it, express as well, and even better than any other 
terms which language fiirniehcs, the mode of the divine sub- 
sistence, they are used in a peculiar, yet in an authorized 
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import. It ia not uncommon thus to alter the meaning of 
words in eases of similar exigency, and therefore the change 
now supposed cannot be improper or unauthorized. The only 
question then must be, whether by such a change in the mean- 
ing of the words being ruA persons, they can be used to express 
any which will be free from self-contradiction ; or to express 
any thing which can be true in the nature of things. What 
is now claimed is, that they can be ; and that the only fair 
presumption is, that Trinitarians, in this use of the words being 
&ad persons, turn them from their ordinary import and employ 
them in one which is peculiar, on account of the nature of the 
subject, so modifying the import of each as to avoid all incon- 
sistency or contradiction in their conceptions of oneness of 
being and of tri-personality, and still retaining in the use of 
each term some part of its ordinary meaning. I say that this 
is the only fair presumption, i'oi- in all cases in which words 
are used by men of common intelligence and principle, in 
such a manner that if tinderstood in their ordinary meaning 
they involve manifest contradiction and absurdity, this fact is 
prima facie evidence tliat the words are turned more or less 
from their usual import, and throws the responsibility on the 
interpreter of judging and deciding whether Uie words by 
being thus turned, may not and do not express a meaning free 
from all contradiction or absiu-dity. If this may be so, there 
is a strong presumption that it is ; and tlie charge of uttering 
contradiction or absurdity is absolutely forbidden. There is 
no law of interpretation moi-e just, and none more imperiously 
binding on the interpreter, than that now stated. That the 
language, for aught tliat can be shown to the contrary, may be 
used in a meaning which is free from contradiction and ab- 
surdity, ia quite sufficient to prevent the charge of contradic- 
tion. Until therefore, every possible meaning of the language 
thus employed — every one which is possible according to any 
law of usage in such cases, by changing or modifying the terms 
in relation to the exigency of the case — \s ascertained and spe- 
cified, and shown to be inconsistent or self-contradictory, the 
speaker may, for anght that appears to the contrary, use it in 
a consistent meaning, and the charge of self-contradiction is 
nothing better than slander. Besides, the only contradiction 
charged in the present case, is that involved in conceiving one 
heing to he three beings, or one Ood to be three Gods. But the 
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Ti-initarian disclaims and denies altogether tliis or any concep- 
tion whicli involves it, and avows what he claims to be a very 
different conception of God, — the idea of God as one being in 
three persons, in a peculiar import of the woi-ds hemg and 
^persons ■, — a conception which, as he claims, can be better ex- 
pressed in some modified use of these than any other terms. 
The Unitarian then, in charging contradiction on this state- 
ment of the Trinitarian, does so in defianee of the only fair and 
honorable presumption, that the latter so employs the terms of 
it as to avoid the alleged contradiction ; he does so without 
attempting to show that contradiction is necessarily involved 
in every possible meaning which can be authorized in the case ; 
he does so in the face of the Trinitarian's declaration, that he 
does not use the language in the meaning charged. Such is 
the evidence then, of nnjust and calumnious interpretation on 
the part of the Unitarian. Does he say that the Trinitarian 
gives no explanation of his statement to show that it does not 
involve the self-contradiction charged ? Be it so ; bnt he gives 
other evidence enough on this point without explanation,— 
evidence which, as we have seen, absolutely forbids the charge 
of self-contradiction \—])-njma fcicie evidence of no contradic- 
tion. It is not his concern to show that he is not guilty, because 
another is pleased, without evidence or the shadow of it, to say 
that lie is guilty. The accuser must either make good his 
charge or retract it. If he does neither, what is be but a ca- 
lumniator? But it may be asked, why not give such explana- 
tion as shall reveal the consistency of tlie doctrine? I answer, 
by readily conceding that the great majority of those who 
form this general conception of one God in three persons, may 
BO form it that it shall involve no contradiction, and yet be 
unable so to define and specify by reflective analysis each 
elementary conception involved in the complex conception, as 
to show the consistency of the two conceptions of oneness of 
being and of tri-personality. Who, without peculiar habits of 
reflection, is able to define with logical precision even his com- 
monest iwjtions, and to show in all cases not only that things 
which are not the same are different, but in what the difi'erenee 
consists ? But this inability is surely no proof that such con- 
ceptions as actually exist in the mind are inconsistent or self- 
contradictory. It may be well here to give an illush-ation. 
Suppose the supernatural influence called inspiration, catis- 
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ing the liumari mind to rememher, as in the ease of the apostles, 
should be said to be impossible, on the ground that acts of 
memory, and all other mental states, must be caused by the 
mind itself, and therefore cannot, in the nature of things, be 
caused by an external supernatural agency, since this would 
imply that a man's own act is not Iiia own act. Now if one 
who believes in the inspiration of the apostles, is unable by 
reflective analysis and logical definition, so to unfold and de- 
fine the elementary conceptions involved in the complex con- 
ception of an inspired act of memory, as to exempt it from the 
supposed charge of contradiction to the satisfaction of him 
who makes the charge, does tliis justify the charge, or prove 
the fact of contradiction 1 Is tliis logical disquahfication of 
uneducated believers in the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
sacred writers, proof that the doctrine is self-contradictory and 
absurd, and the fact, as conceived and asserted, is impossible 
in the nature of things ? Take another example. One asserts 
that a man cannot think without thinking of something. An- 
other denies the proposition, and claims to prove that it involves 
an absurdity by the following syllogism : A man cannot think 
without blinking of something; a man can think of nothing; 
therefore nothing is something, and something is nothing, 
Now if the former should be unable to expose the sophistry of 
this syllogism by showing the ambiguity of the terms, and 
giving to each a precise definition, would it follow that in hia 
conception of the first proposition a real absurdity is involved? 
So in the present case, if the Trinitarian ia not qualified by 
habits of mental analysis and logical definition to unfold the 
elements of his complex conception of one God in three per- 
sons, it is no proof that the conception as it exists in his own 
mind is self- contradictory, as involving either the contradiction 
of conceding that one being is three beings, which he wholly 
disclaims, or any other contradiction. Tlie Trinitarian claims 
to form another and very different conception of one God in 
three persons, from that which the words denote in their ordinary 
use — from that of one being in three beings, one God in three 
Gods ; to form a peculiar conception of the mode of the divine 
subsistence, and to use common temia to expresa this concep- 
tion in a peculiar sense, as the best terms which he can use. 
And yet the Unitarian, with abundant evidence of the pecu- 
liarity of the conception, and without ascertaining what it is. 
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charges eelf-cmitradiction on that wliich he knows, or ought to 
know, is not his conception. And farther, it is utterly incredible 
that tlie Trinitaiian should not clearly apprehend the inconsis- 
tency which the Unitarian so abundantly and superabundantly 
charges, viz., tlie inconsistency of conceiving that one being is 
three beings in the same sense of the word Idnff. He does 
clearly apprehend it — admits it to be a contradiction, and with 
a clear apprehension of it as such, disclaims the conceptions 
and the belief which involve it. Now if this clearly appre- 
hended contradiction actually pertains to his conception of one 
God in three persons, it is incredible that he should not per- 
ceive it; and if he perceives that it actually pertains to his 
conception, it is absolutely impossible that he should admit the 
trutli of that which is contradictory. Tlie mind may indeed, 
without reilection, helieve that, which involves a contradiction 
without perceiving it ; but it is impossible from the veiy na- 
ture of the mind, tliat it should so reflect as to see and know 
the contradiction, and at the same time believe that which it 
knows involves it. lust so much evidence as there is that the 
Trinitarian perceives that the alleged contradiction pertains to 
his conception, so much evidence is there that he does not be- 
lieve the conception to be true. If then we assume^— and who 
can doubt ? — that if the Trinitarian's conception involves the con- 
tradiction of one being in three beings, he sees and knows that 
it involves it, he cannot, in the nature of things, believe it to 
be true, and the charge of believing it, or that which involves 
it, must be false. Should it here be said, that they who adopt 
the language under consideration can affix no ideas to the terms 
which they employ to express their faith — be it so. Then what 
becomes of the charge of contradiction between ideas or con- 
ceptions which have no existence? Besides, on this supposi- 
tion they can believe nothing, for there can be no belief of that 
of which the mind has no ideas. The only alternative there- 
fore, for the Unitarian, is to say, either that Trinitarians believe 
what they intuitively and reflectively see and know, and de- 
liberately and positively affirm, to be self-contradictory and 
false, which it is impossible, in the nature of things, that any 
mind should do ; or, that they actually believe that of which 
they have no idea or conception, which is equally impossible. 
In either case he charges that which cannot, in the nature of 
things, be true, but is necessarily false. Should the Unitarian 
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abandon the standing charge of contradiction, and eimply eay 
that Trinitarians have no belief — nothing which can be called 
faith in the doctnno of one God in three pei-sons — then how do 
Trinitarians differ ou the subject from Unitarians ! Plainly, 
the parties are agreed in this : neither believes in tlie doctrine 
of the Trinity. The ditfercnce is, that while one openly pro- 
fesses to believe or disbelieve the doctrine, the other, without 
believing it, with the absolute reflective knowledge of the self- 
contradiction involved in it, with this knowledge familiarized 
to the mind, and constantly and openly avowed, and therefore, 
when under an absolute necessity of not believing but of dis- 
believing it, does with the most, arrant hypocrisy — hypocrisy 
fully and perfectly known to themselves — profess to believe 
that there is one God in three persons. Let tlien this charge 
be substituted for that of believing contradiction and absurdity. 
Every charge of contradiction made by Unitarians on the be- 
lief of Trinitarians is, in the circumstances of the case, necessa- 
rily false. If Trinitarians must be reproached, let it be with 
arrant hypocrisy, which may have at least the semblance of 
possible truth. But can tlie charge be sustained? Will it, in 
view of the fact that so many of the wise and good, in every 
age since Christianity blessed tlie world, have avowed their be- 
lief of one God in three persons, be regarded as in tlie lowest 
degree credible? And why can it not be sustained? Because 
it may be true that the human mind can and often does form 
the conception of one God in three persons, in some peculiar 
import of the language, which involves no contradiction or ab- 
surdity ; because, by changing the ordinary conceptions of 
oneness of being and of tri-pei"Sonality, it can exclude from 
each the elementary ideas tliat result in contradiction, as 
formed into one complex idea or conception of one being in 
three persons. 

Having thus attempted to show how entirely groundless and 
unauthorized is the Unitarian's charge of contradiction on the 
general form of the doctrine of the Trinity, as before stated, I 
now proceed as I proposed — 

In the second place, to show tlie same tiling in respect to the 
more particular form of the doctrine in which it has now been 
explained. 

The doctrine of the Trinity tlien is, that God is one leing m 
such an extended sense qftke terms, as to invol/ve threep&rsons in 
3 20 
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guch a restricted sense of the terms, that hy Ms tn-personality, c 
hf the three persons of his Godhead, heis q 
sponding restricted sense, for three c" ' 
fwms of phenomenal action. 

That this doctrine involves no known contradiction, is mani- 
fest from the very general and very limited conception wliicli 
the human mind ordinarily forms of the constituting elements 
of a being. This is what I call the phenomenal conception — 
that idea of a being aimply, which the mind forma on condition 
of mere phenomena. It is complex, consisting of two elemen- 
tary conceptions — that of a substance and that of a self-active 
phenomenal nature. Thia elepientary conception of a svbdanoe, 
in the present use of the word, is merely Uie idea of a some- 
thing as opposed to nothing, which is the subject or support of 
the self-active phenomenal nature ; and the elementary con- 
ception of thia self-active phenomenal nature is aimply the con- 
ception of something as opposed to nothing, by which the being 
is qualified to produce phenomena. How very limited then is 
our conception of these elements of a being, and of course 
our knowledge of these elements, as this knowledge dependa 
merely on plienomena. I admit and maintain, tliat what the 
mind thus gives, it gives necessarily ; and that what it neeeasa- 
fily givea in the form of conception and knowledge, is true. 
But tlien how many more things may he true of both tlie sub- 
stance and of the phenomenal nature of the eubstance, than en- 
ter into our merely phenomenal conception of either ! How 
many of which we have formed no conception, as observers of 
mere phenomena, may be conceived and known to be true of 
the conatituting elements of a being, by that Mind which knew 
how to give existence to beings from absolute nothing ! And 
especially how many things of which wo can form no concep- 
tion from mere phenomena, may be true of that eternal, eeif- 
exietent Being himself, which he, if he pleased, could make 
known to us by a revelation t 

What a being is, in his whole nature, — in all that which he 
is as a being, — does not necessarily depend merely on what his 
phenomenal nature is, or on tliat nature which is evinced to 
our minds by phenomena. Particularly what the nature of his 
substance is in all respects as a substance,— whether it be some- 
thing more than what it is manifested to be by mere phenom- 
ena, — viz., a mere substratum or support of its self-active na- 
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tnre or phenomenal properties, and if more than this, what 
more ; what other relations, by virtue ot* its own peculiar nature 
as a substance, it may sustain to its self-active phenomenal 
nature besides the relation of a mere subject of that nature; in 
what different ways or modes it may be qualified by its own 
natnre as a substance to control, direct, employ its self-active 
nature in the production of phenomena; whether as a sub- 
stance it can be the subject of only one self-active nature, or 
of more than one of the same kind, or of different kinds; 
what its self-active nature may be besides that which qualifies 
the being to act and to produce phenomena ; of what diversi- 
fied modes of acting it may be capable, and what various 
effects it may produce ; whether, if there be any such nature 
of a Biibstance as qualifies it to sustain other relations to its 
self-active nature viewed aa single or manifold, besides the rela- 
tion of a mere subject of that nature, such nature of the sub- 
stance can or cannot manifest itself to us by any possible 
phenomena, and whether it can be known to any other than 
the omniseientBeing, and to those to whom he shall reveal it; — 
these are problems, the solution of which on a priori ground, 
lies entirely beyond the range of the human intellect. Yet on 
this groand must the Unitarian solve them, before he can know 
tliat the existence of one God in three persons, in some pecviliar 
and authorized import of the language, is an impossibility in 
the nature of things. Are such decisions on tlie part of man 
any thing but those of presumptuous ignorance ? 

But the importance of this topic renders it worthy of a more 
particular investigation. I propose then to show from our 
limited conception and knowledge of the constituting elements 
of a being, and especially of the divine Being, that no contra- 
diction or absurdity in the nature of things can be known to 
be involved in the doctrine of the Trinity as now explained ; 
and this in two ways : 

I. By showing that several particular modes of the divine 
Biibsistence may be supposed, which involve a plurality of per- 
sons in one being, without involving known self-contradiction ; 
and, 

II. By showing, that if this be not so, still there may be some 
other mode, which we may not he able to discern, or even to 
conjecture, in which a plurality of persons in one being in- 
volves no contradiction. 
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1. Several particular- modes of tlie divine subsistence may 
be supposed, which involve a plurality of persons in one being 
without involving known self-contradiction. These snpposable 
modes of the divine subsistence, I shall present in the follow- 
ing inqtiirics; 

(A.) Is it, or is it not possible in the nature of things, tliat 
there should be, as Spinoza held, but one substance in the 
universe, with the different phenomenal natures, or attributes, 
or properties, of spirit and of matter, so that there is but one 
leing in the universe, which is God ; or so that God is all 
things and all things are God ? I do not say that there is the 
shadow of a reason for believing the doctrine of this philoso- 
pher, nor that there is not abundant moral evidence, botli from 
reason and the Scriptures, that it is false ; but rather affii-n: that 
there is such evidence. But I ask, does any man absolutely 
know the doctrine to be false by knowing it to be sdf-cmdra- 
dict&nf and impossible in the nature of things ? Plainly not. 
As I have said, the ordinaiy conception of a being is a very 
limited, complex conception, consisting of two which are ele- 
mentary — the conception of a substance, and the conception of 
a self-active phenomenal nature pertaining to tlie substance. 
This conception of a substance is merely of a something to 
which the self-active phenomenal nature pertains. But who 
shall undertake to say on a priori ground, whether any thing 
more can or cannot be true of a substance; or, if more, what? 
"Who shall in this manner decide how many phenomenal na- 
tures of the same kind, or of different kinds, a substance as 
such is capable of, or what divereity of effects, or diverse modes 
of acting and of producing effects, can or cannot depend on 
what the substance is as substance? Who, in this way, shall 
unfold the relations of the substance of the being man to hia 
spiritual and corporeal nature, and so exhibit the interior struc- 
ture and elementary constitution of the substance and the 
phenomenal natures of such a being, as to show ue the mode 
of action and reaction between the spiritual and corporeal, and 
the ground of their continued union in life, and of their sepa- 
ration in death! And in respect to the self-active phenomenal 
nature of a substance, what is it but power to act, and by act- 
ing to produce effects or phenomena ? Can there in tlie nature 
of things be only one such nature, or can there be many such 
in the substance ? Can one phenomenal nature act in some one 
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form of action as one nature, and also in other forms as several 
natures ? Man as a spiritual being has what may be called an 
intellectual nature or mental power, but not creative power. 
God is a spirit, and possesses creative power. Is this commu- 
nicable ? If it is, and if it should be communicated to a created 
spirit, would it with his intellectual nature constitate one phe- 
nomenal nature of one substance, or a twofold phenomenal 
nature of one substance ? If it is incommunicable, is it be- 
cause in the nature of things it can pertain only to a self- 
existent substance ; and if it be peculiar to such a substance, 
what must be the peculiarity of that substance by virtue of 
which it is capable of such power ? Of what more is it or is it 
not capable in the nature of things ? But not to multiply these 
questions. Who can so penetrate the constituting elements of 
a being of his substance and self-active phenomenal nature, 
that on the ground of a priori knowledge he can unfold these 
elements, and so determine what mutual relations, what unity 
and diversity of action, and what phenomenal effects, can and 
cannot in the nature of things be truly predicated of them, or 
of the being whose whole nature they constitute ? If none can 
do this, then how hmited must be man's a ^ww* knowledge of 
the constituting elements of a being % If none can do tliis, 
■who on the ground of Ids a pnori knowledge will pronounce 
the doctrine of tlie philosopher of Amsterdam eelf-contra- 
dietory ? Tlie question is not, whether there is not proof enough 
that the doctrine is false, but who absolutely knows it to be 
false on a priori ground, and that it is impossible in the nature 
of things that there is but one substance in the universe, and 
that the only being, if oneness of substance is the criterion of 
oneness of being, is God? Who would pronounce tins doc- 
trine false, were it attested by a divine revelation ? Thus 
attested, how would it, and how ought it, to change our con- 
ceptions of things, and with them tlie meaning and even the 
structure of language ; especially the import of the word bevruf, 
and of the pereonal pronouns. 

In view of such apriori ignorance on the part of man in 
respect to this subject, I now proceed to propound some inqui- 
ries more directly related to the mode of the divine subsistence, 
which involves a trinity in the Godhead. 

(B.) I ask, is it or is it not possible in the nature of things, 
that God should be — as Sherlock and Howe maintain — three 
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teiags, ill the ordinary sense of the word being, and yet 
the three beings in this sense be so united in one by a com- 
mon substance, as to be called in the most natural and appro- 
priate words which language furnishes, one being; and the 
whole, one being in three persons f Who does not know, that 
were such a mode of the divine subsistence to be revealed in so 
many words or in equivalent phraseology, the meaning of the 
words ieinff and person would, like other words in similar 
circumstances, be at once modified and changed accoi-ding to 
the exigency of the case ? I do not say that there is or is not 
any evidence, from the use of scriptural language, that God sub- 
siets as now supposed — one being in three persons. But 1 sim- 
ply ask, who knows on a priori groiind, that he does not so 
subsist ! The question, be it remembered, is not what would 
be absurd or self-contradictory according to our present oiMli- 
nary conceptions, or our common confident judgments or opin- 
ions, formed in view of phenomena ; but what do we alrao- 
lutely know on a priori ground, concerning possibility and 
impossibility in the nature of things ? Do we know the impos- 
sibility of the mode of God's subsistence, now supposed, aa we 
know the impossibility that two and two should be five ? 

(C.) I ask, is it or is it not possible in the nature of things, 
that God should be, as Leibnitz held, a being of several per- 
sons in an absolute substance, and that three persona are not as 
absolute' substances as the whole ? Who knows it to be impos- 
sible in the nature of tilings, that a being should consist of a 
threefold nature, or three phenomenal natures of the same 
kind, each being what may be called in some limited sense a 
person, or, as some say, an agent, and united with something 
called its substance, as peculiar to a divine, phenomenal na- 
ture, — and yet this substance different from that which is com- 
mon to the whole being, as less absolute than the substance 
which unites the whole, — and so, with the three persons, con- 
stitutes one being? Who absolutely knows that such an exist- 
ence involves a contradiction, and is therefore impc«sible in 
the nature of things ? 

(D.) I ask, is it or is it not possible that a being should con- 
sist of one substance and of one self-active phenomena! nature ; 
and that while he is capable of one form of action in the exer- 
cise of his phenomenal natui-e, he is also, by virtue either of a 
peculiarity of substance or a peculiarity of a phenomenal na- 
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ture, or of botli, qualified eo to act in three distinct forms of 
action, in the exercise of his one phenoreiena! nature, as to pro- 
duce different plienomena, which a divine phenomenal nature 
only can produce ? "We have perhaps conceived and spoken, 
or heard othera epeak, of the same mind as carrying on at one 
and the same time, two distinct proccseea of thought — even as 
distinct as would be one process in moral reasoning and an- 
other in mathematical. Xow the question is not one of fact, 
hut respects what is and what is not possible in the nature of 
things. Is it then, or is it not possible, that there should be a 
being consisting, according to our present conception of a hu- 
man mind, of one substance and one phenomenal nature, quali- 
fied as the human mind is to perform one complex mental action 
in thinking, feeling, and choosing, in the exercise of its entire 
phenomenal nature, and yet, unlike ourselves, capable, by 
some peculiar threefold qualification of its substance in relation 
to his phenomenal nature, of carrying on in other cases, two or 
three forms or processes of such mental action ; not distinct in 
every respect, — not distinct or different as the acts of three phe- 
nomenal natures of three distinct substances ; but still numeri- 
cally different, and unlike in respect to their objects as the acts 
of any three beings are conceived to be different ; and thus dis- 
tinct by virtue of some peculiarity of one peculiar substance, 
in its relations to the acts of one peculiar phenomenal nature ? 
Who knows enough of the nature of substance, and of the phe- 
nomenal nature of a substance, to decide the existence of such 
a being to be impossible ! 

(E.) Is it or is it not possible that three self-active phenome- 
nal natures of the same kind, each conceived without a sub- 
stance exclusively its own, should be combined in one com- 
mon substance — for who can tell how many kinds of substances 
are possible in rerum noAv/ra — thus constituting one being 
with a threefold nature, or what, in the common use of lan- 
guage, may be called three classes of attributes or properties 
of the same kind ; and that this one being, by virtue of the 
peculiarity of his one substance and of his threefold nature, 
should be capable of as many distinct acts — acts aa distinct, so 
far as they depend on phenomenal natures, as the distinct acts 
of three beings ? And liere I further ask, in respect to the being 
now supposed, whether it is or is not possible, in the nature of 
tilings, that he should be capable also of acting in some cases 
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as one teing, in such a manner that His entire threefold phe- 
nomenal nature shall he in exercise in such action, while by 
virtue of his tlireefold nature he should be capable of acting 
in other cases, in three distinct forms of action ? 

Tliese questions concerning what is and what is not possible 
in respect to the constituting elements of a being and tlie mode 
of his subsistence, are propounded as questions which, on 
a priori ground, no human intellect can decide. Am I then 
asked, why propound questions which no one can answer ? I 
reply, because they are those which the Unitarian pretends to 
answer — thus deciding, with tlie confidence of infallible knowl- 
edge, tliat it is impossible in the nature of tilings, that, in any 
mode of conceiving of a being, or of the mode of his subsist- 
ence, such a one as the doctrine of the Trinity affirms should 
be conceived to exist ; and that of course the existence of such 
a being is impossible, and cannot be taught even by a revelar 
tion from God. But if it be possible in the nature of tilings, 
tor aught that any man knows to the contrary, that God should 
subsist in any one mode concerning the possibility of which I 
have inquired, then it is possible in tbe nature of things, for 
aught any man knows to tlie contrary, that God subsists, in 
some peculiar sense of the language, as one Idng in three 
persons. And if this be possible, what right or warrant has 
the Unitarian to assert that it is impossible in the nature of 
things i Does he know, in the form of absolute knowledge, 
that the mode of the divine subsistence supposed in each case of 
the foregoing inquiries, involves a contradiction, and is there- 
fore impossible ? 

Tliis question mast be met by the direct and unqualified 
assertion of his absolute knowledge of the alleged contradic- 
tion and impossibility, and by making good the assertion. It 
is not to be evaded by some irrelevant and insufficient reply, 
founded in his preconceived opinions or judgments concerning 
tlie constituting elements of a being. Particularly, it is not 
enough for the Unitarian to say, that according to the ordinary 
conception or idea of a being, it is impossible that God should 
be, or be conceived to be, one being in three persons. Tliis is 
readily admitted. Tlie ordinary conception of a being is, as 
we have said, a phenomenal conception — a conception con- 
ditioned on and determined by phenomena only. It is the 
conception, in the most limited sense, of a being of one sub- 
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stance and one self-active nature — of a substance as the mere 
subject of one snch nature, and capable of but one class of 
acts, and of whom notliing more is true. The impossibility 
that such a being should subsist as one being in three persons, 
is fully conceded. The present question does not respect such 
a being, but the tnown possibility or impossibility of a very 
different mode of subsistence from that which is the object of 
our oi-dinary conception. It respects something more in the 
constituting elements of a being than is evinced to our ordi- 
nary conception by mere phenomena — some nature or prop- 
erty which does not manifest itself merely by phenomena, and 
■which must be made known by revelation, if at ail. It is — 
what does the Unitarian know of this subject, or rather, whe- 
ther he knows it to be impossible in the nature of things, that 
God slionld subsist in some one of the peculiar modes, con- 
cerning tlie possibilily of which we have inquired? Does he 
then say that he has no other than the common or ordinary 
conception of a being? Eut how does this decide what is and 
what is not possible in the nature of tiling, in respect to the 
being whom we call God? If he has never allowed himself to 
form any other than the ordinary conception of tlie mode of a 
being's subsistence — a merely phenomenal conception — how 
does this show that no other can be formed, or that he is not 
required by the whole evidence in the case — even by a divine 
revelation — actually to form another, and a very different con- 
ception of the mode in which the divine being subsists? or 
how does it show that he knows any one of Uie modes of his 
subsistence, supposed in the foregoing inquiries to be impos- 
sible ? Does he then say, that he can form no other than the 
ordinary conception of the mode of a being's subsistence, and 
that of course he can form none of those respecting the mode 
of the divine subsistence supposed in the foregoing interroga- 
tories ? This — admitting his ordinary intellectual capacity — 
we are constrained to deny. For if he can form the ordinary- 
complex conception of the mode of a being's subsistence, he 
can — having the ordinary power of abstracting and compound- 
ing ideas — modify and change his ordinary conception by this 
process, and so form either of the supposed conceptions of the 
mode of the divine subsistence. If he can conceive of a sub- 
stance to which one self-active nature pertains, he can conceive 
of a substance to which two or three self-active natures pertain. 
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If be can conceive that a substance with one self-active nature 
should perform one act, «r one class of actions, he can conceive 
that a substance to which tliree setf-active natures pertain, 
should perform three distinct acts, or three distinct classes 
of actions. In this way be can form any one of the concep- 
tions of a being supposed in the foregoing interrogatories. At 
any rate, if he cannot form any one of these conceptions, then 
he cannot pronounce it self-contradictoiy, and tlie existence of 
its object impossible in the nature of things. Does he then 
eay that the contradiction involved in each of the foregoing 
suppositions is, that one being is three beings, or fliree beings 
one being? I answer, that there is no pretense for such an 
assertion. For in eacb supposition the being is supposed to 
consist of one, and of but one absolute substance in three per- 
sons, in some peculiar or unusual sense of the language. Ac- 
cording to each supposition, oneness of absolute substance is 
involved, to which the threefold distinction of three persons 
belongs. And surely oneness of substance — whatever nature, 
simple or complex, single or compound, be supposed to pertain 
to it — is the only criterion of oneness of being. Of course the 
woi-d persons^ in snch a case, is manifestly used, as is claimed, 
not in its usual meaning — not even to imply, nor so tliat in 
any fairness of construction it can imply, three beings. On 
the contrary, it is plainly used in each supposition in such a 
restricted meaning as to imply at most, some threefold quali- 
fication for distinct personal acts or action, eitlier in the pecu- 
liar substance or in the peculiar phenomenal nature — whether 
the latter be single or compound — or in both substance and 
phenomenal nature. How tlien is one such being three beings, 
by involving three sucli distinctions, called persons, in one 
being ; or how are three such persons three beings, when each, 
as a person, is supposed not to be a being in the sense in which 
the whole subsistence is a being, but to be only one of tiie con- 
stituting elements of one entire being? Plainly, sucli a suppo- 
sition, instead of implying that one being is three beings, or 
tliree beings one being, most expressly asserts the contrary. 
Neither of the three persons supposed to be included in one 
being, is supposed, as a person, to be identical with t!ie entire 
being ; bnt as a person, or divine person, is supposed to bo not 
the entire being. How then can the supposed one being in 
three persons be, in one and tlie same sense, three beings ? 
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Does tlie Unitarian now eay that lie cannot conceive how such 
a being can exist, aa that concerning wiiich we liave liypo- 
thetically inquired? Such a reply would only show how en- 
tirely he mistakes, and thns evades the point now at issue. 
What if he cannot conceive how such a being can exist ? Is 
the measure of his conception the measure of all possibility in 
the nature of things? Is nothing possible, unless he can con- 
ceive how it is possible? Can be conceive how mind or mat- 
ter exists, or can be brought into being from nothing by the 
power of the Creator ; how a man or an angel can be so con- 
stituted as to develop his nature in all the phenomena of intel- 
ligence and of action peculiar to each ; ay, liow the God and 
Maker of all should exist, and be what he is, and do what he 
does? Surely the question is not whether the Unitarian, or 
any one else, can or cannot conceive how a triune being can 
exist, or be what he is, or do what he does, supposing snch a 
being to exist and to act ; but it is, does the Unitarian, or any 
one else, absolutely know that it is impossible in the nature of 
things that such a being — in some one of the modes of subsist- 
ence, in respect to the possibility of which we have inquired — 
can exist ? If lie does, let him say he does, and make good 
his assertion; let him intelligibly state the contradiction in tlie 
conception which involves the impossibility alleged. My ob- 
ject in propounding the foregoing inquiries is not to affirm — 
nor have I occasion to do so — the possibility of such a being 
as I have made the subject of these hypothetical inquiries; 
but to ascertain whetfier the Unitarian knows as much con- 
cerning the possible constituting elements of a being — even of 
all that enters into the entire nature of the self-existent God — 
as he pretends to know ; it is to challenge him to show the 
contradiction involved in each of the foregoing suppositions of 
one being in three pei-sons, and thus compel him to fair reason- 
ing, either by showing the contradiction which he asserts, or 
by retracting and never repeating what otherwise must he 
deemed an a^ertion entitled to no respect. 

Having thus attempted to show that several jjaiiicular modes 
of the divine subsistence may be supposed which involve a 
plurality of persons, or three persons in one God, as this doc- 
trine has been explained, without involving any known con- 
tradietioti, I now proceed to show — 

2. That if it be not so— that is, if the human mind be unable to 
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suppose any particular mode of the iJivine subsistence inelud- 
ing three persons in one being, which does not involve a con- 
tradiction—it is impossible that man should know that there 
cannot be sueh a mode of the divine subsistence. 

What if neither Plato, nor Aristotle, nor any other human 
being has been able to devise a mode by which matter can be 
created from absolute nothing, does it follow that man can 
JcnmB that its creation from nothing does involve a contradic- 
tion ? Because man can specify no mode in which matter can 
be thus created which would involve a contradiction, can there 
be no mode, and can God conceive no mode of creating matter 
from nothing which involves no contradiction ? There is a 
plain difference between being unable to decide a priori^ that 
a thing does not, and being able to decide that it does involve 
a contradiction. The human mind may be utterly nnable to 
decide on a priori ground, that the creation of matter from 
nothing does not ; but this is not being able to decide that it 
does. The mere fact, that the mind has not that full, compre- 
hensive viewof the subject which enables it to decide that it 
does not involve a contradiction, is not being able to decide 
that it does. It may be utterly unable to see how it can be 
done; but this is not seeing that it cannot be done. Or to 
take a more familiar ease. What man is able to decide on a 
priori ground, that the supposition of a soul and body united 
in one being, either does or does not involve a contradiction ? 
or whether the supposition that one portion of inert matter 
should possess power to atti-act another portion, does or does 
not involve a contradiction 1 And now what would be more 
preposterous than for one to infer, from his utter inability .to 
decide such a question eitJier way, his ability to decide it one 
way ; that is, because he cannot decide, apriori, that the sup- 
position of the creation of matter from nothing, or of the union 
of tlie soul and body in one being, or of the power of gravity 
in one portion of matter, either does or does not involve a con- 
tradiction, to infer that the supposition does involve a contra- 
diction ? So in the present case. Let it be granted for the 
sake of Uie argument, that no human mind can suppose any 
particular mode of the subsistence of one God in three persons, 
which does not involve a contradiction, and is therefore utterly 
unable to decide in this way, that the supposition of one God 
in three persons does or that it docs not involve a contradic- 
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tion, is it therefore able to decide tliat it does involve a contra- 
diction ? Plainly, though the human mind were wholly unahle 
to suppose any particular mode of the divine subsistence iu- 
clading, according to the explanation given, three pei-sons in 
one being, which does not involve a contradiction, this is not 
knowing that the doctrine of three persons in one God as now 
explained, does involve a contradiction. There may be for 
aught that appears to the contrary, some particular mode of 
the divine subsistence, in which God actually exists as one God 
in three persons. It is utterly impossible that man should 
know on a priori ground, that there cannot be. Unless the 
human mind can fully and perfectly comprehend all modes of 
subsistence which are possible in the nature of things — and in 
the present case, all the constituting elements which can enter 
into the whole nature of the Godhead, with the relation of each 
element to every other — it must be forever impossible for man 
to know or decide on a prion ground, that the doctrine of one 
God in three persons, as the language has now been explained, 
involves a contradiction. 

Again : this topic may be presented in another light. The 
human mind necessarily conceives and knows tlmt the suppo- 
sition or assertion of some things — ^for example, that a pai-t is 
equal to the whole, that two and two are five, that a thing is 
and is not-— involves a contradiction ; while it does not neces- 
sarily conceive and know, nor can it decide on a priori ground, 
that the supposition or assertion of some other things, eitlier 
does or does not involve a contradiction ; for example, that 
matter sliouid be created from nothing, that a soul and body 
should be united as they are in one man, that fire should ex- 
plode gunpowder, or burn the hand in contact with it. Tlie 
former instances may be viewed as of two kinds. One is, when 
the proposition is an express contradiction of the plainest form, 
as, that what is, is not, or that one and the same thing is and 
is not. The other is, when the proposition can be reduced to 
an express contradiction, as when it is said that a part is equal 
to the whole ; wliich is to say, that what is not equal to the 
whole, viz., a part, is equal to the whole. Now, when the 
proposition is of the former kind, or an express contradiction 
of the plainest form, then there can be no mistake. Tlie mind 
that apprehends the meaning of the language, necessarily con- 
ceives and knows the contradiction to exist. When the propo- 
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eition IB of the latter kind — one wliich involves a contradiction 
without expressing it in the plainest form — it can be reduced to 
an express contradiction. If then, a proposition is not an ex- 
press contradiction in the plainest form, and if it cannot be re- 
duced to such, then no man can know or decide a priori that it is, 
or that it involves a contradiction. Now, in respect to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as we have explained it, I affirm that it is 
neither an express contradiction, nor can it he reduced to snch. 
If then, the doctrine of the Trinity is not and cannot be the 
express contradiction of asserting that one being is three be- 
ings, in the ordinary use of language— if it cannot be reduced 
to tliis express contradiction, and therefore cannot be known 
to involve it — can it he known to involve any other? 

On this question, it were perhaps sufficient to say, that in 
view of tlie facility — not to eay the certainty — of detecting and 
exposing the contradiction of a proposition like this, could it 
bo known to be of this character,— in view also of the intellec- 
tual strengtli which has been employed upon it for this very 
purpose, and of the fact that no other has ever been charged, 
except that which, as we have seen, is false, — -in view of these 
things, it were eafficient and safe to say, that neither that con- 
tradiction which has been charged, nor any other, can he known 
to be involved in the doctrine. 

But not to rest the (juestion on this ground. The nature of 
the subject rendei-s it impossible that the human mind should 
know on a priori ground, that the doctrine of tlie Trinity, as 
now explained, involves a contradiction. The inquiry respects 
the constitution of the Godhead— the constituting elements of 
an eternal, self-existent being ; and there is nothing which falls 
more entirely without and beyond tlie range and grasp of the 
human intellect. It is true that man has a distinct, well de- 
fined, and even necessary conception, as far as it goes, of what 
he calls a being — of himself, of every other man, of an angel, 
of God. But what enters into the constitution even of a created 
being beyond a very naiTOW limit — what it is in all the ele- 
ments, neither more nor less, which constitutes him the being 
that he is, as these are known to Omniscience, the mind of man, 
Tinperverted by philosopliic speculation, does not attempt on a 
prriori gi'ound to determine. The inquiry at once associates 
with itself a consciousness of intellectual imbecility, and the 
mind falters in despair before entering on the investigation. 
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At the same time it necessarily forms a general limited 
conception of a being, and determines, not that more than it 
thus conceives is not true, but that what it thus necessarily con- 
ceives is true. From the nature of tlie mind as a knower, it is 
impossible that it should conceive and know a being, witliout 
conceiving and knowing him to consist at least of one substance 
and one phenomena! nature, or a nature qualifying him to pro- 
duce phenomena. Tliis conception of a substance and a phe- 
nomenal nature, may be said to be the common or ordinary 
conception of a being, and so much at least as is comprised in 
this we may be justly said to know of every being. But how 
little do we know, even of a created being, compared with 
Him who knew how to give him existence from nothing ! How 
many things may be predicated of every being, for anght 
we know or can know to the contrary, on a priori ground, 
or from mere phenomena which, in the nature of things, 
would be credible, and which, supported by proper evidence, 
especially by God's declaration, would demand our unhesita- 
ting belief? 

It is true that the idea of a substance is, of that to which a 
phenomenal nature, commonly conceived as a class of proper- 
ties or attributes, belongs, Keason, the competent, nnpervert- 
ed intellect of man, necessarily gives the truth, that every sub- 
tance has a nature qualifying it for the production of all its 
diveree phenomena or effects. Hence the mind, forming this 
conception of a being from mere phenomena, and having no 
evidence of any thing more from mere phenomena than what is 
included in it, regards it in all such cases as a just and true con- 
ception of a being. Such it undoubtedly is. So much as this 
conception involves, is to be received as true in all cases ; and 
on the ground of phenomena merely, and on the authority of 
reason merely, nothing more is to be received as true. But to 
return to the question. Can nothing more be true in the na- 
ture of things? Can nothing more be true of the whole Tiatwre 
of a being than is comprised in this limited conception, formed 
solely on the ground of phenomena ? Can man absolutely know 
it to be impossible in the nature of things, that nothing more 
should be true ? Were man omniscient, would he know more 
than he can know fram mere phenomena ? Could not God if 
he pleased, tell us something more than, in this manner, we 
now know — something which would greatly change and ex- 
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tend onr conception beyond our ordinary phenomenal concep- 
tion of a being — especially of himself? 

Let lis reflect carefully on the question, "What then does 
mere reason, on the basis of phenomena merely, decide respect- 
ing the constituting elements of a being ? I answer as before, 
that a being consists of that something, as opposed to nothing, 
to which a phenomenal nature pertains. But this is not de- 
ciding that nothing moie can be true, nor that nothing more is 
true. What reason thus necessarily decides to be true, is true. 
But reason does not necessarily give, nor pretend to give us 
all truth. Eeason is not omniscient. "While therefore, on the 
authority of mere reason, it would be, for the want of evidence, 
in the highest degree irrational to believe that a being consists 
of any thing more than one substance and one phenomenal na- 
ture, as we have explained the language, still that nothing 
more can be true in the case, except what is comprised in this 
very limited conception,— nothing more, in respect to his sub- 
stance and his phenomenal nature, except what qualifies him 
for one form of personal, phenomenal action, is not, as the 
"Unitarian assumes, a judgment of reason, or a necessary decis- 
ion of the human mind. The assumption of this is obviously 

THE FIEST AND GEAND EEEOE OF THE "UnITAEIAH IS ALL HIS 

EEAsoNiNG. Hc assumes, not only that reason necessarily ^ves 
the ordinaiy phenomenal conception of every being, but that 
it necessarily excludes from this conception that of tri-person- 
ality, or a threefold qualification for three distinct forms of 
personal, phenomenal action, as a false conception ; in other 
words, be assumes that human reason necessarily decides tliat 
a being having one absolute substance and one phenomenal 
nature, qualifying liim for one form of phenomenal action, 
cannot in the nature of things, either by any peculiarity of his 
substance or of his phenomenal nature, or of both, or in any 
mode of subsistence whatever, be qualified for three distinct 
personal forms of phenomenal action. This wo say is an unau- 
thorized, because a groundless assumption by human reason. 
I admit that reason necessarily conceives that every being con- 
sists at least of one substance and one phenomenal nature, quali- 
fying him for at least one form of personal, phenomenal action. 
But reason docs not necessarily decide either that more is or is 
not true of a being. It is true that, in all ordinary cases — 
even in all cases but one — there is an utter want of evidence 
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of any thing more than is included in the ordinary conception 
of a being. Tliis want of evidence requires us ^wt to believ^e, 
or forbids o8 to believe, that there is any thing more ; but does 
not require nor even authorize ua U) heUeve, and thus to assert, 
that there is noi any thing more. The entire want of evidence 
of a fact or truth, forbids us to believe the fact or truth ; but 
instead of authorizing us to d^ny the fact or truth, it forbids us 
to disbeli&oe it. The entire want of evidence that Saturn has 
more rings than one, forbids us to believe that it has more than 
one; but it does not authorize us to believe that it has not 
more than one. It forbids us to disbelieve that it has more 
than one, for evidence of more is quite supposable ; and with 
evidence of more, we should be required to believe more. Be- 
sides, if it be granted that tlie want of all evidence that any 
being has a threefold nature in some sort, which qualitication 
for distinct personal forms of phenomenal action authorizes the 
belief that he has not, still this is mere heUef, and not knowl- 
edge — a mere inference, founded solely on the want of evi- 
dence. How then would it be if we had good and sufficient 
evidence, even God's declaration, that some particular being 
possesses this threefold qualification ? If God should reveal on 
this subject something more of himself than human reason 
can discover from mere phenomena, would human reason be 
competent to contradict tlie revelation ? Plainly, no man can 
know on a priori ground, and therefore no man can assert on 
this ground, that it is impossible in the nature of things that 
God should be one being in such a modified sense, as to in- 
clude three persons in such a modified sense, tliat by his 
tri-pei'sonality he is qualified in a corresponding modified 
sense, for three distinct, divine, personal forms of phenomenal 
action. 

In illustration of what has now been said, let us suppose as 
some philosophers and some Unitarians do, that the human 
mind consists simply of one phenomenal nature, or of one com- 
bination of mental properties, witliout a substance to wliich 
this nature or these properties belong. Let us now suppose 
any three such minds as we now conceive tliem to be, each to 
exhibit the same mental phenomena — tlie same distinct men- 
tal operatiiius and states in its own consciousness — ^wliicb any 
three minds now exhibit. If now God, in a well-attested reve- 
lation, should declai-e, contrary to the supposed conception in 
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one respect, that these three minds were united by a common 
substance, would any man know the declaration to be false ? 
Again, suppose that, in a well-attested rerelation and in formal 
and express terms, God should announce to us that every 
three — every triplet of human beings — while they are three 
persons in respect to distinct qualihcations for tlireo distinct 
personal fonns of mental action, as we now conceive them to 
be, — except that tliey are so combined in one and the same 
substance that they are as truly, though in a different respect, 
one being, as each of the three in our present conception is one 
being ; — who is tlie man that knows so much of the elements of 
a being— even of himself as a being — of what is possible and 
impossible in the nature of things, as to be able to pronounce 
the revelation false ? "Who would do it with the same assur- 
ance that he pronounces the proposition that two and two are 
five, to be false ? Who can absolutely know that the crea- 
tion of such a being is beyond the power of the Almighty ? If 
you say that it involves a contradiction, specify and make 
it manifest, or learn to be silent on the question of what is im- 
possible to Omnipotence. "What is tlie soul?" said one to 
Marivaux. " I know nothing of it," he replied, " hut that 
it is spiritual and immortal." "Well," said his friend, "let 
us ask Tontenelle, and he will tell us what it is," "No," 
said Marivaux, " ask anybody but Fontenclle, for he has 
too much good sense to know any thing more about it than 
we do." 

Man then, has not that a priori knowledge of the consti- 
tuting elements of any being, much less of one eternal and self- 
existent, which enables him to decide in all respects what can 
and what cannot be true in the nature of things, respecting 
the mode of bis subsistence. In such inquiries the haman 
mind is baffled, and falls back in despairing weakness; and so 
it must be, till man shall comprehend what God only knows. 
The vegetation of a blade of grass, the motions of an insect, the 
simplest organized being, the merest atom of inert matter, pre- 
sent mysteries which human reason cannot penetrate. In 
view then, of the greatness and incomprehensibleness of God, 
what known impossibility is there that he should subsist — what 
a priori presumption in the nature of things against supposing 
liim to subsist in a very diverse mode from that of his creatures, 
even in tliat of one God in three persons, or of one divine being 
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in such a modified and peculiar senee, as to include three per- 
sons in such a modified and peculiar sense, that by his tri-pereon- 
ality he is qualified in a corresponding modified sense, for 
three distinct, divine personal forms of phenomenal action? 
Surely, in respect to the constituting elements of that Being, 
■who, himself uncaused, created mind and matter, men, angels, 
archangels, and all from absolute nothing, our feeble intellect 
may well consent to be enlightened by a revelation from him- 
self, and to bow in humble, grateful adoration, before what he 
shall reveal concerning his eternal Godhead. "What God re- 
veals of himself, until it he absolutely hrwrnn to be self-contra- 
dictory and impossible in the nature of things, is credible, and 
must he believed, or God must be made a liar. 

I have thns attempted to show how entirely groundless and 
unauthorized is the charge of contradiction and impossibility, 
ever alleged and insisted on by "Unitarians, against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. I have said the more on this topic, not 
because it would not be sufficient for the Trinitarian to meet 
the gratuitous charge with a simple denial, at least until the 
Unitarian shall specify some other contradiction than that 
which he does specify, but because, by a most unwarrantable 
assumption to which it is necessary to give prominence, and 
thns to call particular attention, he gives plausibility to this 
charge in his own mind, and often in the minds of otliers. 
This we claim to have shown to be entirely gi-atuitous, and 
even absolutely forbidden by the laws of rational belief. It is 
forbidden by these laws, even in respect to a created being. 
Man, though required to believe what he necessarily conceives 
to be true, and, though forbidden to believe any thing more, 
for want of evidence concerning the elements of his own being, 
is not required to lelieve that nothing more is ti-ue, but is for- 
hidden to hdime that nothing more is or can he true. To sup- 
pose otherwise is to suppose that man, in one set of circum- 
stances may be required not merely not to bdieoe, hut to 
disbelieve tliat which, in an another set of circumstances, may 
be proved to be true. If then, it be gratuitous and unauthor- 
ized to believe that nothing more is or can he true of the 
elements of our own being than what is given by mere phe- 
nomena, how much more so is it to believe that nothing more 
can be true of the elements of God's being than is manifested 
merely by his works? It is this assumption in respect to God, 
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which I consider the grand and fundamental error of the 
Unitarian in all hia reasoning. When this shall be clearly 
seen, and not till then, will it be manifest how flagrantly 
gratuitous and unauthorized, not to say irreverent, is his charge 
of contradiction and absurdity, echoed and re-echoed against 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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A PRESDMPTiOH, as the term is now iised, may be said to be 
founded on evidence which the mind is authorized to take, 
though of a lower kind or degree than that which ia called 
ftdljyroof. It may rest in it prior to the inquiry whether full 
proof exists or not. Such a presumption may be greater or 
less, stronger or weaker, at least in two respects, — either as 
that which furnishes it is sustained by more or less evidence, 
or as it ia more or less fitted to support the proposition which 
it is alleged to support. Of course, if that which is alleged as 
furnishing the presumption has no existence, or if its existence 
is wholly without evidence, or if on the supposition of its ex- 
istence, it is in no respect fitted to support the proposition, then 
there is no presumption. 

The self-contradiction which Unitarians assert to be involved 
in the doctrine, if the allegation were true, would not be a 
premmpUon against the truth of the doctrine, but a full and 
unanswerable proof of its falsehood, giving an impossibility, 
which absolutely precludes all evidence of its truth. 

But aside from all consideration of this contradiction, the 
assertion of which I claim to have shown ia wholly groundless 
and absolutely forbidden by the laws of reasoning, there is in 
many minds a strong presumption against the truth of the 
doctrine of one God in three persons. This, so far as it exists 
in the view of those who receive it, is doubtless counteracted 
by abundant proof of its truth, while probably, in the view of 
the Unitarian, it is so strong as to be quite sufficient to prove 
that the doctrine is not revealed, and is not true. 

My present design is to show — 
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I. That there is no presumption against the truth of the doc- 
triiie af the Trinity, as now explained ; and, 

II. That there is a strong presumption in favor of its truth. 
I. Tliere is no presumption against tho truth of the doctrine. 
Any presumption which may be asserted against its truth 

must be implied in tlie doctrine itself, or must arise from what 
the doctrine asserts respecting the mode in which one God or 
one Divine Being subsists ; or, respecting the constituent ele- 
ments of his being, when it is said, in the meaning in which 
the language has now been explained, that he is one God in 
three persons. What then is this doctrine ? It is that God is 
one being in such a modified and extended sense of the lan- 
guage, as to include three persons in such a modified and re- 
stricted sense of the terms, that he is ciualifled, in a correspond- 
ing restricted sense, for three distinct divine personal forms of 
phenomenal action. !Now what presumption is furnished by 
tliis doctrine against its truth ? T>oe8 it assert that one God is 
three Gods, or that there are more Gods than one ? It admits 
of no such construction, for it expressly affirms that there is but 
one God, and that the three persons, as persons, are not three 
beings or three Gods. Does the doctiinc then, exclude from 
the conception of God the ordinary, necessary phenomenal 
conception of a being? So far from it, that in asserting that 
God is one being, it includes this conception. Does tlie doc- 
trine then, include more in the conception of God as one be- 
ing, than is comprised in the ordinary, necessary phenomenal 
conception of a being ? But allowing this, what presumption 
does it afford against the truth of the doctrine ? What shadow 
of evidence can the mind of man discover, that the eternal, self- 
existent God should not subsist in a mode pecnUar to himself, 
and quite diverse from that of creatures ? Kather, what evi- 
dence can man possess that nothing more enters into the full 
and trne conception which is formed by his own infinite mind 
of himself, than is comprised in the ordinary, phenomenal, and 
very limited conception which man forma of the same being? 
What evidence has man or can he have, that this limited phe- 
nomenal conception of his own being comprises all that is true, 
and aU that God, who made him, conceives and knows to be 
true? If there is nothing like evidence to his mind that inore 
is not, in this respect, true of himself, what presumption can 
there be that more is not true of the self-existent God, even 
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that which constitutes threo persons in one God ? More par- 
Ijcularly, is any presumption against it furnished by either rea- 
son or revelation! Not by reason. Reason indeed, gives 
what I have called the ordinary phenomenal conception of a 
being — the conception of one snbstanee and one phenomenal 
nature, and of nothing more. Here obviously, is the radical 
error of those who suppose that there is some reasonable pre- 
sumption against the doctrine of the Trinity. They confidently 
but falsely assume, that because, when they have formed the 
ordinary conception of a being from phenomena merely, nothing 
more can be rationally believed to be true on tliis ground than 
what is included in the phenomenal conception, they are au- 
thorized to believe tliat nothing more is true. Whereas they 
are, by the laws of reasoning, absolutely forbidden in such a 
case to believe that nothing more is true, there being not the 
faintest shade of evidence that something more than is proved 
to be true by phenomena, is not true. What right does reason 
or logic give to any man to believe, or even to surmise, that 
his conception of the nature of any being is the exact limit and 
measure of all that is true ? 

But it may here be asked, Is not this phenomenal conception 
a true one, fully authorized and even required by reason and 
evidence, when formed of every other being but God ? and is 
there not also some presumption arising from this fact, that it 
is also a true conception of God as a being ? I answer, unde- 
niably. But the question is not, whether this is a true con- 
ception of God and of every other being, nor whether there is 
not a presumption that it is a true conception, for there is the 
most decisive proof i}ia,t it is; but does this true conception 
comprise all that is true, either of God as a being, or of any 
other being as a being ! Is it said that every man knows in 
respect to himself, that he is what, in this phenomenal con- 
ception, lie conceives himself to be ? and that if more entered 
into the constitution of his being than what he thus conceives 
to be true, he would know that also ! I answer, that nothing 
is plainer, than that if more pertained to his constitution as a 
being than he now conceives, he could not, if the phenomena 
of his mind being in his own consciousness exactly what they 
now are, know tliat any thing more pertained to it than he now 
conceives. Is it then said, that if more were true than is in- 
volved in his present conception, the phenomena of the mind 
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would indicate the fact? I answer, this ie gratuitously said. 
Who can adduce the slightest evidence to show, that he wh» 
has made any three men, cannot, by a common Bubstance, so 
unite them, that they sliall be even more properly said to be 
one being than three beings, and yet the mental operations and 
phenomena of each be exactly in the consciousness of each, 
what they now are ? No such evidence can be adduced, and 
when there ia no evidence there is no presumption. The error 
then is palpable. There is no presumption furnished by the 
phenomenal conception cither of God or any being, and there- 
fore none furnished by reason, that God is not one being in 
three persons. 

Further, no presumption against the doctrine of the Trinity 
is furnished by divine revelation. The only one which can be 
supposed, must arise from tlie assumption, that the sacred wri- 
ters, when they speak— as they confessedly do — of God as a 
divine ieing, or as one divine being, mean that he ia a heing in 
the ordinary or usual sense of the word. On this ground if on 
any, a presumption must be supposed against his tri-personality. 

On this topic it is easy for the mind to mislead itself by in- 
definite conceptions and language. Different views of the 
manner in which the sacred writers use language may be en- 
tertained, any one of which may seem to authorize the pre- 
sumption concerning which we now inquire. Some of these 
different views I propose to examine. 

It may be said then, that the sacred writers in all cases 
when they speak of God, mean that he is a being in the usiial 
sense of the word, and that this fact, considered in itself, fur- 
nishes a presumption that they do not speak of him as a ieing 
in any further meaning. It is readily admitted, and fully be- 
lieved, that whenever they speak of God, they mean that he is 
a ieing in at least the full, ordinary, or usual meaning of the 
word. But this, considered simply in itself, by no means 
proves that they do not, at the same time and in all cases, 
conceive of and use the word heing in more than its ordinary 
import. That it may be warrantably said that they do not use 
the language in a more extended meaning, there must be evi- 
dence that they do not; for it is supposable that there should 
be evidence to the contrary, and if it exists, then there is no 
evidence, or presumption even, that they do not use the lan- 
guage in a further meaning than its usual one. If it does not, 
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then the evidence that they mean that God is a ieing in the 
ordinary use of the word, la all the evidence in the case. But 
this is simply evidence that they mean to say that God ia a 
heing in nothing more nor less than the usual meaning of the 
word. Indeed, without a revelation, asserting or evincing in 
some way the fact that God is not a being in a further than 
the ordinary meaning of the word, the sacred writers could 
have no warrant to mean thai he is not, because they could 
have no evidence th^t he is not. The utter want of evidence 
of the fact is not the slightest proof against it. It is not so in 
respect to any snpposed fact, except when evidence of the fact 
exists with it. But it will not be pretended that, if God as a 
heing is something more than is involved in the itsual meaning 
of the word, he would certainly furnish evidence of the fact. 
That tlie sacred writers tlieo, according to the present sup- 
position, speak of God as a leing^ in at least the usual meaning 
of the word, does not fumibh the slightest presumption that 
they do not, in every such instance, conceive and speak, and 
intend to be understood as speaking of him as a being in a 
further than the ordinary sense, even as one beiog in three 
persons. To illustrate by an example : should one affirm that 
God is a being, or one being, in a case in which nothing more 
can be known or reasonably conjectured concerning his par- 
ticular opinion, his assertion ought to be understood to mean 
that God is a hdn^ in the umml sense of the word, and nothing 
more. This is all that the language, thns considered in itself 
merely, can be justly said to express. In this meaning how- 
ever, it furnishes not the slightest evidence that the conception 
of the speaker concerning the being of God, is that of the 
Unitarian, nor tliat of the Trinitarian, nor that it is the particu- 
lar conception of either. If now we suppose the speaker, in 
connection with the snpposed assertion, to he known as a 
Unitarian, then he is justly understood to mean, not only that 
God is a being in the ordinary sense of the word, but also that 
he is not a being in any further meaning, or at least in that 
which the Trinitarian maintains. On the other hand, if the 
speaker is known as a Trinitarian, then he is justly understood 
to mean that God is a being not only in the full, usnal sense, 
but in a still further meaning of the word. Until some evi- 
dence besides tlie supposed assertion be adduced, that the 
speaker means to say that God is not a being in any further 
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than tlie neua! acceptation of the word, there can be no war- 
rant for asserting that he does mean to say tliis. It is to asseit 
that to be true of which there is no evidence, and when it is as 
likely to be false as to bo true, there being no evidence or pre- 
sumption either way. Let the Unitarian and all others see, in 
this view, the palpable injustice which would be done to tlie 
supposed speaker, were be a Trinitaj'ian, by this interpretation 
of bia language, and be sure to avoid the same injustice toward 
the sacred writers. 

Again : it may be said that the sacred writers, by the lan- 
guage which they use in some cases, clearly mean that God is 
a ieing in the usual meaning of the word, without giving in 
those cases the least supposable intimation that he is a being 
in any extended meaning;- and that hence a presumption 
arises, that they in no case speak of him as a being in any 
Buch, For the sake of the argument let it be admitted that, in 
tliose earlier periods of divine revelation, when the great design 
was to deny and subvert polytheism, that the sacred writers 
spoke of God as a being, or as one being only in the ordinary 
use of the language, and without giving the least intimation 
that he is a being in any further meaning. But if this be ad- 
mitted, it furnishes no presumption against a further use of the 
same language, sustained by abundant proof, in some subse- 
quent revelation. God, in his wisdom and goodness, has given 
to this world a progressive revelation. It is quite supposable 
therefore, that the only authorized conception of God in the 
time of Abraham and of Moses, was more limited llian in the 
time of the later prophets, and in the time of the latter than in 
the time of Christ and of bis apostles. If this were so, the 
word God, as denoting the Divine Being, would acquire a 
further or more extended meaning as the conception and 
knowledge of him should be extended. This is unavoidably 
true of all woi-ds in analogous cases. Tlie time was when gold 
was not known to be soluble in aqua regia, nor common air to 
be heavy. Subsequent to such knowledge, and as its necessary 
consequence, these words acquired a further meaning than 
what tiiey had before. In like manner, it is altogether credible, 
that when the time arrived to unfold in its full and final form 
the great work of this world's redemption, God sliould more 
fully reveal than before that grand peculiarity of the mode of 
his subsistence, on which this work, in its provisions for de- 
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livcrance from the penalty and power of sin, is supposed by 
some to depend. And, on tliie supposition, what possible pre- 
sumption could arise from speaking of God as a being, or as 
any being, only in the usual meaning of the word, (luring the 
period of a less perfect revelation, against conceiving and 
speaking of liim in a further meaning of the language, under a 
fuller revelation, and with further knowledge of the mode of 
his Bubsistence ? What possible presumption could be created 
by speaking of God as a being in the usual meaning of the 
word, that nothing more was or could be true of him than what 
is involved in this limited conception? "Who that knows how 
to estimate evidence, will say that a subsequent revelation of a 
further meaning had to encounter the least presumplion against 
its truth, or tliat God could not announce a certain degi'ee of 
trutli concerning himself, and subsequently announce more, 
without, by the latter annunciation, contradicting a belief which 
he had before authorized, and even required. The mere sup- 
position that God, for highly important ends, might in iiia later 
revelations increase the knowledge of his mode of subsietence, 
precludes every presumption against the fact, arising from the 
prior limitation of such knowledge. 

Is it then affirmed, that the sacred writers when they speak 
of God, mean in all cases that he is a being in the usual sense 
of the word, without deciding or intimating either that he is, 
or that he is not, a being in any that is more extended ; and 
that hence a presumption arises, that God is not a being in any 
further meaning than the usual one ? This view of the language 
of the sacred writei^ presents the strongest ease in regard to 
the question under consideration, which can be supposed with 
any plausibility. There can however, be no pretense that they 
have by any logical definition, or by any philosophical explana- 
tion, in respect to hie substance and properties, or essence and 
attributes, shut off all further conception of him as a being 
than what is included in the usual meaning of the word. For 
any distinct, accurately defined, philosophic import of their 
language on this subject, we shall look in vain to their writings. 
The most that can be pretended is, that they speak of God as 
a being, or as one being, in the usual sense of the word, with- 
out deciding or intimating that more is true, or that more is 
not true. Let it then be supposed, that such is the manner in 
which the sacred writers in all cases speak of God. On this 
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supposition, I readily admit that iiothirg more than what ia 
inchided in tiiis ordinary conception of a being can be proved 
from the Scriptures to be true of God ; and that of course no 
one can be authorized to believe or assert that more is true ; 
or that God is one being in three persons. Bnt it is equally 
obvions that there is in this case no evidence nor presinnption 
that nothing more is true of God than what ie comprised in the 
merely ordinary phenomenal conception of a being. There is 
a palpable difference between no evidence, or the utter want of 
evidence that a thing is, and evidence that it is tioL Who 
then that pretends to reason can say, that the ntter want of 
evidence that God, as a being, is any thing more than is com- 
prised in the usual meaning of the woid, is evidence even of 
the lowest kind, that he is not any thing more, even one being 
in three persons ? Admitting the utmost that can be supposed 
with the least plausibility, in respect to the language of reve- 
lation concerning God, there is not from this source the slight- 
est presumption against the doctrine of the Trinity. 

But another thing is here to be said. To assume what is 
now supposed in respect to the language of revelation, is, in the 
present stage of inquiry, wholly gratuitous and forbidden by 
the laws of fair reasoning. "So one can be authorized to 
assume that the sacred writers alwaj-a speak of God in merely 
the usual meaning of the word being, until the question be first 
decided on independent grounds, whether they do not con- 
ceive and speak of Him in a more extended meaning of the 
word, even as one being in three persons. To assume that this 
is not BO, until the contrary is shown to be true on its own in- 
dependent grounds of argument, is to beg a main question in 
debate. It is to assume that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
revealed in the Scriptures, and that of course there ie no suffi- 
cient warrant to believe it. He who asserts that the Scriptures 
do not reveal this doctrine, is bound to prove it. Does he say 
no man can prove a negative proposition^ If so, then be is 
forbidden to assert that it is a true proposition. Besides, if 
there is no evidence from the Scriptures that the doctrine is 
true, then we are bound simply not to believe, or forbidden to 
believe, that it ia true. But this is not being bound to believe 
that it is not true. Besides, the question here is not whether 
the Scriptures do or do not reveal God as one being in three 
; but it is whether there is aaj j)resurription — any low 
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degree of evidence from the Scriptures, that God is noi one 
being in three pereons, prior to the inquiiy whether there ie or 
is not ^w^jwo^ from the Scriptures that he is Biich a being. 
Without then, aseuming what cannot be done without gross 
unfaimess in the argomeiit, that tiie Scriptures always speali of 
God as a being in •merely the usual sense of the word, tlie only 
fact in the Scriptures which can be supposed to furnish a pre- 
sumption against the tri-pei-sonality of God is, that tliey speak 
of him in some instances in the limal sense of the word being; 
a fact quite consistent with their speaking of him in other in- 
stances as a being in a further meaning, even as one God in 
three pereons. The only supposable fact in tJie case cannot 
therefore funiish the least evidence or presumption that God is 
not such a being, nor that the Scriptures do not speak of him 
as such. 

From what has now been said, it follows that there is iwpr&- 
sumption; either from reason or i-evelation, that God is not a 
being in a more extended than the usual meaning of the word, 
even in any which involves no contradiction, and therefore that 
he is not one being in three persons. So far from there being 
any such presumption, the supposition of it must result solely 
from falsely assuming, that when there is not a particle of evi- 
dence either that a thing is or that it is not, there is evidence 
that it w not in the fact that there is no evidence that it is. 

The Unitarian, supposing him as I now do, to abandon the 
charge of self-contradiction as involved in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, would, as I have said, proiahly consider the presump- 
tion against it arising from what he calls the Unity of God, so 
violent as to authorize the most confident "belief that the doc- 
trine is not true. I saj probably; for who does not know that 
the Unitarians constantly deny the true reading and Orthodox 
interpretation of Trinitarian texts chiefly, and often solely on 
tlie ground of what they call the Unity of God ? I suppose this 
fact will be admitted, at least to a great extent ; and if it be 
so, I ask how is it possible tliat a Unitarian persuades himself 
that there ie such a strong presumption from the Unity of God 
against the doctrine of the Trinity ! I admit indeed, that the 
simple fact that God is a being in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, furnishes no evidence nor the least presumption that he 
is one being in three j)ersons. But how does this simple fact 
furnisli, in the view of the Unitarian, the strong presumption 
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that God as a being is not something more, even one being in 
three persona? Evidence or proof both from reason and rev- 
elation merely to the simple fact that God is one being in the 
■usual meaning of the word, is evidence or proof of the simple 
fact, and of nothing more. How then, can the Unitarian re- 
gard it as evidence that God is not a being, or one being in 
three persons ? Uow is this possible, except that he falsely 
assumes that the otter want of evidence which requires us riot 
to helieve that a thing is, is equivalent to evidence which re- 
quire us to believe that t?te thing is not f Plainly, it is by this 
error in estimating evidence that he finds this strong presump- 
tion against the docti-ine of the Trinity. Hence, wiUi the false- 
hood of the doctrine confidently settled and assumed before- 
hand, he goes without one misgiving to the worii of amending 
and interpreting the sacred text. What a basis is this for a 
Christian's faith ! — that the fitter want of all emdmce from the 
Unity of God for the tri-personality of God, is decisive ^proof 
that God is not trir-personal / 

If the Unitarian denies that this most unwarrantable assump- 
tion is the first and main premise of his best argument for tlie 
falsehood of the doctrine of the Ti-inity, then I ask him either 
to admit that no presumption against it arises from the doc- 
trine of the divine Unity, or to show how such a one can arise 
from this doctrine, except it depend on the specified assump- 
tion. Dislodged, as I have a right to assume that he is, from 
hia position that the doctj-ine of the Trinity is selt-contradie- 
tory, if he admits that there is no presamption against its truth 
arising from the divine Unity, tlien he must admit tliat the 
doctrine of one God who is tri-pereonal, is as credible as the 
doctrine of one God who is not tri-personal. Witli this admis- 
sion, with what success will he oppose the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or assail the scriptural arguments alleged in its sup- 
port ? If, on the otlier hand, he still maintains tiiat this strong 
presumption from the divine Unity exists against the doctrine 
of the Trinity, then I repeat the challenge, and call on him to 
show how this presumption can arise, except from the mon- 
strous assumption, that the utter want of evidence from the 
divine Unity that God is tri-personal, is decisive evidence that 
he is not tri-personal. 

I have dwelt longer on this topic than the mere exigency of 
the argument requires, because it is difficult in many c^es to 
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hoM the mind to the precise point at issue. In such cases 
the.'e is a great waut of reflection, resulting in indefinite and 
confused or rather vacillating ideas of the subject, by which 
the mind at most attains only a cloudy conception of something 
very like a Trinity of persons, and very nearly as incredible. 
To secure the mind from this vague and necessarily false mode 
of conceiving of this momentous subject, by giving precision to 
the conception of one God in three persons, by directing atten- 
tion steadily to the import of the terms employed in stating the 
doctrine, and particularly by an examination of every plausi- 
ble ground of a presumption against the truth of it, I have 
attempted to show that no such ground does or can exist, and 
that any and all such must depend on the false assumption, 
that the utter want of evidence from the divine Unity tliat God 
is tri-pereonal, is proof that he is not tii-persona! ; or, in the 
form of a general principle, that the utter want of evidence that 
a thing is, is proof that it is Twt, which is a palpable absurdity. 
There was a time when man was ignorant that tlie loadstone 
had the power of attraction, and another and later time when 
there was no knowledge of its attribute of polarity ; but who 
will say that this want of evidence of these properties of the 
loadstone was evidence that it did not possess them ! It is ob- 
vious that, on the principle of the Unitarian, our knowledge of 
God, supposing it to be limited and inadec[uate at one time, 
could never be extended or enlarged, even by a revelation 
from himself. 

I only add, that it were enough to say that such are the 
greatness and incomprehensibleness of God, as to remove every 
presumption that he is not a being in a more extended sense 
than the ■umal meaning of the word,— a being in a mode of sub- 
sistence quite diveree from that of any of his creatures, — even 
one being in three persons. For who that asks v>hat Cfodis as 
a hdng, — who that in the attitude of this inquiry ventures to 
look up to such greatness and glory,— shall be incredulous ia 
respect to any discovery which such a being can make of him- 
eelf by his own revelation ? Who that comes to the living 
oracles or consults his own reason, and so finds that tlie God of 
eternity is one being, shall hence decide or even presume that 
he is not one being in that peculiarly sublime and august mode 
of subsistence which qualifies him, in each of three distinct 
divine and personal forms of action, to express his whole Deity ? 
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I now proceed to show — 

II. That tliere is a presumption for the truth of the doctrine, 
that God *s one being in three persons. 

The facts from which this preeiiniptioii is supposed to arise, 
may he summarily comprised in these: — that God is adminis- 
tering a perfect Moral Government over men under an econ- 
omy of grace, with the design to reform, to pardon and reward 
sinful beings ; that the acconiplishment of this design rendem 
necessary the two great provisions of an adequate Atonement 
for sin and an adequate reclaiming influence from its power ; 
and that the mode of divine subsistence in the Trinity fur 
nishes the most, if not the only satisfactory explanation of the 
adequacy of these provisions, which by tlie human mind is 
conceivable. "With these things in view, it is now maintained 
that a presumption arises that the doctrine of the Trinity ia 
true. 

It is difficult however, to present to the apprehension of 
many minds the reality and intrinsic force of this presumption. 
The Moral Government of God over this world, as a part of 
natural theology, has been but imperfectly unfolded, or rather 
I may say, in its nature and fundamental principles, has 
scarcely been made a subject of investigation. Hence compar- 
atively few minds, even among those which in many respects 
are well versed in theology, have formed any adequate views 
of the facts from whicli arises a presumption for the truth of 
the doctrine of a triune God, while by others, and especially 
by our Unitarian opponents, these facts, at least so far as they 
are supposed to furnish the presumption now maintained, are 
altogether denied. It is difficult therefore, not to say inipossi- 
ble, without a prolonged and labored discussion of the nature 
of God's Moral Government and of the principles of its admin- 
istration under a system of grace — and thus turning aside too 
far from our present main design — to exhibit to the apprehen- 
sion of many, especially of Unitarians, the grounds of the pre- 
sumption which is now maintained. All therefore which I 
now propose, is a bnef recapitulation of some facts and princi- 
ples which I have already attempted to establish, respecting 
God's Moral Government over men. I sliall also confine myself 
chiefly to showing a presumption for the distinct divine per- 
sonality of the Son. 

That we may better appreciate the kind of evidence which, it 
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is claimed, exists in the present case, let ns look at some exam- 
ples in which it presents itself in a more familiar aspect. 

Suppose then, that one who has long and in vain employed 
his invention on the construction of a watch, abandons the at- 
tempt in despair, heing thwarted in his design by an utter ina- 
bility to devise any expedient by which to adjust the relations 
of the spring and the balance-wheel. Suppose now, that he is 
informed that another has devised an expedient by which the 
difficulty which he encountered is surmounted, and has actually 
produced a watch of the most perfect structure. He naturally 
inquires how the difficulty, which appeared to him wholly in- 
surmountable, had been overcome. His informant, without 
being able to answer the inquiry in respect to the method ac- 
tually adopted, merely describes one which had been suggested 
to liim by the maker of the watch, as a possible method which 
would be fully adequate to the purpose. This possible and 
perfect method of attaining the object carries with it its own 
evidence to the mind of the inquirer, and he no sooner appre- 
hends its adaptation and adequacy to the end, than he regards 
it as affording a strong presumption that it is the very expe- 
dient by which the successful watchmaker has given perfection 
to the watch. 

The same thing might be illustrated in cases innumerable. 
The principle is, that when we know another has accomplished 
an object or end, then, so far as we have evidence tJiat there is 
one and only one expedient or means by which that object or 
end could be accomplished, so far we eouelude, or at least, as 
tlie case may be, presume, that he adopted that expedient or 
means. 

But is this principle as applicable to the doings of God as to 
the doings of men ? Let us see. Suppose then, that one were 
well assured that God has given a revelation to this world, who 
as yet has never seen the Bible and knows nothing of its eon- 
tents. Suppose now, he accidentally opens a book, and with- 
out a suspicion that it claims to be a revelation, reads the law 
promulged, the moral precepts inculcated, and the plan of 
divine mercy unfolded in the book which we call the Bible ; 
that he closes the book and never sees it again nor leams any 
thing more of its contents ;- — could he now reflect on what he 
had read, and especially, with a knowledge of the end to be 
attained by a divine revelation, could he reflect on what he 
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hail road in its adaptation to accomplish that end, without re- 
garding it as affording a strong presumption that tliis is the 
book which contains God's revelation to man ? Let us take 
anotlier example. It has often been said that there is a strong 
presumption, arising from the regularity of nature's laws, 
against miracles, — even a presumption too strong to be over- 
come by testimony to their reality. Now let it be admitted 
that there is this presumption against a miracle, when alleged 
as a simple insulated fact, without any connection with or rela- 
tion to any other fact worthy of such divine interposition. But 
how is it when the miracle is alleged as the seal of God's tes- 
timony, — God's own proof of his own revelation given to a lost 
world to accomplish his chief design toward it, the design of 
his mercy ? And especially how is it, when that system of 
tnith, claiming to be his revelation, is once understood — the 
necessity of it to the end for which it is given, seen and ad- 
mitted, and the obstacles to its reception on the part of those 
to whom it is given, duly appreciated 'i Does not all depend 
on its having, and being received as having, God's authority ? 
Is there then, the shadow of a presumption, that God would 
not work miracles in attestation of the divine origin of such a 
system of truth ? Surely, here is an object worthy of God's 
miraculous interposition. Miracles are his own peculiar signa- 
ture and seal, — a manifestation of himself which cannot be mis- 
taken. Miracles, so far as the human mind can conceive, are 
alone fitted to accomplish the end for which they are alleged 
to be wrought. Nor can any mind understand and appreciate 
the end to be accomplished by miracles, their adaptation to 
the end, and, so far as the human mind can see, their necessity 
for its accomplishment, without admitting that every presump- 
tion against the miracles of Christianity is removed, and that a 
strong presumption is famished of tlieir reality. 

In like manner, assuming the fact that Christ has made a 
complete Atonement for ein, it is now maintained, that, as on 
the supposition of his divine personality, and on this supposition 
only, his Atonement is seen, and can be seen, in its complete 
adaptation and adequacy to its end, a presumption arises, that 
he is a divine person in the Godhead, By tliis I do not mean 
to imply that the human mind would ever, of itself, have 
originated the conception of the distinct divine pereonality of 
Christ ; but I mean to say, that with this conception in tlie 
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mind, be its origin what it may, and with the fact of an Atone- 
ment admitted, a complete adaptation and adequacy in the 
Atonement to its end is Been, which, without this conception, 
cannot be seen by the human mind, and that hence arises a 
presumption of the truth of this conception. To explain stil! 
further. Assuming the fact, and the nceessityof an Atonement 
to the forgiveness of sin under the Moral Government of God, 
the human mind, once possessed of adequate views of tiii-* ne- 
cessity, or of the obstacles to be surmounted that sin may be 
forgiven, finds itself utterly unable to devise or even to conjec- 
ture, under the light of nature, or without a revelation, any 
expedient adequate to this great exigency. Sow shall sinfid 
mam he just with God, is not only one of the most momentous 
of all problems, but one of the most intractable to all solution 
by the human mind. Man might know the fact of an Atone- 
ment, he might have fuU assurance of its adequacy as a ground 
of forgiveness, from the divine declaration, and still have no 
conception of its adequacy to this end, from any knowledge of 
the nature of the provision. I do not say that human confi- 
dence could not rest in the divine declaration of its adequacy. 
But I say that human confidence, — the confidence of a guilty . 
mind, of a guilty world, in its sweetest repose, its richest joy, 
and intensest gratitude, — can find its perfect basis only when 
the full and godlike adequacy of the provision is unfolded in 
the nature of the provision. Tlie Atonement of Christianity, to 
be seen in its perfect adequacy to its end, must also be seen in 
its perfect adaptation to its end. My object then, is to show, 
that as the adaptation of this Atonement, so its adequacy can 
be most satisfactorily seen only in view of the divine personal- 
ity of Him by whom it was made ; and hence to infer a pre- 
sumption that he is a divine person in the Godhead. 

I claim then to have shown, that God is administering a 
perfect Moral Government over men, as the best means of 
the best end, or as a system of influence which is dictated 
and demanded by infinite goodness ; that in this high and 
august relation of the Moral Governor of creatures formed 
in his own image, he is under the necessity of establishing his 
autliority or right to reign, in the view of his subjects, by de- 
cisive proof; that he cannot do this without proving his moral 
perfection or benevolence ; that he cannot prove his benevo- 
lence, and so establish his authority, by any thing which he 
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can do in hia other relations, nor by any thing which lie can 
do in this relation, without annexing to his law a penalty which 
shall expres3 or manifest the highest disapprobation of disobe- 
dience which he can feel toward any object which can come 
into competition with it as an object of disapprobation ; that he 
mast inflict, in the form of penalty, the highest degree of nat- 
ural evil on every transgressor, since otherwise he could not 
show higher disapprobation of his disobedience than of this 
degree of suffering ; and that in case of ti-anegression, he must 
either execnte this penalty on the transgressor, as the manifes- 
tation of his highest disapprobation of his disobedience, or 
make an equivalent manifestation of his disapprobation by an- 
other measure or expedient — that of an Atonement. 

In maintaining tliese principles, I claim to have shown, that 
if any thing is proved by moral reasoning, it is that God as 
a benevolent being, must feel, and must show himself to feel, 
a supreme abhorrence or hatred of sin, which in its tnie nature 
tends to tlie destruction of all happiness, and the production of 
all misery in God and his sentient creation. A more monstrous 
incongruity cannot be conceived, than that of a perfectly be- 
nevolent God, who does not feel this supreme hatred of sin, 
and who does not evince to his moral creation by what he 
does, the reality of this feeling. Not to feel thus, is to be, and not 
to show that he feels thus, is to show himself to be, a being of 
unqualified selfishness, even of infinite malignity. Indeed, 
form what views we may of God's government over tliis world 
and other worlds, one thing is most indubitable. If he would 
receive the homage, the love, the submission, the confidence, 
the gratitude of his moral creation, he must evince to them his 
goodness, and thus to evince his goodness, he must do it in the 
form of supreme, immutable, everlasting abhorrence of sin, the 
worst of evils. Not to do this, is to manifest indifference to that 
action on the part, of his creatures, which is, in its true nature 
and tendency, the only and the sure means of the highest mis- 
ery of all. Not to do this, is to show himself indifferent to the 
weal and woe, the life and death, of his own creation, — a being 
having no rectitude of principle ; and who, for aught that ap- 
pears, will sacrifice to self-will, to favoritism, to caprice, to 
selfishness in some form, every interest of every creature, — a 
being whose character can excite no love, awaken no hope, in- 
spire no confidence ; whose heart is untouched by pity, un- 
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moved by woe, — a being, the bare thoiiglit of whom is enough 
to fill the soul with consternation and dismay. Such is the 
God — let sentimentalism think and say what it will of his good- 
ness — such is the God, and snch he proves himself to be, who 
does not feel, and show himself to feel, a supreme abhorrence 
of ein, compared with any possible evil that can come into 
competition with it as an object of his practical abhorrence. 

Now this manifestation of his supreme abhorrence of sin can 
be made only in one of two ways : either by inflicting on every 
transgressor of law that degree of suffering which shall mani- 
fest or prove it, and thus prove his benevolence, and thus sus- 
tain his authority or right to reign ; or, by an Atonement, that 
is, by some expedient which shall make an eqnal manifestation, 
or furnish an equally decisive proof of this abhorrence of sin. 

The question then now to be examined, is, whether a 
manifestation or proof of God's supreme abhorrence of sin, 
equivalent to that which would be furnished by the infliction 
of the legal penalty on every transgressor, can be satisfactorily 
seen to be fornislted by the Atonement of Christ, except in 
view of his divine personality ? 

In giving a negative answer to this question, let me not be 
understood to assert on d priori ground, that the divinity of 
Clirist was absolutely necessary to an adequate Atonement for 
ein. What was possible or impossible with God in the nature 
of things, on such a subject, I pretend not to decide. If how- 
ever, the fact of his divinity be revealed, it would seem alto- 
gether unreasonable to doubt its necessity to the perfection of 
his Atonement, Why should the second peraon of the Trinity 
become incarnate, and the great end of iiie incarnation be the 
redemption of a lost world by making an Atonement for sin, 
unless his divinity and incarnation were necessary to his mak- 
ing an Atonement ? Indeed, who shall say, that had God not 
subsisted in the Tiinity, the redemption of siuful beings would 
not have been impossible, and that therefore this world would 
not have been created ? Whether however, these tilings are 
so or not, is not now the qnestion. Tbe question now is, whether 
the most satisfactory view — or the only satisfactory view — to 
the human mind, of the Atonement of Christ, in its adaptation 
and adequacy to ite end, does not depend on viewing him as a 
divine person in the Godhead \ 

The end of an Atonement under the perfect Moral Govei-n- 
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ment of God, ia to furnish the same decisive proof of God's 
supreme athoiTence of sin as tlie transgression of law, and in 
tliis way, decisive proof of liis justice aa a lawgiver or Moi-al 
Governor, that is, of his benevolence in the form of a supi-eine 
regard for his law and authority, as the necessary means of 
the highest happiness of his moral kingdom, wliich he would 
furnish by the infliction of the legal penalty on a revolted 
world. 

Assuming that an Atonement includes the infliction of suffer- 
ing on an innocent or perfectly holy being, some minds find it 
dilficult to conceive how it can express or prove displeasure 
for the sin of transgressors, and so manifest the justice and up- 
hold the antliority of a lawgiver. It involves rather, in their 
view, violence to every principle of eqnity and every senti- 
ment of benevolence. They see — what is indeed, very obvi- 
ous — that it cannot express on the part of the benevolent being 
who inflicts it, displeasure toward the iimocent and holy suf- 
ferer. He is not merely faultless, but the object of unmingled 
complacency and love to him who inflicts the suffering. No 
fiction of law, no scheme of imputing or transferring the sins 
of the guilty to one who knew no sin, can transfer the abhor- 
rence of infinite benevolence for the guilty perpetrators of sin 
to the immaculate victim. The motive to the infliction surely 
is not furnished by his character. The gross injustice, as well 
as the revolting absurdities of every such scheme, are too obvi- 
ous and have been too often exposed,to require present consid- 
eration. How then can benevolence inflict suffering at all on 
one who is perfectly holy? and how, if inflicted on him, can 
it manifest or prove abhorrence of the sin of the guilty, and 
thus prove the justice and sustain the authority of the law- 
giver ! 

In answeiing the first of these questions — ^how can benevo- 
lence inflict suffering at all on a perfectly holy being — I re- 
mark, in homely but sententious phrase, that drcumstaTKies 
alter eases. "When the design of the supposed infliction is to 
prevent an immeasurable amount of suffering which must 
otherwise be endured, and to secure an immeasurable amount 
of happiness which must otherwise be lost ; when this end can 
be attained by the supposed expedient, without sacrificing or 
impairing any necessaiy means of the liighest conceivable hap- 
piness of the universe ; and when the suffering is inflicted with 
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the consent of the sufferer, then perfect boiievolenee can and 
■will inflict the suffering. 

But it is also asked, how can suffering, inflicted on a per- 
fectly holj being, prove abhorrence of the sin of the guilty, 
and thus prove the benevolence in the form of justice, and sus- 
tain the authority of the lawgiver, even aa decisively as would 
the execution of the penalty ?* To give a satisfactorj' answer 
to this question, we must in the first place see how the execu- 
tion of the legal penalty on transgressors proves the justice and 
thus sustains the authority of the lawgiver. This it does, as a 
full and decisive expression of his supreme abhorrence of trans- 
gression. The act of transgression not only tends directly in 
its own nature %a action, to destroy all happiness and to produce 
unqualified misery, but utterly to subvert the aathority of the 
Moral Governor. It is a direct, unequivocal, and decisive 
declaration or testimony, that the Moral Governor is unworthy 
of submission or obedience ; and as such, if nncounteraeted by 
opposing proof, establishes the fact, and thus as effectually 
subverts his authority or right to reign, as were he driven, an 
insulted and degraded exile, from his throne. The Moral Gov- 
ernor therefore, as a perfectly benevolent being, has reason to 
be more displeased with transgression than with the complete 
and endless misery of the transgressor, — and now, to prove his 
benevolence and show that he is worthy to reign, is under the 
necessity of expi-essing the degree of displeasure for transgres- 
sion which as a benevolent being he must feel. Hence when 
transgression occurs, averse, as a perfectly benevolent being 
must be, to the infliction of such suffering, considered simply 
as suffering, the alternative is either to acquiesce in the nn- 
counteraeted contempt of the transgressor, and in the decisive 
proof furnished by the act of transgression that he does not ab- 
hor transgression as a benevolent being must abhor it, and thus 
forfeit his character for justice, that is, for benevolence, in the 
form of supreme regard for his law and for his kingdom, and 
of course his authority or right to reign ; or he must inflict the 
full penalty of the law on every transgressor, and thus incur 
this immense evil, revolting as it is to his infinite benevolence, 
rather than permit unpunished transgression to disprove his 
supreme abhorrence of the evil of sin, and so disprove his be- 
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Tievolence, liis justice, and his authority or right to reign. 
There is no other way conceivable, in which, in tlie single rela- 
tion of a lawgiver or Moral Governor, he can rescue his charac- 
ter, his law, liis authority, his throne, from heneafh tlie feet of 
rebellion. Immense as the evil is, and revolting as it must be 
to the heart of infinite benevolence to inflict it, it is made ne- 
cessary for sin. The evil of inflicting the penalty must he in- 
cwrred, or the means — the only means — of the great ends which 
infinite benevolence has proposed to accomplish, with these 
ends themselves, mnst be sacrificed and lost. By incurring 
such an evil, in the form of penalty, these means are safe ; his 
character, his law, his anthority, his throne, are established for- 
ever, and the great end of Ids eternal dominion is secured, in 
the highest perfection in which it can be by his infinite attri- 
butes, 

Thns when transgression has occurred under the pei-fect 
Moral Government of God, it is only by incurring an immense 
evil,that a still greater, far greater evii, can be preveiited, and 
the great ends of infinite benevolence be aceomplislied, in the 
highest perfection possible to him who reigns over all. Now 
if there be another evil than tiie execution of the legal pen- 
8ity, by incurring which the Moral Governor can manifest or 
prove an equal abhorrence of sin, and show the reality and 
sincerity of his determination to punish it as a lawgiver; or 
more particulariy, if by inflicting limited suffering on some 
perfectly holy being, with his consent, and for the purpose of 
exempting transgreesoi-s from the threatened penalty and of 
showing the degree of evil which he would incur as a lawgiver 
rather than exempt them from the penalty, he can manifest or 
prove his supreme abhorrence of sin, and thus prove his jnstice 
or supreme regai-d for his law, and thns his perfect benevo- 
lence, and thus his autliority or right to reign, ^ decisively and 
impressively as by the execution of the penalty,— then can an 
Atonementforsin be made ; for then one great end to be an- 
swered by inflicting the penalty can be answered by another' 
expedient. Eut how it may be asked, can the snpposed inflic- 
tion of evil on a holy being prove the lawgiver's aljhoi-renee of 
the sin of transgressors, even in the lowest degree ? This is a 
vital question. God then cannot, as we have seen, either feel 
or manifest the slightest displeasure toward a being so pure 
and holy, either on account of his character, or by imputing 
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or transfeiTing to liirn the guilt of transgressors, or bj consid- 
ering Llm as guilty wlien he is not, or by his standing in their 
law-plaee, or for any other conceivable reason. Indeed, the 
magnitude of the evil incurred on the part of God in the in- 
fliction, must be measured by the degree of his love to the holy 
sufferer. Nor can God inflict evil on such a being without some 
benevolent design dictating and demanding the infliction ; nor 
with such a design, without the strong and intense avoreion 
■which infinite benevolence must feel to tlie infliction of evil on 
the object of its highest complacency and love. How then 
can the infliction of evil on a holy being, manifest or prove 
the lawgiver's abhorrence of the sin of transgressore ? I an- 
swer, that it does so hy heing set forth as the critenon and meas- 
ure of this abhorrence. 

The infliction of the penalty on the transgressors answers the 
same purpose, by sustaining the same relations or characteris- 
tics. It is presented to God's moral kingdom, not as a specta- 
cle of malice or sellish revenge, but as an expression of his 
benevolence to his Isingdom, as being the criterion and meas- 
ure of his benevolence, and therefore just abhorrence of sin. 
"Whether the evil be inflicted in the form of penalty on trans- 
gressors, or in tlie form of an Atonement on a holy being, it is 
done to prevent other and greater evils which would other- 
wise follow the transgression of law, — the evil of God's not 
manifesting or proving his benevolent and supreme abhori-ence 
of transgression, — and with this, the evils of subverting his 
rightful authority and defeating the ends of his infinit-e benevo- 
lence. The evil inflicted in either form is designed as the 
known criterion and measure of his abhorrence of sin, to make 
manifest and evince beyond all denial or doubt the degree of 
his abhorrence. This is done by incurring — and can be done 
in no other conceivable way than by incurring — an immense 
evil to himself as a benevolent being. By inflicting the full 
penalty of his law on a world of transgressors, he would incur 
hn immense evil to himself. By inflicting the supposed evil 
on a perfectly holy being, he also incurs an immense evil to 
himself. In either case the immense evil to himself is the 
measure of his abhorrence of the evil inflicted, and therefore 
the tnie criterion and measure of his abhorrence of that which 
is the cause of the necessity of his incurring such an evil. Sin, 
the transgression of law, is this cause. Sin cannot occur under 
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the perfect Moral Government of God, and God as a Moral 
GoTernor, not be under an imperious, immutable necessity of 
incurring an immense evil to himself, for the purpose of show- 
ing the degi-eee of his abhorrence of sin. By incurring evil to 
hiinseh' in the foi-m of inflicting the legal penalty on transgree- 
Bore, as the criterion and measure of his abhorrence of sin on 
account of which it is inflicted, he would show himself as much 
displeased with sin as he is and must be ae a perfectly benevo- 
lent being. In like manner, when for the purpose of exempt- 
ing transgressors from the legal penalty, he incurs another ini- 
■mense evil to himself on account of sin and as the known cri- 
terion and measure of his abhorrence of sin, — tlie immense evil 
to him of inflicting intense though limited snfferhig on a per- 
fectly holy being, and wliich, according to the supposition, is 
an evil to himself equivalent to that involved in the infliction 
of the legal penalty on trauegreesors, — he shows himself to be 
as much displeased with sin as he is and nnist be as a benevo- 
lent being — and of course as much displeased with sin as he 
would show himself to be by inflicting the legal penalty on 
transgressoi-s. 

Thus it is obvious how it is that God, by inflicting suffering 
on some perfectly holy being, may manifest or prove his ab- 
horrence of the sin of transgressors, viz., by seltAng forth or 
holding v^ to his inoral Tdngdom this im/mense mil to himself, 
as the criterion and vieasure of this abhorrence. 

I may add in tlie way of inquiry, what other reason than 
that now supposed, can be assigned why God should incur such 
an immense evil as that of inflicting intense suffering and death 
on a perfectly holy being ? Wliat other end can be assigned 
for such an infliction tlian that now supposed, which would 
even authorize such an infliction? Aside from this peculiar 
end to be attained, it would involve, so far as the human 
mind can conceive, the most flagrant violation of tlie truth, 
the justice, and the benevolence of God, as a lloi-al Gov- 
ernor, toward an obedient subject of his law, — one who lias 
an inviolable right to unmingled and perfect happiness from 
his king, — a right which, in any other case than the present, he 
cannot be supposed to relinquish, nor his king to violate. "Did 
Christ die as a martyr? There is not the slightest intimation 
of the fact,— while the perfection of God's Moral Government 
has never been and never will be marred by the martyrdom of 
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a perfectly obedient subject of his law. Did be suffer and die 
to manifest God's love and kindness to the erring and lost 
creatures of his power, — ^lost only by remaining sinful, — and 
thus to bring upon them this mighty influence to reclaim, and 
in this manner to save ? But if there was no just, and there- 
fore necessary exposure on their part to the penalty of law, — 
exposure with deliverance made absolutely hopeless by the de- 
mands of God's inexorable justice, — where were the love and 
kindness of God to men in inflicting suffering and death on his 
beloved Son ? "What interest, or benefit, or good on their part, 
could be the object of God's supposed love to them, manifested 
by this means ? Their reformation t But the infliction of suf- 
fering and death on a perfectly holy being, for no other pur- 
pose or end except to reform sinful beings, were in the highest 
degree preposterous. It is easy to see how, on the principle 
that the goodness of God leadeth to repentance, that this inflic- 
tion of sufferings and death on a perfectly holy being for the 
redemption of sinful beings from the penalty of sin, sliould pos- 
sess a reclaiming influence; but viewed in any other light, 
how can it possess the least possible reclaiming influence or 
tendency ? Tliis point demands our careful consideration. 
Those there are who place the whole efficacy of tlio infliction 
of the sufferings and death of Christ in its reforming influence 
or tendency to reclaim men to duty. Can this be so ? If the 
infliction has any tendency to reclaim smful beings, it must have 
it as its own inherent tendency, that is, as a direoi tendency of the 
nature of the act, or it must have it as an indirect tendency arising 
from it as an act of goodness to sinful beings, designed for their 
benefit, either in delivering them from the legal penalty or in 
some other respect. Has it then any such inherent tendency, 
any direct tendency in its own nature to reclaim sinful beings? 
The conception is impossible. Ko human mind can conceive 
of the least inherent direct tendency to reclaim sinful beings, 
in the simple naked act of putting to death a perfectly holy 
being. So far from it, that the act considered simply in itself 
or aside from its relations to other ends, can be viewed only 
as an act of palpable injustice and cruelty, fitted to dishonor 
its author,and to increase the alienation and disloyalty of every 
rebel. Is it still said that Christ died as a martyr— we replj^ 
that on this supposition, his death could only confirm his *in- 
ceriiy and devotion, to his work as a refonner by his doctiines; 
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80 that at most the tendency of his death to reclaim would still 
be indirect, as so much evidence or proof of his earnest desire 
for their reformation, by the means he had employed for this 
purpose. But further : we eay that Christ did not die as a 
martyr. The facts and principles of God's Moral Government 
over this world have settled this point — tliat none but sinners 
have died or shall die as martyi-s. Christ's death too was, in 
every important and every essential respect, unlike that of a 
martyr. Not only was he foreaken of God and abandoned to 
the terrors of death witliout alleviation, while other and sinful 
martyrs have died in triumph, but he died without the alterna- 
tive of escaping death by the renunciation of his doctrine — an 
alternative without which no man can die as a martyr, since 
his death can furnish no testimony of his sincerity. Since then 
the death of Christ coidd possess no inherent direct tendency 
to reclaim sinful men, and no indirect tendency to reclaim 
them as the death of a martj-r, it could have no tendency to 
this end at all, except an indirect tendency as an act of good- 
ness to sinful heings. But how or in what respect could it be 
an act of goodness to sinful beings, except as an act designed 
for their benefit in delivering them from the penalty of the 
law? I ask then why, for any other possible reason than that 
now supposed, should a benevolent God incur such an evil as 
that of inflicting intense suffering and death on a perfectly 
holy being ? Such an evil, great as it is, he can be supposed 
to incur in the case under consideration, for the sake of making 
the necessary manifestation of liis supreme abhorrence of sin, 
in providing redemption from its penalty. When sin exists, 
God must manifest supreme disapprobation of it, either by 
incurring the evil of inflicting the penalty, or by incurring an 
equivalent evil if the penalty be remitted. By incurring the 
latter for the remission of the penalty, he shows that, were it 
necessary to the full manifestation of his abhori-ence of sin to 
incur the evil of inflicting the penalty, he would inflict it and 
incur the evil ; for he incurs an equivalent evil to himself in 
providing for exemption from the penalty, and thus manifests 
the same degree of abhorrence for sin which he would manifest 
by inflicting the penalty on transgressors. 

I have thus attempted to show how suffering inflicted on a 
perfectly holy being may express displeasure for the sin of 
transgressors, and that such suffering, by furnishing an equally 
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decisive manifestation or proof of God'a supreme abhorrence ot 
sin as would be furnished by the execution of the legal penalty 
on transgreaaore themselves, would be an adequate Atonement 
for sin under God's perfect Moral Government, inasmuch as it 
would as fully manifest liis justice or benevolent regard for his 
law, and thus as fully sustain his authority or right to reign. 

I now recur to our present leading inquiry — whether a mani- 
festation or proof of God's supreme abhorrence of sin, equivalent 
to that which would be furnished by the infliction of the legal 
penalty on every transgressor, can be satisfactorily seen to be 
furnished by the Atonement of Christ, except iu view of his 
divine personality? 

Here, that we may justly make the comparative estimate 
which is now to be formed, it is important to advert distinctly 
to the following considerations : Tirst, that if Christ was not 
divine, he was merely a man, or at least merely a creature. 
Secondly, that his humiliation, sufferings, and death, in which, 
viewed as a comprehensive evil, his Atonement consisted, was 
an evil of short duration. Thirdly, that this comprehensive 
evil is not to be viewed as simply so much evil suffered by 
him who endured it, but also as an evil incurred especially 
by him who inflicted it on such a sufferer, fourthly, that 
while it is not supposed that the second person of the God- 
head as such suffered, much less died, such was tlie pecu- 
liar and intimate union between tbe second person of the 
Godhead and the man Christ Jesus, that the magnitude of the 
evil is to be estimated by this fact, and as immeasurably en- 
hanced by it. 

"With these things in view I proceed to say, that the temporary 
sufferings of one who is merely a creature, however intense 
these suffeiings, and however exalted in rank the creature who 
endui'os them, and still less,that any sufferings or evil endured 
by a mere man, should furnish the requisite manifestation and 
proof of God's supreme abhorrence of sin, cannot be conceived. 
Suffering or evil inflicted by the will, and virtually by the 
hand of a lawgiver on an obedient subject, that the transgres- 
sion of another or of others might be pardoned, would doubt- 
less express a gi'eater or less degree of displeasure toward the 
transgressor or transgressors, according to tbe excellence and 
dignity of the sufferer, and as he should be the object of a 
greater or less degree of affection on the part of the lawgiver. 
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Now the present exigency requires in one form, a manifesta- 
tion or proof of dispkaenre toward sin, equal in degree to that 
displeasure toward sin which would be manifested in another 
form. Accordingly, if we suppose an Atonement for an offend- 
ing world to be made by the sufferings of a mere creature, and 
especially by his sufferings for a few hours, or even years, the ex- 
pression or proof of the degree of God's displeasure toward siu 
compared with that which would be expressed by the un- 
qualified and endless misery of our guilty race, is too faint 
and insignificant to be seen or felt to be at all adequate to 
the end to be accomplished by an Atonement, The mind de- 
cides at onee without hesitation or doubt, that tlie degree of 
displeasure expressed and proved in one of these forms is as 
nothing compared with what is expressed and proved in the 
other. The temporary sufferings of the supposed victim fur- 
nish no majiifestation or proof of that degree of displeasure 
toward sin on the part of the lawgiver, which would in- 
flict the full penalty of God's violated law on a revolted 
world. No mind could rest in the entire sufSciency of such a 
manifestation to the end, which must be accomplished by an 
adequate Atonement. None could receive from it the same 
impression of God's goodness in its nceess^y abhorrence of sin, 
and of himself as the determined friend, patron, and benefactor 
of his moral creation through the medium of hia perfect iforal 
Government, and therefore the determined and righteous 
avenger of sin, as would be derived from the full execution of 
the penalty of his law on all transgressors, or even on one. 
On the contrary, were the supposed sufferings of a mere crea- 
ture to be presented and received as the criterion and measure 
of God's abhorrence of sin, tliey would show that he did not 
fee! as a benevolent being must feel, and as a Moral Govern- 
or must show himself to feel toward sin, and thus disprove his 
moral perfection or goodness, and thus subvert his right to 
reign ; or rather, they would prove his selfishness, and so reveal 
bis malignity to his kingdom, and render him only an object of 
terror and dismay. There is therefore all the presumption, or 
rather all the proof against the fact of an Atonement made by 
the temporary sufferings of a mere creature, which there is of 
God's goodness or moral perfection, and that he is administer- 
ing a perfect Moral Government over men under an economy 
of grace. It is obvious then, that on the supposition that 
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Christ was merelj a creature, the adequacy of hie humiliation, 
Buffennge, and death, to the end of an Atonement for sin under 
God's perfect Moral Government, cannot be conceived by the 
human mind. So far from it, that such an evil incniTed on the 
part of God, as the criterion and raeasiire of hie abhorrence of 
sin, would, at most, decisively show that low estimate of sin as 
an evil which none but a selfish being can form, and which, 
by utterly subverting his authority, would defeat the great and 
only end of an Atonement. 

Let us now contemplate the Atonement of Christ on the sup- 
position of hie divine personality. Here our object is, not to 
assume or assert his divine personality, but merely to propound 
it as an hypothesis, or as a possible truth, and thus to present 
the Logos or second person of the Godhead as incarnate, or the 
human and divine natures of Christ united in one complex 
whole, as a fact on which depends the only satisfactory con- 
ception of the nature of his Atonement as adequate to its end. 

Here then, on the present supposition, we have presented to 
human apprehension an object of thought altogether peculiar, 
and to wliich none other in the universe can be likened, — an 
object still, on the just conception of which, just and adequate 
views of the subject under consideration depend. Who then, 
or what, according to the present hypothesis, is Christ the Son 
of the living God, the Redeemer, Saviour of this lost world ? 
I answer, that he is a man — a pei-fect man. He has a hnmau 
body, and a human soul; he knew no sin, but is holy, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners. He is more ; he is the Logos, 
who was in the beginning, who was with God, and was God, 
He is the second person in the Godhead, distinguished as such 
from the first and third persons, the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. Each person as a being is properly called God. Each 
is distinguished from the other by the personal pronoiins. To 
each are ascribed divine attributes, divine works, and divine 
worship. Here is indeed a use of language which involves a 
plain departure from all prior usage of terms employed ; but 
which, supposing the reality of the object, is authorized and 
required by the peculiar nature of the subject, and the laws of 
usage in such eases. 

Further : according to the present hypothesis, the man Christ 
Jesus and the Logos, or second person of the Trinity, are one, 
by a most intimate and mysterious union. "We speak in the 
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ordinary use of language, of the oneness of t\yo or more, in 
relation to certain reeiiltB, purposes, or ends, wliieli depend on 
or arise out of it; and we conceive of tlie intimacy of tiie 
union as greater or less in decree, as the results which depend 
on it approximate in a greater or less degree to those of the ab- 
solute oneness of an individual being, or of one self-subsisting 
being — one determinate reality, having his own strict personal 
identity. Thna we speak and conceive of partnei-s in trade as 
one, of friends as one, of husband and wife as one — even as one 
flesh ; of Christ and the Church as one — even as one body ; and 
of a human soul and a human body even as one man.* Every 
one knows how, in such eases, our conceptions and our language 
are modiiied and changed, as divinity or oneness is the object 
of thought ; and especially when the latter is the more promi- 
nent or even exclusive object of thought, how the inferior in 
our conception is exalted and honored by the stipenor, and the 
superior lowered or degraded by the inferior, and this in pro- 
portion to the intrinsic difference between them. For exam- 
pie, every one knows how in his own necessary conception 
and feelings, a human body, compared with the body of an 
animal, is exalted by its union with a human soul — a spirit 
bearing God's image. Yet the matter and the spirit which 
constitute the man or human being, are distinct substances ; 
nor can we say that they constitute one being by virtue of a 
union in one of the same substance. The intimacy of the union 
is such, be the mode of it what it may, as to anthonze, for all 
practical purposes, the full conception of the body and the soul 
as the man — one being ; and to exalt our conception of a living, 
active human body when before us as a visible object, to the 
conception of a being bearing the image of his Maker. How 
much more exalted, in our necessary conceptions and feelings, 
would be a man whose very being was appointed and fixed 
permanent and immortal, in the closest union conceivable in 
the natiu-e of things, with the most exalted spirit whom Om- 
nipotence could create ; and how much more still were that 
spirit, in all his attributes known to be divine, and the complex 
whole to he presented to us as a veritable object of contempla- 
tion and knowledge. Who could stand in his presence and 
not adore ? 

° DemoQiacftl Fussessioa. 
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Kow (if the mode of the supposed union between the human 
and divine natures in Christ, we pretend to form no direct^pos- 
itive conception, but to conceive of it only relatively, or m its 
relations. We 'say then, that according to the present suppo- 
sition, the man Christ Jesus and the Logos, or second person of 
the Trinity, are united by a most intimate yet mysterious mode 
of union, — so united, not indeed as to become or constitute 
strictly one beinff or person, in the ordinary import of these 
terms, but as to render it proper and true to speak of the whole 
as a being or person, in a modified and peculiar meaning, be- 
cause it is the beat form of speaking of the object of the con- 
ception which common language furnishes when common lan- 
guage must be employed for the purpose of speaking of him as 
he is, — so united, that hy virtus of the union, so intimate and 
pecidiar, the complex whoU, in respect to all true, Just, practical 
eoneeptums (fhim, of his rdoMons to the Father, of the Father's 
awpreme, intensest Icrvefor him, of his work as mediator between 
God and men, and especially of his humiliation, sufferings, and 
death, that is, of his sacrifice for sin, is aU that he would he, as 
one self-milmsti/ng being, one determinate re^dity, having hia own 
strict personal identity. In accordance with this view of the 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ, we further, 
say, that according to the present supposition they are so united 
as to render it proper to affirm, in a modified, and in a most 
momentous and august import of the language, the Logos was 
made flesh and dwelt among us ; that being in the form of 
God, he took on him the form of a servant, was made in the 
likeness of men, and found in fashion as a man ; so united, that 
tlie complex whole is properly and truly called under the 
necessary modiiication of the terms, either the man Christ Je- 
sus, or God manifest in tlie flesh, — a descendant of Israel, or 
God over all, blessed forever ; so united, that all essential hu- 
man attributes, as well as all divine phenomenal attributes, are 
properly and truly ascribed to him ; that he is truly and prop- 
erly said to be horn of a woman, to increase in wisdom, not to 
know the day of judgment, and also to know all things, and to 
be the creator of ail things ; that he is truly and properly spo- 
ken of as the devout and humble worshiper of God, and him- 
self the object of the same worship which is rendered to Him 
who sitteth on the throne, as made under and as obedient to 
the law, and also as the Lord and Lawgiver, Sovereign, and 
6 49 
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Judge of all ; so united, that the human nature of this complex 
whole has all the dignity, excellence, worth, value, which such 
a nature can derive from the most intimate possible union with 
the divine — an exaltation and worth by this peculiar union, 
not less than would result, were that possible, from a strict 
consubstantial union with the second person of the Godhead ; 
BO united, that the human nature serves not the less but the 
more in respect to manifestation and impression, by presenting 
the divine nature through tlie benignant design of the union, 
in the brightest splendors of its giory ; so united, that while 
the divine nature is necessarily prominent to thouglit, the hu- 
man nature qualifying for the suffering and death demanded 
by redenjption, serves to call forth immeasurably higher affec- 
tion on the part of the Father for the Son, than his own perfect 
benevolence can feel toward the guilty world to be redeemed, 
or toward any and every other object of affection ; an object 
which, when revealed in heaven, awoke a song of joy from an- 
gels and archangels unheard and unthought of in that world 
before, and which will be the theme of every song in tlie eter- 
nal temple, while the giory of God doth lighten it, and while 
the Lamb is the light thereof. Such is the being— for so we 
must speak of him, if we use human language to say what he 
is — by whose humiliation, sufferings, and death, this world's 
Atonement has been made. 

Shall we here be told, that after all, reason, philosophy de- 
cides tliat it is but a man — a creature — who suffers and dies ; 
and that the amount of the evil is far inferior to the infliction 
of the penalty on every transgressor ? This is readily admitted, 
at least for the sake of the argument. Without affirming or 
denying on the question whether the divine nature of Clirist 
suffered, and maintaining only its extreme and unspeakable 
humiliation, we admit that it was but a man who suffered and 
died. But his sufferings were tlie most intense, his death the 
most ignominious and dreadful. His sufferings were not merely 
corporeal. To say nothing of the insult, the scorn, the reviling, 
the malignant cnielties he received, he endured the most in- 
tense mental anguish. In the garden of Gethsemane his soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. Martyrs, who de- 
served only God's displeasure, through abundant mercy died 
in the triumphs of faith and with tlie foretaste of heaven ; while 
this holy man — the object of perfect complacency to eternal 
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love — died utterly forsaken of hia God. His death, though 
eimply considered, it consisted of the separation of a human 
body and human soul, yet how was it attended by every cause 
and circumstance of agony,— how it stands forth signalized by 
the miracles of God, in its nature and design, among all the 
events of earth and time ! Jesus died. The vail of the temple 
was rent, and the Holy of Holies uncovered. The graves were 
opened, the dead were raised to life, the sun was darkened. 
Jesus died, and the God of Christianity is revealed. Jesue 
died, and on that death depend redemption — all that is great 
and good to a lost world — grace, mercy, peace, life, salvation 
with eternal glorj' — ^the most stupendous manifestation of the 
Deity — the brightest glories of God, the deliverance of guilty 
myriads from hell triumphing in heaven's purity and heaven's 
joys ! That death, that blood — the price of all — is memorial- 
ized of God on earth while time shall last, and made the theme 
of praise to Him that sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb 
while immortality endures. We admit that it was a man who 
died. But is this the whole truth ? la it not, iu more adequate 
language, a divine mas ? Is it not the great miracle of omnip- 
otent mercy — Divinity humanized to suffer, humanity deified 
to redeem ? We suppose this, meaning, not that the Logos 
and the man became strictly identified as one being; not that 
the Divine Nature, as such, suffered ; but that such was the 
peculiar union between the two natures, that there is no au- 
thorized use of language which so adequately expresses the true 
conception, as to say the Lord of glory was crucified, or that 
He who was equal with God became obedient unto deatli. In 
this sense, the sufferings and death of tlie man Christ Jesua 
have, in the true conception of tliem, all the magnitude and 
moment in respect to our redemption, which would pertain to 
the sufferings and death of the second person in the Godhead, 
had it been possible for him to suffer and to die. This is what 
we suppose. And now whose philosophy shall deny it ?* Whose 
philosophy shall tell us the precise nature of the union between 
the man Christ Jesus and the divine Logos ? Whose philoso- 
phy sliall tell us how remote this supposed union of the human 



" Nor is this, in words and in the strictest construction, further from philo- 
sophic BCGuiacy ot truth, than t^ sa^ that a, mm diei, inteadiog his 1xid; uid not 
biaaoul. 
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and divine natures is from a strict identity of substance and of 
being ? Wlioae philosophy shall measure and determine the 
exaltation and worth which can be given to a human soul, by 
such a union witli the second person in the Godhead, as shall 
approximate the nearest possible point of identity in oneness 
of being ? Wlioso philosophy shall decide that any forms of 
language can adequately express the former, except those 
■which in common life would imply the latter, and that even 
those, instead of raising our conceptions above the reality, do 
not necessarily leave them below it 3* We admit that the tem- 
porary sufferings and the crael death of this holy man were 
not, as so much evil in itself, equal in amount to that involved 
in the infliction of the penalty of sin on a world of transgress- 
ors ? Had they been, they had not been endured ; for nothing, 
in respect to the diminution of evil or the increase of good to 
the universe, would have been gained. The question here is 
not, whether tlie amount of evil, as such, in the one case is equal 
to that in the other. It is, whether the evil incurred by the 
Moral Governor for the purpose of showing his displeasure for 
sin, of manifesting his justice and benevolence to his kingdom, 
and thus sustaining his authority or right to reign, is not equal 
to what he would have incurred for the same purpose by in- 
flicting the penalty. And we ask again, whose philosophy 
shall decide that the sufferings and death of the man, exalted, 
and excellent, and worthy as he may be in the Divine estima- 
tion by the supposed union with tlie second person of the God- 
head, — beloved and delighted in with the intensest aff'ections of 
Divine benevolence, — may not be as great an evil to that benevo- 
lence, and be truly regarded by it with as mucli benevolent ab- 
hon-ence, as would be the same evil, were the two natures con- 
ceived as constituting one being, or as would be the evil of 
inflicting the legal penalty on a revolted world ! Whose philos- 
ophy shall measure the evil to infinite benevolence of inflict- 
ing such suff'ering as Christ endured, on so spotless, so perfect, so 
exalted, so holy a being ? Aside from the consent of the suf- 
ferer, every principle of law, of justice, of tnith and goodness, 
had been violated — the empire of righteousness forever sub- 



" Leo the Great says, " that the effusion of the blood of Christ was bo rich in 
piice, that had a universe of captives believed in their Redeemer, no devil could 
have retained bis ch^us." 
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Terted. "Wliose pliilosopliy ehali decide tliat the evil incurred 
by divme benevolence in tlie sufferings and death of Christ, is 
not as great aa evil in the estimation of that benevolence, as 
would have been the infliction of the legal penalty on this sin- 
ful world ? "We say it is not for human reason to resolve such 
an inquiry in the negative, by aesamptioue of what is impossi- 
ble in the nature of things like these. We fall back then on 
our supposition, and affirm that there is no pretense, on the 
authority of reason or philosophy, to assert tliat the union be- 
tween the divine and human natures of Christ is any thing less, 
in the mode of it, or in its relatione and actual results, than we 
have now supposed it to be. While the supposed union would 
require ua to admit a distinction of the two natures, and au- 
thorize, in some cases, a corresponding use of language, still it 
■would involve an intimacy of connection between tliem in 
what, if it be called any thing, or distinguished as one thing, 
in the use of common terms, must be called a being or a per- 
son, — an intimacy of connection which authorizes the same 
forms of language, though iu a somewhat modified sense, which 
the strictest identity of substance and being would authorize. 
Nor would this nee of language,— as when it is said that he who 
is equal with God takes the form of a servant, and becomes 
obedient nnto death, — raise too exalted a conception, and in 
this respect, a false one, of him who dies. What tlie inter- 
preter of the language is required to do in such a case, is 
to avoid on the one hand, confounding the two natures, and 
to admit on the other, an intimacy of union between them 
which can be nothing less in all ite supposed relations — es- 
pecially in relation to the work of our redemption — than would 
be true were the two natures united as one being in one sub- 
stance. 

Language employed to denote the divine and human natures 
united, would necessitate in every mind that should contem- 
plate the object, an engrossing conception and impression of 
the divine nature of Him wlio eutfei-s and dies. He would 
not unnaturally be called divine man, or God-man, or by 
otlier phraseology which would present the magnitude of the 
sacrifice made for sin. On the present supposition, should 
we read that the Lord of glory was crucified, we should bo 
obliged to conceive that something more than a mere creature 
had died. Or should we read of the Church of God (I know 
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this is a disputed text) which he purchased with his own hlood, 
we should i'eel constrained to admit that the ransom involved, 
80 fai' as it could in tlie nature of things involve, Divinity as 
well as humanity in the sacrifice. Or should we read in the 
fuller and more precise form of didactic statement, that 
" Christ Jesns, being in the foi-m of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God ; but made himself of no I'eputation, 
and took npon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men, and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross," we should hear the voice which saith, " Awake, 

sword, against the man that is my fellow ;" — we siiould look 
on Him " who is the brightness of the Father's glory and tlie 
express image of his person," as he bows his head, gives up the 
ghost, and exclaims, " It is finished I" and we should feel that 
there is nothing great besides. 

Now we do not say that these views are scriptural — -we do 
not allege that they are any tiling more than the fictions of the 
imagination — we pi-esent them as a mere hypothesis concerning 
the nature of an Atonement for the sins of a lost world, in view 
of which the adequacy of an Atonement can be satisfactoiily 
conceived by the human mind. 

We have seen how entirely inadequate must be any tem- 
porary Bufferings of a mere creature to the end of an Atonement 
under the perfect Moral Government of God. But contemplate 
as we may the greatness of the exigency arising from the ob- 
stacles to the pardon of sin, — and who can unduly magnify 
these obstacles and the exigency which they create under 
God's Moral Government — a government which ought to be, 
and will be upheld in all its stability and perfection, though 
rebellions worlds sink forever under his severest displeasure ; — 

1 say contemplate as we may the greatness of the exigency, 
yet the more we consider the greatn^s of the sacrifice which 
according to the present supposition has been made to meet it, 
the more we ponder the evil incurred by the eternal Father in 
not sparing hie own Son, his well-beloved, his only-begotten 
Son — the worthiest object of bis supreme love — and in deliver- 
ing him np for us all^the evil incurred by the Son in emptying 
himself of equal divine glory, in assuming humanity, and dying 
on the cross,— the more the equivalency of tliis evil to that of 
inflicting the legal penalty will appear, the more the perfect 
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adequacy of the former to the end of an Atonement will possess 
the mind, and the more the fitness of such an Atonement will 
be seen to impart unfaltering repose to the trust and confidence 
of the guilty world for whom it is made. Let the inquiry be 
put in any form ; — let it be aslted how a perfect God, feeling 
that supreme abhorrence of sin which he must feet, and with 
the intensity of infinite benevolence, becoming, as he must be- 
come, a sin-avenging God, can ever regard with forgiving 
mercy, complacent love, and rewarding kindness, the trans- 
gressions of his law, — -how can a manifestation of an equal ab- 
horrence of sin be made to that wliich would be given by 
turning a revolted world into hell ? How can God show an 
equal regard for his law, hia authority, his throne of moral 
dominion, as he would, by sacrificing for their preservation 
the rebellious hosts of earth in the consuming fire of hie indig- 
nation ; how can the holiness of God, who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, in its recoiling and withering abhorrence of 
sin, be displayed ; how can the truth of God, which is as the 
great mountains, be vindicated; how can the Justice of God, 
that column of royal majesty, be upheld, and yet tlie guilty, 
with the defied penalties of ein averted, be received to favor ? 
Here all is mystery — utter darkness to the human intellect. 
Before this great problem, presented in any form, the mind of 
man retires baffled — confounded. No answer can be given — 
none be conceived. Christianity in its Orthodox interpretation, 
alone gives the solution. Christianity thus interpreted, reveals 
a triune God, and shows the throne of God upheld by the man 
that is his fellow, and a guilty world redeemed. 

Thus is the great crisis met. Law is magnified and made hon- 
orable. The pillars of eternal justice stand unshaken, and the 
splendor of its throne is untarnished, while mercy lavishes all its 
riches on a guilty world. Thus we see tlie most impressive 
spectacle, tlie highest achievement of infinite goodness and 
grace, the fullest expression of God in the Atonement of Christ. 
JTo similar event can we suppose has occurred on the tlieater 
of the universe, or will ever again occur in a coming eternity. 
It has formed a new epoch in the moral administration of the 
Deity, and given birth to a new order of tilings throughout his 
moral creation. It stands amid the lapse of ages and the waste 
of worlds, a solitary monument, "to the intent, that now unto 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be made 
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known by the Clmrch the manifold wifidom of God." — ^Vido 
Robert Hall's Works, vol. i. p. 265. 

CJiristianity thus interpreted solves the problem which God 
alone can solve. On the most momentous inquii-y to a lost 
world— how can man be just with God? — it removes all rational 
doubt, satisiies ali rational inquiry, and gives all rational as- 
surance. The vilest, the guiltiest, even a gailty world, can rest 
and be at peace, in view of the sacrifice of Calvary. 

We say then, that if tliere be an adequate Atonement for sin 
(and tliis our present argument assumes), then the Atonement of 
Ortliodox Christianity is the only Atonement whose adequacy 
can be satisfactorily conceived by the human mind. It is this 
Atonement, and this only, wiiich,. in view of its natnre, can still 
the agitations of guilt, and bring relief to the laboring heart of 
man. I do not here affirm what indeed I fully believe, that 
in its nature and perfection it bears the impress of God as its 
author. But I ask, can man, reasoning from his necessities as 
a sinner against God, and admitting the fact of an Atonement 
for sin, deny the Atonement o£ Orthodox Christianity ? Can he 
fail to see, in the perfect adaptation and adequacy of such an 
Atonement to its end, a strong presumption that it is the vei-ita- 
ble Atonement which God lias pi-ovided, and an equally strong 
presumption of the divine personality of Him who hath re- 
deemed 1^ to God by his blood I 
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IV.— THE MANNER IN WHICH LANGUAGE IS USED IN THE SCE1PTUEE3 
EE^PECTiNG TilE MODE OF THE DIVINE SUBSISTENCE AND THE PEE- 
SON OF CHEIST. 



fisrence.— Fcnitlons btsted.— (L) iDijiortint to dt'riile wbellift the Innpnii^ 1b peciillsr.— Opinioa 
oflhelnlldel.— Istliepcculihritjuiuutlioriiedt— Thearetthfnglobe.letlilfil— ben>r»tlieiliiesdon 
or IiutdratliHi.— Is thu pMsnllirltj inthnrlied ind propiirT-~If Hhlt ■himM lis eettleil tenmhinrl 
— Argu«d (I.) troin known ImjianAiiTE In uihI<hii>'I> iu<e» ; (i > from nwilta of overluaklng tlils ; 
(S.) from tlie esH of BicerlBlnIn; It.— (11.) Tbe langaage of the ScrtfitnrH Is msrkert by aomo 
pecnHsTLty.— TliB oonttBi7 unsuppurtett by evidence.— Primaiy snrt afeoiidiiry linpurt of lenna.— 

Import giv^ a confligleot and Important tnennlng. 

It must be confessed, that the language of the Scriptures re- 
specting tlie mode of the divine subsistence and the person of 
Christ, is either replete with self-contradiction, or characterized 
by some authorized pecnliarity. That the scriptural writera 
sbould teach so unequivocally as they do, that there is but one 
God, and yet employ such language concerning the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that this language is to be 
intei-preted in its literal, common import, cannot be supposed 
consistently with their divine authority. Hence Infidels with 
one consent, assuming tliat this language is in no respect pecu- 
liar on account of any necessity required by the subject, pro- 
nounce it self-contradictory, aud utterly subversive of the claim 
of the writei-s to divine inspiration.* 

It is in these circumstances that the defenders of divine reve- 
lation — both Trinitarians and Unitai-ians — are shut np to the 
necessity either of admitting the self-contradictions of the saci-ed 
writers, or of vindicating them from the charge, on tbe ground 
of some authonsed peculiarity in tlieir language, and on 

° What Bort of impostors, it may be asked, were those who invenfed and ut- 
tered Euch s, palpaUle absurdity as the Infidel prelends, and yet expected the 
world to receive tlie kaoicrt falsehood as truth taught by divice ioEpiTation I 
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this, tlie metliods of this vindication adopted by both Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, tlioiigh -widely different, may be said 
wholly to depend. The words now referred to are those of or- 
dinary use, and have a primaiy or common and literal import. 
How, for example, can the word (?od and the word man, as 
they are applied to Christ, — how can the words Father, Son, and 
Soly Ghost, as they are nsed in the baptismal formula, — how 
can the language concerning the Logos, in the first chapter of 
John's Gospel, — be interpreted in any of the diverse meanings 
adopted by Unitarians, without snpposirg some peculiar use of 
them — some modification of tlieir common literal meaning ? 

It is true, that Unitarians are not agreed among themselves 
in any one method of vindicating the language under consider- 
ation from absurdity, and in giving it what tliey regard as a 
consistent and authorized meaning. Every method however, 
to which they resort for the pui'pose specified, will be found 
on close examination, to imply some peculiarity in the use of the 
language. Thus, when Uie same words and forms of expression 
which are confessedly applied to the self-existent and eternal 
Being to distinguish him from all others, are also applied to 
Christ, the latter is supposed by some to teach that Christ is a 
subordinate Deity begotten of the Father, and as, under the 
self-existent God, creating, upholding, and governing the uni- 
verse ; by some, that he is a super-angelic being employed 
as an instrumental agent in the formation of the solar system, 
or at least of tliis world ; by others, tliat he is a mere man or 
other creature, possessing a delegated omnipotence or creative 
power; by some that while he is a mere man, he is entitled on 
account of his exaltation to the right hand of the Father, to re- 
ligious worship from angels and from men ; and by some, that 
while he is a mere man, and not entitled to such worship, lie 
is highly exalted above all creatures by his office as Messiah, or 
Mighty Prince, who reigns over this world, and whose domin- 
ion shall endure for many ages to come. Thus the language 
above specified, when applied to Christ, is supposed by Unita- 
rians to be modified, and to be used in a sense more or less re- 
stricted, according to thepeeuUar nature of the subject in tlie 
view of the different interpreters. In like manner, when they 
resort to personification in the use of the word Logos, and the 
phrase Holy Spirit, they suppose a use of language which, 
compared with the primary, literal meaning of the woi-ds, is 
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peculiEW on account of the natiire of the eutject, not to say verj 
peculiar also in other respects. 

It is equally manifest, that the Trinitarian construction of the 
language under consideratioi], not less than the Unitarian, pro- 
ceeds on the supposition of a pecidiar use of ordinary terms, 
■whicli results from the nature of the subject, Trinitarians 
maintain, that however the language is to be interpreted, the 
Scriptures, so far as words are concerned, assert that there is 
hut one God, and also, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are three divine persons, that each is God, that each 
possesses divine attributes, that each performs divine works 
and receives divine worship ; that one of these persons was in 
the beginning, that he was with God and was God, that he was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, that he was in the world and 
that the world was made by him, that he was a man, tiiat he 
increased in wisdom, that ho was ignorant of the day of judg- 
ment and of the destruction of Jerusalem, that he was a de- 
scendant of Israel, that he knew all things, that he is omniprea? 
ent and omnipotent, that he is the final judge of the world, and 
God over all, blessed forever ; that he was born of a virgin in 
Bethlehem of Judea, that he was before all things, that he had 
glory with the Father before the world was, and was loved of 
the Father before the foundation of the world ; that he was 
equal with God, was made in the likeness of men, that he be- 
came obedient unto death, that he created all things, that he 
upholds all things by the word of his power, that he rendered 
divine woi"sliip to the Father, and was himself the object of 
divine worship ; that he addressed God as his God, and was 
addressed by God himself saying, " Thy throne, God, is for- 
ever and ever." The Trinitai-ian not only maintains that these 
things, so far as words are concerned, are asserted in the Scrip- 
tures, but is forward to admit that as many verbal contradic- 
tions, and that if the words be interpreted in their primary 
literal meaning, as many that are real, can be charged upon 
this use of language as tlie Unitarian and the Infidel are pleased 
to allege. 

But while all this, on the present supposition of tlie primary 
literal use of the language, can be done to any assignable ex- 
tent, the sacred writers themselves furnish not the slightest 
evidence that in their own view they occasion any embarrass- 
ment to tlieir readers. The language is not characterized by 
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the authorized obscurity of enigma, of allegory, of prophetic 
annunciation, or of typical or symbolic representation. It be- 
trays no artistic plan, no dramatic or other contrivance for 
representing that to be real which is not real. It bears none 
of the peculiar marks of figurative or metaphorical language. 
iNor is it the unusual and often occult language of scientific 
refinement and analysis. It is accompanied by no logical defi- 
nitions or explanations, nor employed as needing any to render 
it intelligible, nor with an indication of a suspicion tliat it 
■would be unintelligible or absurd in the view of its readers. 
It is the language of plain men in practical life writing or 
speaking for tlie instruction of plain men, — the language of com- 
mon life consisting of common words in common forms of com- 
bination ; language, tlie meaning of which, in all these respects, 
is fitted to the apprehension of the most ordinai-y capacity ; 
language which all men know how to interpret and under- 
stand, which the wi-iters themselves obviously expected would 
be correctly interpreted and understood, and which, as we 
hope to show, aside from all perversion, would be so inter- 
preted and nnderstood, without exception, by all its readers. 
At the same time it is language, which if employed by men 
who could be supposed to be weak-minded, or ignorant, or be- 
side themselves and maddened by a learned fanaticism, — men 
careless and reckless in the use of it, having sinister designs 
to accomplish, and conforming to any prevalent opinions and 
prejudices of others ; or by men liable from any cause to pro- 
pound false, contradictory, and senseless propositions, and 
which, if interpreted as ordinary language in all ordinary 
cases ought to be and would be, must inevitably convict the 
writers of uttering the most palpable absurdities and nonsense. 
And yet these confused, incongruous, and inextricably per- 
plexed and pei-plexing forms of expression — ^for such they are 
when considered as ordinary fonns on an ordinary subject — 
are not of such rare occurrence that they can be accounted for 
as errors of transcription, or as corruptions of the original test ; 
but they are frequent — constantly, as it were, meeting the reader 
in the Old as really as in the New Testament, in inseparable 
alliance witli the substantial truths of Christianity. On tlie 
part of the writers there is no studied design to avoid them — 
no stopping to explain or to vindicate, to reconcile or adjust — 
and especially no solicitude to prevent misapprehension ; but 
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fearless alike of all misunderstanding or distortion of their ac- 
tual meaning, either by uncandid dullness, captious criticism, 
or malignant perveraion, they go on with clear, unqualified, 
unexplained statements of subject and predicate, as the exi- 
gency arising from the course of thought in each instance de- 
mands. Tlras they calmly leave all to the honest simplicity of 
the reader, and to his professed submission to their divine au- 
thority, to gather from every sentence and every word the 
intended meaning, as truth coming through the proper and 
authorized forms of human language from the mouth of God 
himself. 

With these things in view it is manifestly a fundamental in- 
quiry in the present discussion, whether t?iere is amy peculiarity, 
and especially any authorized and j^oper peculiarUy in the -use 
of the language wider consideration ; and if so, what this j>e- 
ffuMarity is ? 

The decision of this must lie at the foundation of the greater 
question, what is truth in respect to the mode of the divine 
subsis'ence ; for until the former is decided, no satisfactory or 
even plausible attempt can be made to determine the princi- 
ples of interpreting tlie language, nor of course to ascertain its 
meaning according to these principles. On its decision depends 
nothing less than whether tlie language has an absurd meaning, 
or none at all, or a consistent and true one — in short, nothing 
less than whether the Scriptures are a divine revelation or not. 
A peculiar importance also pertains to this inquiry, because, as 
it seems to me, both Trinitariaus and tTnitarians in the contro- 
versy between them, by unwarily overlooking the question, or 
by mistaking an unauthorized and improper use of language 
for an authorized and proper one, have often adopted an in- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory mode of reasoning on the main 
question. 

I propose therefore to show — 

I. Th^ i/mpwtwnce of deciding the ^diminary inquiry — 
■whether the language undsr consideration is characterised by 
any peculiarity, and especially iy any authorised and proper 
peculiarity in its use; and if so, what is it? 

II. Thelanguago is characterized by some peculiarity in its use. 
m. It is erroneously assumed both by Trinitarians and 

Unitarians, as characterized in its use by an unauthorized 
peculiarity. 
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IT. It is cbaraeterized by a proper peculiarity in its use — 
one which ia fully authorized and demanded by the nature of 
the subject, the tri-personality of one God — -and by the facts 
and circumstances of the case, 

I proceed then to show — 

I. The importance of deciding tlie preliminary inquiry — 
whether the language under consideration is characterized by 
any peculiarity, and especially by any authorized and proper 
peculiarity in its use ; and if so, by what ? 

It must then be admitted, either that there is no poeuharity 
in the use of the language as compared witli the use of the 
same terms in tlieir common literal meaning, or that if there is, 
it is either an autliorized or an unauthorized peculiarity. 

The Infidel maintains that there is no peculiarity in the use 
of the language either autliorized or unauthorized, but strenu- 
ously insists that the language is that of tlie ordinary, literal 
use of the words, that it is therefore to be interpreted strictly, 
and to the letter, and that thus interpreted, it is in its actual 
meaning contradictory and absurd, and subvereive of the in- 
spiration of the writers. Nor if these premises be admitted, 
can the conclusion be denied. And yet who has shown by 
any legitimate process of reasoning, that these premises are not 
to be admitted? Here then is a preliminary question, which 
must be decided on its own independent grounds, before any 
attempt can be made to interpret the language with success. 
Until this be done, the question whether tlie scriptural writers 
do not abottnd in contradictions and absurdities in the use of 
the language, is also undecided. If it be settled in the affirma^ 
tive, the charge of numerous contradictions and absurdities 
with their consequences, must be admitted ; if in the negative, 
it involves a peculiarity in the use of the language, and this 
peculiarity is either authorised or unauthorised. 

Shall we then suppose an unauthorised peculiarity ? This 
renders the language incapable of any reliable interpretation, 
and all inquiry concerning its import nugatory and useless. 
On this supposition, no meaning can be authorized by any laws 
of interpretation applicable to the case, and therefore none in 
the lowest degree. Both the Trinitarian and Unitarian mean- 
ings on this supposition are wholly arbitrary and groundless, 
and equally remote from vindicating the inspiration of tlie 
writers. The language, being wholly without any reliable 
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meaning, is neither less diahonoraljle to the writers, nor less 
useless to tlieir readers, tlian contradictory and absurd. If 
then, the interpretation of the language by both Trinitariana 
and Unitarians, proceeds — as I shall have occasion to show 
hereafter — on the ground not merely of a peculiarity, as all just 
interpretation of it must, but of an unauthorised peculiarity in 
the use of the language, the consequence is, that the Infidel, 
unassailed by either party, is strong in his position respecting 
the ordinary use and consequent absurdity of the language, 
and that the truth, whether with the Trinitarian or Unitarian, 
ia letl; undefended. Tlie language, according to the present 
supposition, being incapable of any reliable interpretation or 
meaning, both the Trinitarian and Unitarian meanings are un- 
worthy of respect, and the inspiration of the writers must be 
abandoned. 

Every honest inquirer after truth, before he can consistently 
be either a Trinitarian or Unitarian, must decide in what 
manner the language of the Scriptures under consideration ia 
employed. On the decision of this question depends that of 
another,— whether the language admits of any reliable inter- 
pretation and meaning or not. If he decides that the language 
is used in tlie primary, literal meaning of the words, or is 
characterized by no peculiarity in its use, tlie consequence, in 
view of its manifold contradictions and absurdities, is Infidelity. 
If he decides that the language is characterized in its use by 
an unauthorised and improper peculiarity, the consequence, in 
view of the language as nothing but a jargon of unmeaning 
sounds, is still Infidelity. Tlius, on the supposition of either of 
these decisions, logical consistency shuts up the honest inquirer 
to the denial of the inspiration and divine authority of the 
Scriptures. It is only on the supposition that he decides that 
the language is characterized in its use by an authorized and 
proper pecuharity, and by just interpretation gives a meaning 
free from all absurdity, that he can avoid InfideUty as the true 
logical result. 

I am aware that many suppose that the first question with 
the honest inquirer after trath is, were the writers of the book 
divinely inspired ? I readily admit that their inspiration must 
be determined before we can decide on their divine authority 
that what they say, that is, that the meaning of their language 
-is true. But before we can settle tlie question of their inspira- 
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tion we must decide some otJiers, particularly -whether they 
use language in au un authorized and improper manner ; and if 
not, whether they use it in its primary, literal meaning,— that 
is, in a meaning which is replete with contradiction and ab- 
surdity. On the decision of these questions the proof of their 
inspiration depends, and they must therefore be settled before 
it can be known that there is not decisive evidence against 
their inspiration. The inspiration of the writers being justly 
assumed, tliey cannot be reasonably supposed to use language 
which, according to the laws of usage, can have no meaning. 
But how can their inspiration be justly assumed as proof that 
their language has any actual meaning according to such laws, 
when it is presumed to be used in an unauthorized and improper 
manner, which precludes aU meaning according to such laws? 
For if the language, according to the laws of usage, is mean- 
ingless on the supposition that they are not inspired, it is equally 
BO on the supposition that they are. The supposition of their 
inspiration in such a case is not only wholly admissible because 
the fact is disproved, but it cannot furnish the shadow of 
evidence as to what the meaning of the writers is, or that they 
have any, I further admit, that the inspiration of the writers 
being justly assumed, they cannot be supposed to utter contra- 
diction. But how can their inspiration be justly assumed as 
the proof that they do not utter contradiction, when without 
this assumption, and according to the just laws of interpreta- 
tion, the proof is decisive that they do utter contradiction? 
"When the laws of interpretation convict them of uttering ab- 
surdity, how can the supposition of their inspiration exempt 
tVem from the charge ? If it be said that there is as much 
evidence that the writers do not use either meaningless or con- 
tradictory language, as there is that they were inspired, and 
that this amounts to a strong jpresumption that they do not use 
the language in either of these modes, it may be fully admitted. 
But such a, Resumption cannot amount to good proof m long as 
it is or may be balanced or outweighed by opposing evidence. 
And who shall affirm the inspiration of the writers, unless it be 
first made to appear that tliey do not use language in a manner 
which involves them in abundant and irretrievable self-contra- 
diction ? Especially how can tlie Trinitarian or the Unitarian 
affirm it, while in interpreting their language, he proceeds on 
the assumption that it is used in that unauthorized and im- 
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proper manner whicli necessarily deprives it of all meaning? 
If it be said that tlie evidence of their inspiration far outweighs 
the evidence either of an unauthorized use of the language, or 
of its absurd meaning, this, in the case as now supposed, that 
is, while the question concerning the manner of use is unde- 
cided, is more easily said thau proved. 

Besides, is it credible that God should hold men responsible 
for helieving the inspiration of the scriptural writers, when 
their language must either be so intei'preted as to be replete 
with contradiction and absurdity, or be assumed to be utterly 
incapable of any meaning according to the laws of usage 3 
Must we thus divest the language of all truth to save the infal- 
libility of the writers — destroy the revelation to preserve ite 
divine authority? Such an expedient is as vain for the pur- 
pose, as it is unworthy of the cause which it is intended to 
subserve. We must admit the reality of the language as a 
vehicle of thought according to the laws of usage, nor shrink 
from a just application of tliese laws in its interpretation, be 
the consequences what they may. 

It is in vain then that the Trinitarian and Unitarian appeal 
to the inspiration of the scriptural writers for the purpose of 
sustaining their respective meanings of the language under 
consideration, nntil the previous question concerning the man- 
ner in which the language is nsed, is decided on odier grounds. 
That the Trinitarian and Unitarian should gratuitously assume 
that the writere were inspired, and that the one should aibitra 
rily give one meaning and the other a diiferent one to the lan- 
guage of these writers, and tlms both proceed on the gratuitous 
assumption of an unauthorized and improper use of tiie lan- 
guage, cannot satisfy any candid and enlightened inquirer 
after truth. 

This brings me to consider the third supposition, before 
stated, viz., that the language under consideration is charac- 
terized in its use by an cmtJvorised and proper pecfidiarity. If 
this be so — if the language, instead of being characterized by 
fw peetdiarity, or by one which is utmuthonsed and improper, 
is characterized by an authorized an^proper peculiarity — then 
to ascertain the fact, and the nature of this peculiarity, is of 
essential importance in this discussion. This will appear from 
tlie following considerations : 

(1.) From the well-known importance of ascertaining the 
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Bame general fact, and the nature of it in analogous cases. 
Every competent jiidjfe knows that authorized peculiarities in 
the use of language, compared with the common, primary, 
literal use of words, are not only frequent and almost constant, 
but to a great extent necessary to the ends of speating and 
writing. It is equally undeniable, that language thus used, 
must be as truly subject to fixed laws in its use and interpre- 
tation as any other, and that otherwise it must utterly fail of 
the end for which language is employed. "Who does not know 
this to be true in respect to much of the language of prophecy, 
of allegory, and of parable — all metaphorical and figurative 
language — all which is used in a secondary sense ? These pe- 
culiar uses of langiiage vary in different eases, and are author- 
ized and required for different reasons. Hence the knowledge 
of these reasons, and of all the material facts and circumstances 
in each particular case, is indispensable to a correct interpreta- 
tion of tie language. Tlie general nature of the subject — the 
character and condition of the writer, and of those for whom 
he writes — tlie more general or particular ends he has in view, 
and the means of accomplishing tliem which are available in 
the case, have a decisive influence in occasioning the peculiar 
use of language, and also in determining its meaning. It is 
in vain therefore, to attempt to interpret language when em- 
ployed in a peculiar manner, without regard to these consider- 
ations and the nature of the peculiarity. "What is thus true in 
all cases of this kind must of course, according to the snpposi- 
tion, be tnie of the present case. 

(2.) If the language under consideration be characterized in 
its use by a proper peculiarity, the importance of recognizing 
the fact and the nature of the peculiarity, is obvious, from the 
natural and highly probable results of overlooking these things 
in the intei-pretation of the language. Even supposing, what 
I would by no means deny, that the actual meaning of the lan- 
guage has to no inconsiderable extent been obtained by the 
common-sense process, or when judged of for practical pur- 
poses, still if the speculative or scientific process of critics and 
interpreters has been in any respect erroneous and inconclu- 
sive, then the actual meaning is left without a full and thor- 
ough defense, and viewed in this respect, unworthy of reli- 
ance. On any other supposition than the present — that of an 
authorized peculiarity in the use of language, if this bo the 
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true one — the results, being obtained only by some arbitrary 
assumption, would themselves be wholly arbitrary. Infidels — 
assuming that there is no peculiarity in the use of the language, 
and having no respect for the good sense and integrity of the 
writers, much lees for their inspiration — would of course find 
in it only contradictory and absurd meanings. Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, mainfaining the inspiration of the writers, and 
proceeding by different processes of interpretation, might claim 
to vindicate the language from absurdity. Both processes 
however, depending not on the ground of an authorized and 
proper, but on the assumption of an unauthorised and im- 
proper peculiarity in the use of the language, would be wholly 
arbitrary, and their results alike exegetically invalid. And 
further — what diversify of meanings would different individ- 
uals of these parties in the controversy be likely to obtain, so 
that it would not be strange if neither, as a party, agree more 
with itself than each should agree with the other. Interprets 
ing the language on the assumption of an unauthorized and 
improper use, they could be guided in its interpretation by no 
established principles. The process and results must be wholly 
arbitrary, having no other warrant or even plausibility, than 
such consistency as the ingenuity of the interpreters could give 
thcni. I do not affirm that such have been the actual results 
of both tlie Trinitai-ian and Unitarian interpretation of the lan- 
guage under consideration, but I ask, do they not sliow the 
entire absence of any of those fixed principles which control 
the authorized and proper use and interpretation of language? 
Have not a large class of interpreters, both Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, employed their ingenuity in arbitrarily obtaining a 
meaning which shall exempt the language fi-om absurdity, ra- 
ther than in showing that it is used in a peculiar and proper 
manner, and in determining its meaning as so used, whether 
it be absurd or not ? Must not such a method greatly mar 
the defense of the meaning obtained by it, in the view of 
the enlightened inquirer after ti-uth, and be deeply calamitous 
to the cause which it is designed to subserve ? And can it be 
rationally expected that these and other evils of interpreting 
tlie langu^e, as if it were not characterized by any authorized 
peculiarity in its use, wiii ever be prevented, without ascertain- 
ing its nature, and being guided by it in the interpretation of 
the language? 
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(3.) Oq the supposition of an authorised amd proper peml- 
iarity in the nee of the langnago under consideration, its 
meaning may he easily and surely ohtained, for language is 
Buhject to fixed and well-known laws of interpretation. Lan- 
guage used in tlie primary, literal meaning of the words, is not 
the only kind whose meaning can be determined by such laws. 
Metaphorical and figurative langiiage — that which is used in a 
secondary sense — language turned from its primary meaning 
either by extending or restricting that meaning, and this, not 
only when it is thus turned or modified, hut when the new 
meaning, as often happens, becomes by subsequent usage as 
established as the primary — in these cases and in all others, 
language, aa the vehicle of thought, is subject to fixed laws of 
interpretation. Such changes are, to a vast extent, necessary 
to the existence and the ends of language, and are made ac- 
cording to certain laws or principles which control them, and 
determine their propriety ; so that however novel or singular 
they may be, if made according to these laws, they &tg proper, 
being sanctioned by the laws of nsago which control such 
changes. Thus a peculiar use of language becomes in many 
cases &%pr<^>eT a use as the common literal one ; and the mean- 
ing of a word or a sentence when employed in a peffuHar 
manner, is as easily and surely determined by the laws of in- 
terpretation applicable to the case, as when words are employed 
in their primary, literal meaning. Indeed almost no important 
■woi-ds, those of the exact sciences excepted, reveal in their 
actual use, their own meaning. This, in cases innumerable, 
must be determined by circumstantial considerations, which, if 
the language be properly used, will decisively show that some 
one of two or more different meanings which the mere word 
will bear, is the meaning intended. Otherwise the writer is in 
fault, and his language is unauthorized and improper. The 
cases in which a peculiar use of language occurs, by turning 
words from their primary literal meaning, are very diverse. 
Th&propiiety of such a change in any particular case does not 
depend on any previous use of the same words in the same 
manner. The peculiar use, if conformable to the general laws 
of change, is proper and fully authorized in tlie first instance, 
or in a single instance of change. Besides those cases of pecul- 
iar use which are familiai- to all in what we call figurative 
language, there is another which may be called i 
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Among the important cases of this kind tliere are two wliich 
deserve notice. One is, when a word in the first instance of 
change is used figuratively as opposed to literally, and when, 
by subsequent common usage in tlie same application, it loses 
its figurative character by losing its primary meaning in this 
application, and becomes in this limited, but secondary mean- 
ing, a literal word. Tliis might be illuati-ated by such words 
as conception, perception, apprehension, stage-post, and a va- 
riety of others. Another case, and one to which we shall here- 
after call particular attention, is, when the change in meaning 
has no connection with any figurative use of the word, but de- 
pends merely on some change in our knowledge or belief, or 
rather in our conception of tiie subject which is modified by 
this. Words change their meaning to correspond with our 
conceptions of things of which words are the signs. The 
words heaven and earth have, by the extension of our concep- 
tions in some respects, and the restriction of them in others, 
greatly changed their meaning since Moses wrote, " In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth," Thus all tlie 
peculiar uses of words are secondary. Some however, are 
strictly figurative as well as secondary. Others, though at first 
figurative, by use lose their representative character and be- 
come in their secondary use literal terms; while othei-s without 
being used figuratively, are employed in a secondary meaning 
as opposed to their primary, as our conceptions are modified 
by extension or restriction. Diverse however, as are the cases 
in which language is iised in a peculiar manner, it is subject to 
fixed laws in respect to the use and interpretation of the words 
employed. The principles of interpreting such language are 
not, it is true, in all respects the same in all cases, much less 
are they the same as those of interpreting the same words when 
employed in their primary, literal sense. But they are the 
principles of interpreting such words when employed in the 
peculiar manner in which they are used in each particular 
instance, and as such are as familiarly known, and may be as 
successfully applied by mankind generally in each particular 
case, as other principles in any other case. Nor is this all. 
The peculiar use of language in most cases in which it is cm- 
tKorised and proper, and especially in those in which it results 
from a change in our conceptions of things, is the most natural, 
and for popular purposes the best. With these things in view, 
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the supposed peculiarity in the use of the scriptural language 
under consideration can be no sufficient cause for suvprise, 
even when the language is considered as designed to convey 
to the popular mind some peculiar truths concerning the mode 
of the divine subsistence and the person of Chiist. On the 
contrary, it may be what was to be confidently expected as 
being what the peculiar nature of the subject, the circumstances 
of tlie case, and the ends to he accomplished, imperiously de- 
manded. Indeed it may appear, with just views of the rea- 
sons for the supposed peculiar use of language in this case, that 
such a use should not be adopted, or that any other in its stead 
should be, would be not only surprising, but incredible. Nor 
would the supposed peculiarity in the use of the language oc- 
casion any demand for unusual skill in its interpretation ; hut 
being fully authorized and made proper by the exigencies of 
the case, the meaning of t!ie language would bo as easily and 
Bureiy obtained as that of language used in any other manner. 
What has now been said is deemed sufficient to show the 
fundamental importance of the preliminary inquiry before 
Bta.ied,\iz., whether there is any ^cuUariti/, and especially any 
avihorised peculiarity in the use of seripiural language respect- 
ing the mode of the divine suimstence and the person of Christ, 
as compared with the prima/ry literal use of the same language ? 
The bare possibility of such a peculiarity is indeed sufficient to 
show how much may depend on ascertaining whether it be a 
matter of fact. It clearly appeal's, if I mistake not, from what 
has been said, that if the language is characterized by no pe- 
culiarity in its use, that is, if it is employed in the pi'imary, 
literal meaning of the words, then it involves undeniable and 
manitbld contradiction and absurdity ; that if there is no pecul- 
iarity in the use of the language, except one which is unauthor- 
isfif?, then the language is incapable of any reliable interpretation 
or meaning — any which can exempt it from utter wortliless- 
ness in respect to the ends of writing and speaking ; but that 
if there is an authorized peculiarity in the use of the language, 
tlien its actual meaning, whether contradictory or not, can be 
ascertained, according to the principles of interpretation appli- 
cable to the case, with as much precision and certainty as the 
meaning of any other language. If we make one further sup- 
position — that the meaning thus ascertained should prove con- 
fiistent — then on the decision of the preliminary inquiry before 
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stated, depends nothing less than the question, whether we have 
in the Scriptures a revelation from God or not. From the sup- 
position of no peculiarity, or of an v/nauthorised peculiarity, or 
of even an authorized peeuliartiy in the iise of the Icmguage 
with an absurd rrbeaning, it follows that we have not socli a 
revelation. It is only on the supposition of an authorised pe- 
cuUariUf in the use of language whose meaning is free from aU 
absurdity, that we can pretend that the Scriptures are a divine 
revelation. 



Eegarding the language of the Scriptures now under con- 
sideration as used in a peculiar and yet authorized manner, I 
do not propose to enter, to any extent, into what may be called 
the merely verba! exegesis of those texts which fall within the 
range of Uie Trinitarian and Unitarian controversy. The im- 
portance and the necessity of this mode of investigation in this 
controversy, whatever defect in one respect may have charac- 
terized it, I do not deny or doubt. It has been however, so 
often adopted, and conducted with eo much particularity, and 
in my view, with so much success so far as the defense of the 
Trinitarian exposition requires it, that I regard it as superfluous 
to engage in it minutely in the present discussion. The subject 
in controversy labors more at other points than at those in 
respect to which relief is either needed or to bo expected from 
a merely exegetical inquiry guided by text and context, and 
proceeding on the assumption of the inspiration of tlie writers 
as exempting them from contradiction and absurdity. To what 
purpose is it that the Trinitarian shows from the grammatical 
structure and the context, that one passage after another teaches 
the doctrine of tlie Trinity or the divinity of the Saviour, if 
this be all? All this, in the view of hie opponents, both Uni- 
tarians and Iniidels, only serves, in its legitimate bearing, to 
convict the scriptural writers of multiplied contradictions. On 
this ground the Infidel, admitting the justness of the interpre- 
tation, rejects the inspiration of the writers. On the same 
ground the Unitarian, admitting the inspiration of the writers, 
rejects the interpretation. Thus both deny the truth of the 
Trinitarian doctrines ; and will deny it, until they are met with 
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something more than wbat I call a merely verbal exegesis of 
the particular texts in controversy. Something more is plainly 
demanded ; something which shall decisively exempt these 
texts from the charge of contradiction, whether the writers were 
inspired or not; something which shall show that their meaning, 
when ascertained by those laws and principles which are alone 
applicable to the peculiarities of the case, whether the meaning 
be true or false, is not self-contradictory or absurd. 

The history of the progress of Uuitarianism in this conntry, 
as well as some recent limited tendencies toward it, clearly in- 
dicate the necessity, not only of explaining the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of insisting on the possibility of its truth, and of re- 
moving all presumption against its truth, but of showing how 
the peculiar language of the Scriptures is fully accounted for 
and authorized in view of the nature of the subject and the 
circumstances of the case ; on what principles such peculiar 
language ought to be interpreted ; and what, when interpreted 
on these principles, is its actual meaning. 

Having explained my own view of the doctrine of the Ti-in- 
ity, and having, as I claim, shown Oie possibility of its tnitb, 
and that there is no presumption against, but ratlier a strong 
hypothetical presumption in favor of its tnitli, 

I now proceed, aa I proposed, to show — 

IL That the language under consideration is characterized in 
its nse by some peculiarity. 

By tliis I mean that the language is turned from its primary 
to a secondary meaning. On this point, the question is exclu- 
sively with those who deny or do not admit the inspiration of 
tlie scriptural writers, but maintain that the language is char- 
acterized by no peculiarity in its use, and therefore to be in- 
terpreted as literal language in the ordinary meaning of the 
words. 

This opinion, I shall attempt to show, is not only unsupported 
by the slightest evidence, but is contrary to the most abundant 
and decisive jiroo/" of which the nature of the case admits. 

It is unsupported by the slightest evidence. A large class of 
words are so often turned from their primary to a secondary 
meaning, that the m&re iise of one of them furnishes no evi- 
dence that it is used in its primary meaning, unless there is 
also an entire want of evidence of any change. Many of the 
words of common use are oftener employed in a secondary and 
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peculiar, than in their primary meaning, — nor ia any degree of 
evidence from tlie more prior use of such a word in one uni- 
form sense, decisive proof that the word, in a present instance, 
is not used in one that is new and different. This is at once 
set aside by evidence of a change in its import. Hence mere 
prior use is no evidence at all of the primary import of a word 
in a present instance, unless there is also an entire want of evi- 
dence of a change in its meaning. The prior use therefore, of 
the word Qod, and of the personal ^onouiis— and the same is 
true of other tenns employed on the subject under considera- 
tion — cannot in itself be evidence of the lowest kind, that in 
the application of them in the case before us, they are not used 
in a secondary and peculiar meaning. 

Again : that these words in the case under consideration are 
characterized by no petyuliarity in their use, is contraiT' to the 
most abundant and decisive proof of which the natm'e of tlie 
ease admits. The absurdity of a primaiy literal meaning of 
language, though not a proof, amounts to a presumption of a 
secondary and peeuhar meaning. Words when turned from 
their primary meaning, if interpreted in that meaning, for the 
most part result in contradiction and absurdity. At any rate, 
in view of such changes, and with no opposing evidence of 
such a change in a given case, the absurdity resulting from a 
primary literal meaning always affords a strong presumption of 
a secondary and peculiar meaning. If now we add to these 
considerations the known good sense of the writer or speaker, 
including only ordinary qualifications for using language cor- 
rectly, and if the contradictions of the ordinary and literal 
meaning are too palpable and gross to be attributed to such a 
writer or speaker, the presumption of a peculiar use of lan- 
guage is greatly increased. From this point, the proof, as the 
case may be, may be greatly increased. K it be one in which 
the writer evidently intends to be understood at the time,— and 
I speak only of such cases, — and if the language on the sup- 
position of its peculiar use when justly interpreted, gives an 
obvious, consistent, true, and important meaning, the proof of 
a peculiar use becomes absolutely decisive. And further, if, in 
addition to these things, the language, on the supposition of 
peculiar use and meaning, is not only the necessary language 
for the purpose, but the most natural and the best which could be 
i for the purpose, then the proof of peculiar use is yet 
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further augmented. And further still, if there is ahnndant 
proof of the divine inspiration of the wj-iter or speaker, un- 
eounteracted by the slightest evidence from any absurdity or 
contradiction in the meaning of his language, on the stippositwn 
of an authorised andpeouUar use, then the proof of it is the 
most abundant and decisive of which the nature of the case 
admits. 

Now all this proof of the peculiar use of language, as we 
claim, exists in the case under consideration. In the first 
place we have the palpable and superabundant contradictions 
and absurdities involved in tlie common meaning and use of 
it, which are so strenuonsly urged by the Infidel and Unita- 
rian, and in this fact we have a presumption against the com- 
mon use and meaning, and in favor of one that is peculiar. 
In addition to this we have the familiar fact of the freq^uent 
peculiar use of language, with no opposing evidence in the 
case, and hence a strong presumption of a peculiar use and 
meaning. In connection with these things, we Lave in the 
third place, the undeniable good sense of the writers, including 
at least all ordinary qualifications for a correct and proper use 
of language. Tiie Infidel must not here assume the contradic- 
tions of the writers as involved in the common use and mean- 
ing of their language, and allege these as proof of their want 
of good sense, and of their utter disqualification to use lan- 
guage correctly. This is begging a main question in debate. 
He is bound, in view of the common and familiar fact of a pe- 
culiar use of language, to admit the possibility of such a use 
in the pi-esent case, and further to admit the exemption of the 
writers, if on the ground of such a use they can be exempted, 
from all absurdity in their actual meaning. Tlie question of 
their good sense and their ordinary qualifications to use lan- 
guage con-ectly, is not to be decided on the unauthorized 
assuinption of a literal use of language and its consequent 
absurdities. And yet it is only on this grossly xmauthorized 
assmnption, that tliere is even a pretense for doubt on this 
point. Of the good sense of these men, and their ordinary 
qualifications as writere, we fall back for proof on what tbey 
have written and the manner of their writing in respect to 
other tilings than the subject under consideration. We appeal 
to the system of morals and religion which they inculcate, aa 
the only one known to man which is not essentially defective, 
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absnrd, and preposterous in the view of nnperverted reason ; 
we appeal to their philosophy as nnparalleled for its profun- 
dity and self-evident truthfulness — to their theology as alone 
in exhibiting God as worthy of the veneration and love of his 
creatures — a philosophy and theology which degrade and dis- 
grace all that ever proceeded from the Porch and the Academy ; 
we appeal to their integrity, their sober-mindedness, tlieir sin- 
gleness of aim and ahsoi'ption of purpose ; we appeal to tlie 
grace, the pathos, the sublimity of their style — to tlieir simple 
and beautiful narration^ their powerful argumentation, their 
weighty conclusions, the grandeur and beauty of their concep- 
tions, the richness and splendor of their imagery ; we appeal 
to their unswerving steadfastness, pressing the conscience of a 
guilty world with the most unwelcome truths, laboring amid 
the fires of martyrdom, standing alone with God for his cause 
and hie truth ; — in a word, we appeal to the unpai-allelgd ex- 
cellence of the matter and manner of tlieir writings, their holy 
lives, their successful labors, their triumphant deaths, and af- 
firm that the world has seen no other men, who in respect to 
character and capacity, were so well qualified to put a revela- 
tion of God on record, aa the writers of the Scriptures. Or if 
this should seem extravagant, as it may to our Infidel oppo- 
nents, from the want of reflection on the best means of attain- 
ing the ends of giving a revelation to this world, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose to say, that the writers of tlie Scriptures 
were in a high degree, or if this seems too much, were in an 
ordinary degree as writers qualified for their work. Taking 
even this low view of their qualitications, we affirm that the 
contradictions and absurdities involved in the assumption of 
their ordinary use of the language under consideration are too 
flagrant, too multiform, and too often repeated,to be attributed 
to such writera as these, especially in view of the possibility 
that Uie language should have a meaning da usu loguendi\ 
exempt from these absurdities, and that therefore the proof 
from their character and qualifications as writers, in connec- 
tion with the strong presumption before stated of soTne pecul- 
iarity in the use of language, is absolutely decisive. That such 
men as Aristotle, Locke, Eeid, Edwards, when treating on sub- 
jects of unusual thought, — subjects difficult if not impossible to 
be comprehended in all their elements or relations,— subjects 
on which themselves can hardly be said to have familiarized 
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their own knowledge by an oft-repeated reflective analysis of 
their complex conceptions, should fall into unsuspected contra- 
dictions, IB not incredible. But there are some errors supposa- 
ble in the use of language on ordinary subjects, so egregious 
that tliey are, so to speak, beyond the capacity of men of ordi- 
nary understanding. That such men as the writers of the 
Scriptures should ignorantly or inadvertently fall into such 
palpable self-contradictions as are charged upon tbem, — con- 
tradictions so entirely on the surface, so multifomi, and so 
■weakly ridiculous, that the writers must be sure to know and 
avoid them, — is as incredible as that they should have uttered 
with the same frequency and in literal language, the familiar 
absurdity that whatever is, is not, or that a part is equal to the 
whole. The incredibility of this is the exact measure of the 
proof, as thus far presented, of some peculiai'ity in the use of 
the language under consideration. 

Here also we appeal to familiar cases of merely verbal con- 
tradiction, as obvious, if not as direct, as language can express. 
Such cases often occur in the Scriptures, and not less frequently 
in common life, but who hesitates to admit a pecaiiar use of 
language, and to interpret accordingly ? Who, in interpreting 
such language as the following — " They twain shall be one 
flesh," " I and ray Father are one," " GJod is love," " God is a 
rock" — does not assume as unquestionable, a peculiar use of 
the language ? Who, in view of the known character of the 
writer or speaker, in connection with the palpable absurdity 
of a literal meaning, the frequency and established propriety 
of a peculiar use of language in other cases, and the possible 
consistency and truth of a meaning of the language in either 
of these cases when interpreted as used in a peculiar manner, 
does not decide at once that it is used in a peculiar manner 
and is to be interpreted accordingly ! So we say that in the 
case under consideration, the good sense of the writers and 
their qnalification to use language correctly, — in view of the 
absurdity of the ordinary use and meaning of their language, 
the frequency and propriety of a peculiar nee, and the possible 
consistency and truth of a meaning of it when interpreted as 
used in a peculiar manner, — remove all doubt in respect to the 
fact of a peculiar use as the only basis of its just interpretation. 

Here, so far as tlie present topic in debate is concerned, we 
might stop in the argument, but the proof, as we claim, is 
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cumnlative. If tlie language when interpreted aa used in a 
peculiar manner, would give not only a consistent and obvious, 
but a pertinent and important meaning, as we have seen that 
it would, then the proof of a peculiar use is increased. If, in 
addition to these things, and on the supposition that the writers 
designed to teach the doctrine of the Trinity, there is no evi- 
dence that the language, being interpreted as used in a pecu- 
liar manner, is not the necessary or even the most natural and 
best language for the purpose of the writers — and we are au- 
thorized to say that there is no ench evidence, there being no 
pretence that there is, — and if, still further, on the supposition 
of the ahove design of the writers, there is abundant evidence 
that the language, when interpreted as used in a peculiar man- 
ner, not only may be, but is the most natural, the hest, and 
even necessary for the purpose of the writere — as I hope to 
Bhow hereafter — then the proof of an authorized peculiarity in 
its use is greatly augmented, for these things are exactly what 
in aU probability would be true on the supposition of the pe- 
enliarity of the language for the purpose specified, and what 
could not be true on any other supposition. And further still, 
if we add the most satisfactory proof of the divine inspiration 
of the writers — and this must be admitted in view of their 
possible exemption from all absurdity in tlieir meaning — then 
the proof of a peculiar use of the language under consideration 
is the most abundant and decisive of wiiich the nature of the 
case admits. 
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v.— THE MANNER IN WHTCII LANGOAGE IS OSED IK THE SCEIPTIJEES 
EESPECTING THE MODE OF THE DIVINE SUBSISTENCE AND THE 
PEESON OF CUEIST, CONTINUED. 

Ill,— EmmwiiB assnmpHori of liolh parLiQS.— LanjTuue so nsofl cannot bo Interpretsd,— PoalUon 

thelnfldel ri^ht t— Langnige msy be moilillfld, but not without wsnaiit—Tbewarranl not 
BhoHD b; Ibe Trlnltarlsn,— Trlnlurlans araunie sn unantlioriud asa of ImgnBge— Tbree forms 
of the doctrine ofUieTrlniijrfrinMd.— Four laws <ifnai^ staler].— Applied to these forms of 
the doctrine.— Evil coiuequHiiies of this misHhen asaoin prion.— Tbn Unitarian also mo^liOa im- 
portant terms wlUiimt warrant, e. g., in Insletlrg Ih&t Gud Is applied to Cbrist in an infertor 

I PKOCEED next to eliow — 

m. That it is ernrmeously assamed brjtii by Unitadans and 
by Triiiitariane to some extent^ that the language under con- 
sideration is charar^terized by an unauthorized peculiarity in its 
use. 

Language used in an unauthorized and improper manner — 
in other words, in violation of the laws of usage — would, as 
we have seen, be utterly incapable of any reliable interpreta- 
tion, and must of course fail to accomplish the purpose of lan- 
guage. Siich a use of it is therefore one of the most incredi- 
ble of all snppositionB. Besides, all those wbieli we have 
alleged to show that that under consideration is characterized 
by some peeiiliarity of use, decisively prove that it is not an 
unauthorized and improper peculiarity. Indeed, the supposi- 
tion of such a use of language by the scriptural writers, in the 
view of any one who has the least knowledge of their wri- 
tings and their character, is so preposterous, that no one can 
be found to assert the fact. This is not pretended even by the 
Infidel. To whatever other methods he has resorted for the 
purpose of impairing the divine authority of the scriptural wri- 
ters, he has never assiimed that they use language in a manner 
which i-enders it incapable of any meaning, either absurd or 
consistent, false or true. Nor will such a use of language on 
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the part of these -writers he claimed or even admitted by either 
Unitariars or Trinitarians. 

I do not then, cliarge either the Unitarian or Trinitarian wit}i 
formally maintaining tliat the language under consideration is 
need in an unauthorized and impi-cper manner; but I claim 
that both, in no unimportant respects, do actnally proceed in 
their interpretation, on the erroneous and groundless assump- 
tion of such a peculiarity in its use. Both, 1 have no doubt, 
would at once admit, that any meaning of the language which 
depends on such an assumption ia ■wholly groundless and un- 
warmnted, and would at ooee renounce it, could they be con- 
vinced tbat they actually proceed upon it in their mode of inter- 
preting the language. My object then, is not to dwell on the 
error of making tills the basis of interpreting the language, for 
there is no such necessity. The eiTor is palpable and will be 
readily conceded by all. What my present purpose requires, is 
to show, that both Unitarians and Trinitarians in their inter- 
pretation of the language under consideration, do, to no incon- 
siderable extent, proceed on the confessedly erroneous assump- 
tion of an unauthorized and improper peculiarity in its use. 

Tlie unauthorized peculiarity, the assumption of which I as- 
cribe to the Trinitarian, and that, the assumption of which I 
ascribe to the Unitarian, diiFer from each other, and yet both 
depend or rest on two others, -which in the circumstances of 
the case, and as employed in t!ie iutei-pretation of the language, 
are entirely gi'atuitous. The one is the assumption of the in- 
spiration of the scriptural writers ; the other, tlie assumption 
of tbe modified use of terms, either by extending or restrict- 
ing their ordinary meaning. 

Both the Trinitarian and Unitarian then, assume an unau- 
thorized and improper peculiarity in the use of the language, 
inasmnch as they both proceed in their respective interpreta- 
tions of it, on the gratuitous assumption of the inspiration of the 
writers. 

The Trinitarian proceeds on this : It will be admitted, that 
both the Unitarian and the Infidel strenuously insist that there 
is no authorized and proper peculiarity in the use of the lan- 
guage by which it is capable of a Trinitarian meaning, or by 
which any Trinitarian meaning can be freed from absurdity by 
the laws of a just interpretation. This then is tlie question, 
and on this point the only one, viz., is there such an autliorized 
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peeuliai-ity in the use of the language, as by the laws of inter- 
pretation will exempt it from the charge of absurdity ? If not, 
the charge of absurdity mast be admitted. How then does 
the Trinitarian meet the charge ? He appeals tnerely to the 
inspiration of the writers to disprove the alleged absurdity of 
their langnage. Or if he devises a meaning by his own inge- 
nuity which he regards as free from absurdity, he propounds it 
as a possible and not as the actual meaning, obtained by the 
laws of interpretation applicable to a peculiar and proper use 
of Iang\iage, duly ascertained and determined.* He does not 
show, nor pretend to show, any authorized and proper pecul- 
iarity in the use of the language, as a warrant for so modifying 
and determining its actual meaning, as to exempt it from ab- 
surdity. He therefore proceeds on the assumption of an au- 
thorized and improper peculiarity in the use of the language. 
Instead of showing, on the ground of an authorized and proper 
peculiarity in the use of the language, that it gives a consist- 
ent meaning accoi-ding to the laws of interpretation applicable 
to the case, he abandons all pretense of its proper use, and 
for the purpose of exempting it from the charge of absurdity, 
relies solely on the gratuitous assumption of the inspiration of 
the wnters. He tlius virtually concedes that the language, if 
properly used, involves irretrievable absurdity. Denying of 
course its proper use, he proceeds on the assumption of its 
improper use ; in other words, he assumes that it is character- 
terized by an unauthorized and improper peculiarity, Tliis, 
of course, if admitted, would render the language incapar 
ble of any reliable interpretation or meaning. Such a de- 



" In so doing there is a palpable error. There ia an important difference he- 
t<Kti&n a posiiMe ameeptioa of the silged, w^iXQh is self-consiateiit, and opMnite jMon- 
ittgijf language, wliich is self-consliitent. The mind, in tlie present rase, may foim 
a conception of soma threafoid disfinction in the Godhead which shall l>e aelf- 
can^teut; but it will b j no means follow, that this conception can constitute 
th« meaning of the language which the Scriptores employ to expiees a threefold 
distinction in the Godhead ; in other words, that the iaiigaage actually employed 
irill admit of Euch a conception, and does not raquire a very dlfierant one of the 
HDbject, as its only possible meaning. It is quite eupposable — not to say that it 
is commonly the tict — that what Ti'initariana propoaad us a poiaSile seff-eomaiera 
laettning of the language, is not so ; but at moat, aself-coiaielent concej^ion tjflheiub- 
jai nhich the langui^e will by no means a<lmit of as its actual meaning ; and 
which can therefore, in no respect exempt it from the charge of an absurd mean- 
ing. It is at this latter point that the Ti'tnitarian errs. 
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feiise of a Trinitarian meaning is ntterly insufficient and ground- 
less. So far as it proceeds on the assumption of the inspiration 
of the writers, it is a mere ex concessis argument with tlie Uni- 
tarian, which can have no weight witli tlie Infidel who denies 
their inspiration ; while, so far as it proceeds on the asaump- 
tion of an unauthorized and improper pecnliarity in the use of 
language, it is wholly without foundation, and can give no satis- 
faction to a candid and enlightened inquirer after truth. 

In a similar manner, at least in one respect, the TJnitarian 
proceeds in maintaining his interpretation of the language. 
In defending his own, he is under the necessity of setting aside 
the Trinitarian meaning. This he does nltimately on the ground 
of the inspiration of the writers. He assumes the absurdity of 
the Trinitarian meaning, and denies it to be the actual one, 
because it is inconsistent with the inspiration of the writers. 
The Infidel also assumes the absurdity of the Trinitarian mean- 
ing, but maintains it to be the one intended by the writers, 
according to the laws of usage, and as such, decisive proof 
against their inspiration. Thus the Unitarian argument for the 
rejection of the Ti-initarian meaning, is merely an ex concessis 
argument with the Trinitarian. It leaves the Infidel unassailed, 
and for aught that appears to the contrary, strong in his posi- 
tion, and can have no influence to establish the Unitarian doc- 
trine. It is true that the latter claims to interpret the language 
as used in an authorized and proper, tliough peculiar manner, 
and on this ground to exempt it from all absurdity of meaning. 
But I am not speaking of the method which he adopts in de- 
fending his own doctrine, but of the ground on which he 
rejects the Trinitarian meaning of the language under consid- 
eration. This, I say, is simply the absurdity of tliis meaning, 
and its inconsistency with the inspiration of the writers. He 
avows the principle, that the absurdity of the meaning is a 
sufficient reason for rejecting it, though we cannot decide what 
tlie actual meaning is. It is plain then that be rejects, and 
regards himself as entitled to reject, the supposed absurd 
meaning of the language in view of the inspiration of the 
writers, though he could devise no authorized and proper 
use of it which would result in a consistent meaning. Here 
I might ask, does the Unitarian even pretend that what he 
claims to be an authorized and proper use of the language, and 
which results in a consistent meaning, would ever reveal itself 
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to au unbiased interpreter of the language, who did not first 
assame the absurdity of a Trinitarian meaning ? "Would he 
resort to this ground except to avoid what he deems an absurd 
meaning, as that which is inconsistent with tbe inspiration of 
the scriptural writers? If he did not assume and believe their 
inspiration, would he not take common ground with the Infidel, 
and deny their inspiration on the ground of this absurdity ? 
Be this as it may— and we may see how it is hereafter — when 
the Unitarian presses his Trinitarian opponents with giving au 
absurd meaning to the language of inspired men, and urges 
them to abandon it, though they cannot decide what its actual 
meaning is, — when he places his whole reliance on this argu- 
ment as decisive against a Trinitarian meaning, — what is this 
hut rejecting that meaning solely on tlie ground of the inspi- 
ration of the writers, and thus assuming an unauthorized and 
improper use of their language ? This surely, ia not meeting 
the argument of the Infidel. It is at most a mere ex ■eoncesfds 
argument with the Trinitarian, resting on the assumption of 
the inspiration of the writers, one which can have no influence 
to lead the Infidel to abandon the charge of absurdity against 
tlie writers, nor his denial of their inspiration. He insists that 
if the language, being interpreted in the usual manner, gives 
an absurd meaning, then to reject this merely on the ground 
of tlie inspiration of the writers, is to assume that they use 
language in a grossly unauthorized and improper manner, — a 
maimer palpably inconsistent with their inspiration. And what 
can be more just ! If the language of the scriptural writers, 
according to the laws of usage, and irrespective of their inspi- 
ration, will give no other but an absurd meaning, tlien such is 
their actual meaning. To say otherwise is to assert that an 
absurd meaning, which is fully proved by the laws of interpre- 
tation to be the actual meaning of the writers, and which being 
thus proved to be so, is the most decisive proof that they are 
not inspired, is proof that it is not their actual meaning because 
they are inspired. It is to deny a fact which is fully and de- 
cisively proved, — viz., absurdity of actual m.eaning, because it 
is inconsistent with another assumed fact, of which, from the 
nature of the case, there can he no proof. Surely, if the scrip- 
tural writers use language in such a manner, tliat by the laws 
of just interpretation, and irrespective of their inspiration, it 
gives only an absurd meaning, and yet expect to be exempt 
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from the charge of absurdity, only on tlie ground of their 
character, or of their inspiration, they use language in a grossly 
unauthorized and improper manner, — a manner not less incon- 
sistent with their inspiration than is the absurdity of their 
actual meaning. 

Thus both the Tnnitarian and the Unitarian, the one in adopt- 
ing and the other in rejecting a Trinitarian meaning of the 
language under consideration on the assumption of an unau- 
thorized peculiarity in its use, proceed on ground utterly insuf- 
ficient. This the Trinitarian does in denying the absurdity of 
his meaning solely on the ground of the inspiration of the 
■writers; and this too, the Unitarian does by reacting the 
Trinitarian meaning solely on the same gi-ound. In both cases, 
the premises are insufficient to meet the objectioo of the Infidel, 
or rather, as involving the assumption of an unauthorized and 
improper use of language, are utterly insufficient to establish 
the truth of either meaning. 

It is true indeed, that if either the Trinitarian or Unitarian 
be supposed to be in the right, the other must be supposed to 
be in the wrong. But there is another question, — whether 
either is in the right. The Infidel claims that both are in the 
■wrong, — that they alike fail in tlieir attempts to extricate the 
scriptural wntere from the charge of absurdity, and to establish 
truth. Till this claim is fairly met, it is to no purpose that 
either the Trinitarian or Unitarian, in the controversy between 
themselves, should bring the other to adopt his meaning of the 
language by the mode of reasoning commonly adopted by these 
parties. This is not all which the exigencies of the case de- 
mand. There is yet a common enemy in the field to ha van- 
quished, before either party can achieve a victjary for truth, 
which ought not to be lost sight of in the controversy between 
them. This common enemy is the candid and successful in- 
quirer after truth. To what purpose is it, that either the Trin- 
itarian or Unitarian puts the other in the wrong, if neither is 
in the right ? — that one defeats the other in their mutual con- 
flict, only to secure a more signal triumph to a common ad- 
versary ? 

The truth is, that the meaning of the scriptural writere, 
whether absurd or not, false or true, must be determined, if at 
all, on other grounds than those adopted by the Trinitarian or 
Unitarian. To convince an unbiased inquirer after truth, by 
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a valid process of reasoning, tliat the meaning of tlie language 
is not absurd, and tliat either a Ti'initarian or Unitarian is its 
actual meaning, it is uot enough to rely on the inspiration, and 
direct proofs of the inspiration of the writers. The proofs 
against their inspiration, claimed by the Infidel, must be over- 
thrown, Itmust be shown thatthe language is not the ordinary 
language of men using terms in their primary literal meaning, 
and that it is characterized, not by an unauthorized and im- 
proper, but by an authorized and proper peculiarity in its nse. 
It must then be interpreted according to the peculiar principles 
applicable to language when thus used in a peculiar manner. 
The meaning thus obtained, whether absurd or consistent, false 
or true, will be the actual meaning. This being thus ascer- 
tained, tlien if it be shown to be free from all absurdity, and if 
thus the direct proof of the inspiration of tlie writers bo shown 
to be unimpaired by tiie alleged absurdity of the actual mean- 
ing, tiien and then only will the truth of that meaning be es- 
tablished. 

Having thus considered the unauthorized peculiarities in the 
•use of the language which are assumed by both Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, as they may be said to rest on the assumption of 
the inspiration of the writers, I now proceed to consider them 
aa they rest on the assumption of a modified use of some of the 
important words. 

On this point let mo not be misunderstood. I do not say 
then, that the assumption of a modified use of the language is 
unauthorized. There is, in my view, the most decisive reason 
for maintaining that some of the important words are used in a 
modified meaning. What I maintain is, that the Trinitarian 
assumes some particular modified meaning of the language 
without showing or pretending to show, de wsu loquendi, the 
warrant or reasons for so doing, and when in some cases no 
such warrant exists. Proceeding, as I claim, in his interpreta- 
tion of the language, on such insufficient ground, !ic not only 
subjects himself to the successful assaults of his opponents, but 
leaves a Trinitarian meaning of tlie language unsupported and 
undefended. Strongly impressed with the proofs of the inspira- 
tion of the writers, having to contend for a Trinitarian meaning 
chiefly with those who also admit their inspiration, and re- 
garding the mode of interpretation, adopted by his opponents 
as entirely groundless, the Trinitarian has been satisfied to in- 
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eiet on the alternative either of adopting a Trinitarian meaning 
of the language, or of going openly into the ranks of Infidelity. 
Pressed in return however, by the Unitarian and Infidel, with 
the cliarge of those absurdiliea and contradictions wliich result 
from interpreting the language in its primary literal meaning, he 
resorts (without cretending to show the least sufficient warrant 
for so doing) to a modified use of eonie of the principal words, 
and of couree to an interpretation of them, wliieli for aught he 
shows to tlie contrary, is wholly gratuitous and arbitrary. In 
this way, as I now claim, lie has failed effectually to vindicate, 
as he might have done, a Trinitarian meaning of the ianguage. 

This I shall now attempt to show from the manner in which 
Trinitarian writei'S have proceeded in interpreting the language 
under consideration. 

Trinitarians then have interpreted the language of the Scrip- 
tures as teaching in some genera! import that there is one God 
in three persons. Individuals however, though agreeing in 
this general result, have difi'erently modified tlie word Ood, 
and the word person, or the personal pronouns ae applied to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, — some giving one, and 
some another more particular meaning to tliese terms. With 
this fact in view, two material questions arise, viz., whether this 
dass of inteTpreters, or any of them, have shown, or attempted 
to s/tow, that de usu loquendi, there is any s^iffieieni warrant for 
modifying the meaning of these terms as timf have done ; and 
whether the partimdar modified meanings which they have given 
to these terms are not made to rest on em unauthorised and im- 
proper use of the language ? 

In respect to tlie first of these questions, I know of nothing 
which can give the least plansibility to an affirmative answer. 
It wil! be sufficient on this topic to refer to the distinguished 
Trinitarian writers, whose views we have already stated. "WIio 
then of them all, from Bishop Bull to Professor Stuart, how- 
ever he may have modified the import of the terms, and how- 
ever he may have supposed that by his ingenuity he has I'escued 
the language from the charge of absurdity, has even attempted 
to show, de usu loquendi, any sufficient wai-rant for modifying 
its meaning as he has done ? And hero the question is not, 
whether by gratuitously assuming the inspiration of the writei-s, 
Trinitarians have inferred that there can be no contradiction in 
the actual meaning of the language ; nor whether by modit'y- 
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ing its meaning m a manner wholly arbitrary, they have been 
able to devise a possible conception of the subject which is 
exempt from contradiction ; nor whether there is in fact a snt- 
ficient warrant for modifying the meaning of the language ; 
nor wlietJier, when duly modified, its meaning is free from all 
contradiction. But the question is — have Trinitarians even 
attempted to show that, according to the laws of usage, there 
is any sufficient warrant for modifying the meaning of the lan- 
guage aa they have moditied it ? It is undeniable that words 
may be properly turned from their ordinary use to a new and 
before unheard-of meaning, and thus be used in either a more 
extended or limited sense. These changes are subject to cer- 
tain fixed laws or rules, and when made according to these 
laws, there is in every case, not only good and decisive evidence 
of the fact of a change, but also of what the change is. On 
these principles, very different specific changes of this general 
class are fully authorized, and constitute as proper a nse of lan- 
guage as any other. Now that the word God, or the phrase 
one God, and the ■p&r^onal ipronowns as applied to tlie Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, have in the use of the scriptural 
writers been changed into their actual from their pi-imary 
meaning, all Trinitarians will admit. But what advocate of the 
Trinity has ever attempted to show this fact, — to show what the 
changes are, on what principles of usage they are authorized, 
and having done this, to fix the precise import of the language 
in its changed and yet anthoi-ized and pi-oper use % I can only 
say, tliat I know of no such attempt on the part of any Tiinita^ 
nan autlior, and I do not believe that any has ever been made. 
On the contrary, so far as I know, Trinitarians confessing and 
obliged to confess, that the language, if used in its ordinary 
meaning, is replete with absurdity, instead of first showing an 
autliorized and proper peculiarity in the use of it, and then by 
a just interpretation of its meaning exempting it from absurdity, 
whether the writers were inspired or not, have relied ioUly on 
the assumed inspiration of the writers for exempting their lan- 
guage from this charge. Thus to rest the vindication of the 
writers from this charge mldy on the ground of their inspira- 
tion, is to proceed on the assumption of an unauthorized and 
improper use of the laugaage. 

I next inquire as proposed, whether tlie modified meanings 
which Trinitarians have given to the language under consider- 
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ation, at least to some extent, do not proceed on the ground, of 
an unauthorised and improper use of the langimge. I do not 
affirm that all the modified meanings given to the language by 
Trinitarians imply an unaatliorized and improper use of it on 
the part of the scriptural writers : nor do I regard all the 
modified meanings adopted by Trinitarians which I consider 
as exegetically groundless, as necessarily false. "What I main- 
tain is, that some prominent Trinitarian meanings proceed 
upon and imply an unauthorized and improper use of the lan- 
guage by the scriptural writers. 

The Trinitarian meanings of the language which are now 
under consideration, constitute what may be called certain par- 
ticular forms of the doctrine of the Trinity, wliich are adopted 
by different classes of Trinitarians. I select the three following 
as examples for my present purpose, — viz., that which asserts 
the eternal generation of the Soif, and the eternal procession of 
the H.oly Spirit ; that which asserts tiiat tlie three persons of 
the Godhead are three distinct divine minds or agents, each 
being a complete subsistence; and that which asserts a three- 
fold distinction in the Godhead denoted by the personal pro- 
nouns, without describing affirmatively at ail what this threefold 
distinction or tri-personality is. 

In respect to each of these forms of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the question now is, — whether the meaning given to 
the word God, or the phrase one God, and that given to the 
word ^rso», or to l\ie personal pronouns, do not proceed upon 
and imply an unauthorized and improper use of the language 
by the scriptural writers ? 

In the first of tliese forms, the word God, or the phrase one 
God, is used to denote the Divine Being, or one Divine Being in 
three persons, — the Father, who from eternity begat tlie Son ; 
the Son, who from eternity was begotten of the Father ; and 
the Holy Ghost, who from eternity proceeded from the Father 
and the Son. Can then, the words God and person, or the 
personal pronouns, be turned by the scriptural writers from 
their primary literal meaning, to that which is here given them, 
according to those laws of usage which control such changes 
in the meaning of words ? 

What then are the laws of usage ? Among them are the 
following, the specification of which will be sufficient for my 
present purpose, — viz. : 
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1. That there is good and sufficient reason for the change, 

2. That when a word is turned from its primary to a second- 
ary meaning, it must he used either in a more restricted or in 
a more extended sense than its pi'imarj meaning, 

3. That when the word is thus changed, it must admit of an 
obvious, definite, and consistent meaning. 

4. That in the case supposed, tliore must lie good and suffi- 
cient evidence of the new and modified meaning of the word, 

Tlie foregoing laws of usage, in turning words from their 
primary to a secondary meaning, are so obviously indispensable 
to the pnrposes for which language is employed, that I deem it 
quite unnecessary to illustrate or to confirm their authority. 
The mere statement of them is sufficient to sliow, that if the 
violation of them, or of even the second and the tliird, is in- 
volved in the use of language in a secondary meaning, that use 
is unauthorized and improper, and the language incapable of 
any reliable interpretation. 

I proceed then to say, that if tlie scriptural language under 
consideration is used to express the present form of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, it is used in violation of each of the foregoing 
rules or laws of usage. And first in respect to the word God. 
The word God, in its primary distinctive meaning, denotes a 
self-existent, eternal, independent, immutable Being. These 
ideas of God are essential elements in any and every authorized 
conception of him as a Being. But according to the present 
form of the doctrine of the Ti-inity, the one God is neither self- 
existent, nor eternal, nor independent, nor immutable. The 
second and third persons of tlie Godhead have a derived and 
dependent existence, or distinct subsistence, and yet the three 
persons are the one God, and this Being is self-existent, eternal, 
independent, and immutable. Tliis conception is plainly im- 
possible to the human mind, and for such a use of the word 
God, or for so turning it from its primary meaning, no good and 
sufficient reason can be given. Nor is the word, according to 
this form of the doctrine of the Trinity, used in any part of its 
primary distinctive meaning only, nor in the whole of that with 
some additional meaning. Kor does it admit of the supposed 
meaning as obvious, definite, and consistent ; for the meaning 
is one of the most unobvious, palpably indefinite, and seif- 
contradictory, conceivable. Nor is there the least evidence 
from the Scriptures, tlie only source of evidence in the case, 
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that it is used in this meaning. We know indeed, that the 
advocates of this form of the doctrine of the Trinity liave their 
jiroof-texts to allege. "We shall only say, that in view of the 
circumstances of the case, and of the residts of enlightened 
and unprejudiced interpretation, we do not think tliat an ex- 
amination of tliis class of texts is required in the argument. 

We now come to the Bupposed use of the word person, or of 
the personal pronouns, as these arc applied to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, in this form of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine, in which the distinct personality of each of the persons 
in the Godhead consists in or depends on a peculiar fact; in 
the case of the Father, that he from eternity hegat tlie Son ; in 
the case of the Son, that he was from eternity begotten of the 
Father ; and in the case of the Holy Ghost, that he eternally 
proceeded from the Father and the Son ; each of the persona 
being in essence and attributes identically one and the same. 
Now, by what law of usage can the pei-sonal pronouns be 
changed from tlieir primary to such a secondaiy meaning as 
this ? By what law can they be properly employed to express 
the facts of eternally hegeUing, of being etemaUy hegoUen, and 
of et&rnally proceeding from, rather than the words circle, tri- 
angle, or quadrangle, or than the letters x, y, and z ? Plainly 
DO possible reason can be given. Kor can it be pretended that 
this new meaning in either case is any part of tlie primary 
meaning of the word, and much less the whole of it with some 
additional meaning. Still less, if possible, can there be a pre- 
tense that the alleged new meaning is either obvious, definite, 
or consistent, or that there is the slightest evidence of its being 
the actual meaning. Thus every law which we have specified, 
as regulating the changes of words, is violated by the supposed 
use of the personal pronouns as they are applied to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in the Scriptures. Having shown 
the same thing in respect to the use of the God as interpreted 
by tliis class of Trinitarians, it follows, that in their interpreta- 
tion they proceed on the assumption that tlie scriptural writera, 
in changing this language from its primary to a secondary 
meaning, have violated tlie fundamental laws of usage which 
regulate such changes, and have of course used it in an un- 
authorized and improper manner, which renders it incapable 
of any reliable interpretation whatever. 

I now recur to the second form of the doctrine of the Trin- 
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ity above specified. This affirms that the three persons in the 
Godhead are three distinct divine minda or agents, each heing 
a complete subsistence.* Understanding tliis language in its 
only possible meaning, it does not affirm but denies the exist- 
ence of one God, or of one divine being ; inasmuch as it does 
rot affirm bnfc denies the existence of one divine substance 
■with even one divine phenomenal nature. If it implies, what 
it does not assert, viz., one common substratum or substance 
in which the whole is united as one thing, still tliis whole does 
not include one substance with even one phenomenal nature, 
and something more, — ^not one snhstance with three phenome- 
nal natures — but one substance (which cannot be properly 
called a stibstance) with three distinct divine minds or agents, 
each of which being affirmed to be a complete subsistence, is 
necessarily conceived to be a distinct divine being in the or- 
dinary impoT't of the word. Tins is affirming three Gods in 
one God. Thus the meaning of the word God, or the phrase 
(me God, or one divine being, instead of being an extension or 
restriction of the ordinary meaning of the language, and so 
including the essential primary conception of a being, and any 
part of the primary meaning of the language, is wholly a new 
one. It is true that in this case, the full, ordinary meaning of 
the word person, even that of a being, is retained. But then 
the word being in the phrase one divine heing, entirely loses its 
primary, ordinary meaning; for what is now called a heing, 
instead of including the essential idea or conception of a sub- 
stance as Uiat to which a phenomenal nature directly pertains, 
excludes this conception, and substitutes for substance in this 
jiecessaiy import, a mere vinculum or bond by which three 
distinct divine beings ai-e united or combined, not into one 
being, but into one thing. Now for such a use of the terms 
God, one God, one dimne "being, there can be no good and suf- 
ficient reason. It does not imply a unity which need be or 
can he for any purpose characterized as oneness of being, nor 
is there any reason why the fact, supposed in this mode of the 
divine subsistence, would not be, but decisive reason why it 
should be expressed by other language. At the same time, as 
we have shown, the supposed use of the language excludes 

° This form of the doettine should he disliiiguiahed fi'om that which a£Erm9 
tliat thi'ee persons ure incomplde subsistences. 
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every essential conception in the primary meaning of the word 
lemg, and involves in every possible aufhorized meaning of it, 
obvious self-contradiction. Nor will it be pretended that there 
is or can be any evidence that when tlie Scriptures speak of 
the existence of only one God, they mean three Gods so united 
by something, that the whole is not one being in any possible 
meaning of the word. According t]ien to what has been said, 
it is plain that the advocates of the present form of the doctrine 
of the Trinity proceed on the assumption that the scriptural 
writers, in turning language from its primary to a secondary 
meaning, violate the fundamental laws wliich control such 
changes, and of couree use language in that unauthorized and 
improper manner whicli renders it incapable of any reliable 
interpretation. 

let us now consider the third form of the doctrine of the 
Trinity before specified, which having obtained considerable 
prevalence, claims consideration. In respect to the unity of 
God it may be thus stated, — that God is one being — numeri- 
cally one in essence and in attributes; that the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, has nvmericalJy the same pei-fections ; 
that tlie Son possesses not simply a similar or equal essence 
and perfections, but numerically the same as the Father and 
the Holy Ghost.* 

This conception of God as one heing is simply the ordinaiy 
conception of one being, as consisting of one substance or es- 
sence, and one nature, called his attributes. The error in re- 
spect to this language is not tliat its use is characterized by an 
unauthorized and improper peculiarity, hut that it is charac- 
terized hy no peculiarity at all. They who affirm this view of 
the divine unity also affirm that God, — not in respect to his re- 
lations, or modes of acting or revealing himself, but as a heing, 
— is iri^personai. It is obvious then, that as there is no change 
in the use of the phrase one God or one divine being from its 
ordinary use, there must be such a change in the use of the 
word person, or the doctrine of one God in three persons is no 
otlier than the palpable self-contradiction of one God in three 
Gods. Nor is this all. No eupposable change in the meaning 
of the word person, from its ordinary meaning, can exempt this 
form of the doctrine of the Trinity from self-contradiction, for 

" Staait's Letters to Channing, 
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still tri-personality is made a predicate of God as an element of 
his being, i. e., of the mode of his subsistence. While therefore 
it affirms that God is nnmei'ically one being in essence and in 
attribntes, — ^in other words, that his whole being consists of one 
essence and one nature, called his attributes,— -it asserts that 
something more pertains to his being, viz., tri^ersonality ; 
that is, that the whole of the being is not the whole of the 
being. This definition of the unify of God therefore, pre- 
cludes all possibility of tri-personality as a predicate of his 
being, and subverts the Trinitarian doctrine of one God in 
tliree persons. Yain therefore, is the attempt to maintain the 
existence of one Ood in three persons, wifliout proceeding on 
the ground of some authorized and pi-oper peculiarity in the 
scriptural use of the terms one God. Trinitarians must either 
take ground with the Infidel, and with him impute eelf-con- 
ti-adiction to the scriptural writers; or they must abandon the 
doctrine of the Ti-inity as taught in the Scriptures ; or they must 
show some authorized and proper peculiarity in the scriptural 
use of Trinitarian language, that is, of the phrase one O'jd, and 
of Uie personal pronouns as applied to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. The latter they are bound to do according to 
their own principles. For if the tri-pei-sonality of God was 
revealed to scriptural writers for the purpose of being com- 
municated to otliers,— and that such was the fact every Trini- 
tarian maintains,— then the scriptural writers could not use the 
phrase one God in such a meaning, as in the view of others 
would exclude and deny the tri-personality of his being, with- 
out using the language in an unauthorized and improper man- 
ner. They were bound by the laws of language to use the 
phrase one God in such a meaning as would accord with their 
knowledge of tho subject, and of course in such a manner as 
not to exclude and deny the tri-personality of the Godhead. 
With the extension of their knowledge of God's mode of sub- 
sistence, their meaning of the word God, and of the terms on^ 
God, would extend. Tosuppose them then to use this language, 
—as this class -of Trinitarians do, — in simply its primary mean- 
ing,— to denote a being consisting of one and only one substance 
or essence, and one nature called his attributes, so that the es- 
sence and attributes of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, are nwmerically the same, as we conceive the 
essence and attributes of a man to be numerically the same, is 
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to suppose them not only to utter contradietion in asserting the 
unity and tri-personality of God, but to use the word Ood^ and 
the phrase one Ood, witli their knowledge of the subject, in an 
nnauthorlzcd and improper manner. It is true, that on the 
present supposition, the writers would not use tlie language in 
an unauthorized and improper manner by turning it from its 
pi-iniary meaning ; hut by not turning it from that meaning 
when the exigency of tlie case reciuired. The erroneous as- 
sumption then which I ascribe to this class of Trinitarians, ia 
not that these writers turn itfroTn its primary to an unauthor- 
ized and improper use, but that they employ it in an unauthor- 
ized and improper manner by using it in its primary meaning, 
Xti-Yes^QGi to ih.& personal pronouns, 1 claim that this class 
of Trinitarians assume an unautliorized and improper peculiarity 
in their use, as they are applied by the scriptural writers to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. I have already presented 
what I regard as a full account of the meaning which thie class 
of Trinitarians give to the language now under consideration. 
Whatever may be thought of the consistency or inconsistency of 
the different forms in which this view of the tri-personality of the 
Godhead is presented, one tiling seems quite undeniable, — that 
it proceeds on tlie assumption, that the personal pronouns are 
not used to express either the whole or a part of what must be 
considered their distinctive primary meaning, but only the very 
general idea or conception of a threefold distinction in the 
Godhead. It is true, that it is said that there is a distinction 
which lays a foundation for the application of the personal pro- 
nouns I, thou, he, which renders it proper to speak of sending 
and being sent, &c. At the same time however, "separate 
consciousness, will, power," &c., are denied. It would be im- 
possible then, that this class of Trinitarians should consider the 
personal pronouns, in their present application, as used in any 
other manner than to express the very general conception of 
a tlireefold distinction in the Godhead. Now, if this be bo, 
these words are not only turned from their primary meaning, 
but they are turned fi'om it in violation of every law of usage 
which regulates such changes. In the iirst place, there can be 
no good and sufficient reason for the supposed use of these pro- 
nouns rather than of any other words, or than merely algebraic 
signs. Again, according to the supposed use and meaning of 
them, they retain no part of their primary distinctive meaning, 
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by which a person is dietingiiiehed from that which ie not a 
person, or one person from another. Nor do they admit of any 
obvious, definite, and consistent meaning in the supposed use. 
For as we liave sliown, in view of the definition of the unity of 
God adopted by this class of Trinitarians, these pronouns can 
express no meaning, no conception of any thing which can be 
called tri-personality, or a threefold distinction in the Godhead, 
the existence of which is possible in the nature of things. And 
further, instead of any evidence of the supposed meaning, which 
is wholly precluded by the impossibility of the thing to be 
proved, there is decisive evidence to tlie contrary, Nothing 
can be plainer, than that the scriptural writere use the personal 
pronouns, in their present application, in at least some of their 
distinctive primary meaning ; that is, in some of that meaning 
by which a person is distinguished from that which is not a 
person. Even tliose whom we now oppose, admit tliat the 
threefold distinction which they affij'm, renders it proper 'to 
speak of sending and of being sent, &c. Tliey even claim that 
these distinctions, notwithstanding they disclaim any affirma- 
tive description of them, and deny all distinction in respect to 
essence and attributes, may exist in regard to attributes or 
essence. 

It thus appears that many Tnnitarians, in their interpretation 
of the Trinitarian language of the Scriptures, proceed on the 
assumption of an unanthorized and improper peculiarity in the 
use of that language. Such a nse of language admitting of no 
reliable interpretation, it follows that the meaning given it, 
and of course the doctrine derived from it, is utterly ground- 
less. The meaning given to the language in each instance is 
wholly arbitrary — given at the pleasure of the interpreters ; 
given when the words interpreted furnish no possible reason 
lor the meaning actually given rather than any other ; given 
when any other words would have furnished as much evidence 
of the same meaning, on the part of the writers, as these ; given 
when the words are so used, that according to the laws of nsage 
they no more admit of or require one meaning than an- 
other ; given when the words cease to be words, by being so 
used as to convey no possible meaning whatever ; given when 
the same ideas and conceptions respecting God's mode of sub- 
sistence, might as well be imputed to the scriptural writers, 
had they used no words on the subject. 
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Again : the error wliich we are now considering has not 
been unconnected with consequences to the cause of trutii 
which are much to be regretted. It is to this error, as it exists 
on the part of Trinitarians, that in the present connection I de- 
sire now to call attention, and tliis in relation to only one of its 
consequences. To say nothing then of the extravagance, the 
deficiency, the indefiaiteness, the unintelligibleness, and even 
the absurdity which characterize different statements of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and which in view of tlieir authore 
seem to be required by the language and authoiity of inspira- 
tion itself, Trinitarians generally have placed such an exclusive 
reliance on this authority for successfiilly maintaining their 
doctrine, that they have done almost nothing adapted to the 
purpose of exempting it from absurdity in the mind of the 
Unitarian, and still less in the mind of the Infidel. They have 
scarcely attempted to unfold any authorized peculiar use of 
scriptural language on this subject or the peculiar principles 
of its interpretation, and in this way to ascertain its precise 
import and vindicate it from the charge of absurdity. Tliie, 
though it does not justify or palliate the charge of absurdity 
against every Trinitarian meaning of the language, leaves the 
plausibility of the charge unremoved, and is, in my estimation, 
a serious deficiency in the mode of defending the truth. A 
more plausible mode of assailing the Trinitarian would be to 
show tliat he does not justify, ly the laws of interpreiation, 
even any consistent meaning which lie contrives to give to 
scriptural language. Another general principle however, will 
show how inadequate is the mode of reasoning adopted by the 
Trinitarian. If, in a ease in which the writer or speaker in- 
tends to be understood, no proper and peculiar^ use of language 
arising from the nature of the subject or other cause will au- 
thorize the rejection of a contradictory and absurd meaning, 
or the adoption of any other as the actual meaning, then we 
are not at liberty to reject the former or to adopt the latter, 
"Whatever presumpUon against the absurd as the actual mean- 
ing may arise from the character of the writer, it cannot be 
good ^oof against its being the actual meaning where there is 
no other evidence against, but abundant other evidence for its 
being so, in the Just interpretation of the language. It is on 
this principle only that respectable and even the ablest writere 
can be, as they often are, convicted of uttering absurdity. On 
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the same principle the Ti'initarian rejects the infenor or limited 
Bense of the word Ood, given by Uuitai-iaiis to the word when 
applied to Clirist. For so doing he assigns two reasons : that 
there is in the instances of such an application of the word no 
evidence for, but decisive evidence against ite being the actual 
meaning ; and that the Unitanan adopts it as the actual instead 
of the Trinitaidan meaning, for an insufficient reason, viz., be- 
cause regarding tlie Trinitarian meaning as absurd, it is incon- 
sistent with the inspiration of the writers, whereas he ought to 
receive the Trinitarian as the actual meaning, if the laws of 
interpretation give it as such, and this notwithstanding tliat in 
his view it is inconsistent with the inspiration of the writers. 
But if the Unitarian is forbidden thus to fall back on the inspi- 
ration of the writers, and raerely for this reason to deny that 
an absurd meaning is their actual meaning, why is not the 
Trinitarian forbidden to deny, merely for the same reason, 
the absurdity of the meaning itself? He is; and is as unpro- 
tected from the assault of the Infidel as the Unitarian is in 
his position. Both the Trinitarian and Unitarian are hound 
by logical consistency, either to be Infidels by denying the 
inspiration of the scriptural writers, or to show, — after hav- 
ing ascertained by the laws of usage and just interpretation, 
irrespectively of the inspiration of these writere, the actual 
meaning of their language, — that this meaning is free from all 
absurdity. If these things are so, then in the unauthorized 
uses which the Trinitarian and Unitarian make of tlie inspira- 
tion of the scriptural writers in obtaining the meaning of their 
language, therff is no substantial difference, though in another 
material respect there is between these parties an important 
one, Tlie Unitarian, as it may appear, in defense of his mean- 
ing of the language under consideration, has no valid ground 
on which to stand, and therefore, little as he suspecte it, takes 
the position of an unauthorized use of the language and of 
arbitrary interpretation, and at the same time absurdly main- 
tains the inspiration of the writers. It may also appeal- that 
the Trinitarian, in maintaining his meaning of the language, 
has valid ground to take, viz., that of an authorized peculiarity 
in the use of the language, according to which its meaning can 
be ascertained and exempted from all absurdity by the just 
laws of interpretation, the inspiration of the writers be de- 
fended, and tlie doctrine of the Trinity in its true form eatab- 
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lished. If there is sueli ground for the Trinitarian, lie is bound 
to take it. I^ot to do so, is at best to f'uniish an inadeq^nate 
defense of what he regards as revealed truth, and even to 
abandon the Scriptures to the rntliless desecration of the la- 
fidel. 

I now proceed to show as I proposed, that the Unitarian 
resorts to a modified use of some of the important terms under 
consideration, without any sufficient warrant for so doing ; in 
other words, that in changing the meaning of some of these 
terms from primary to secondary, he assumes an unaathoiized 
and improper pecuiiarity in tlie use of them by the scriptural 
writers. It is true that in thus modifying this language, he 
claiifls to proceed on the ground of an authorized and proper 
peculiarity in its use ; that in respect to some of the terras, 
they are properly and warrantably employed in an inferwr or 
restricted sense, and in respect to others, that they are properly- 
used hy personification. 

We say then, that Unitarians, in this mode of interpreting 
the language, proceed on the presumption of an unauthorized 
and improper use of it by the scriptural writers. This tliey do 
in maintaining that the word God is applied to Christ in the 
Scriptures, in an inferivr and Umited sense. Now if this be so, 
— if the scriptural writers use the word God in this application 
to denote that Christ, as a being, is any thing less than a divine 
bein"g, — then we claim that the manner in which they use it for 
this purpose is unauthorized and improper. We admit that 
the word may be and is properly, in some cases, timied from 
its primary literal use, and employed in an inferior sense. But 
then this turning of words from their primary to a secondary 
meaning is, in all eases, subject to some fixed law or principle 
which cannot be violated without using it in an unauthorized 
and improper manner. "What we claim then is, that if the 
scriptural writers use the word in its present application in an 
inferior sense, as maintained by Unitarians, they violate the 
principle or law of change which is applicable to the case, and 
fio employ the word in an unauthorized and improper manner. 
This will appear by recurring to this principle, and to tliose 
which are adopted by Unitarians in the interpretation of the 
language. 

The general principle or rule then, which is applicable to 
euch cases, is, that a word is to he considered as used in its com,- 
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riion literal m,eanm,g in every case, imlem good and sufficient 
evidence to the contrary is furnished by the case itself. The 
justness of this principle is manifest at once, if we reflect that 
to suppose a word turned from its primary literal import, to 
anotiier, without good evidence of the change and of the new 
meaning in which it is used, is to suppose the language not to 
convey the meaning of the writer or speaker, and therefore not 
to he properly used. Whatever may he the meaning of the 
writer or speaker in such a case, his language conveys none. 
If we are led hy some accidental circumstance to conjecture 
or guess concerning it, still his language, furnishing no suffi- 
cient evidence of what it is, is plainly used in an unauthorized 
and improper manner. The question then arises, wliat is good 
and sufRcient evidence that language is used, not in its primary 
but in a secondary meaning ? I answer, negatively- 
First — ^That the mere absurdity or falsehood of its primary 
literal meaning, is not such evidence. Unitarians maintain the 
principle, — and a very convenient one it is, with their gratui- 
tous assumption of the absurdity of a Trinitarian meaning, 
for their purpose in this controversy, — that we may reject 
the primary literal moaning of language if it be absurd, 
when the mere words will bear it, though we cannot decide 
what is tlie actual meaning. This may be true in some rare 
cases, as in the utterance of a prophecy whose import is to be 
understood only in its fuitillraent ; or in certain other cases, 
when the design is present obscurity which is to be removed 
by future explanation ; or when the antiquity of a book, or 
various readings, or errors in transcription, &c., deprive us of 
those means of deciding the actual meaning of language which 
were possessed by contemporaries of the writer. But what has 
this to do with the case in hand,— a case in which the writers 
are divinely commissioned to reveal truth for the instruction of 
all mankind, and in which they profess, and plainly design, to 
convey a meaning through the language which they employ ? 
Here the principle can have no appUcation. Mere absurdity 
or falsehood, vha.tevev presumption it may do in other cases, 
can afford none in this, much lees become ^oof of another 
meaning than that which is absurd. The writer not only may, 
but the proof is decisive that he does ntfer an absurdity. The 
language, justly interpreted, either expresses an absurd mean- 
ing or it does not If it does, then an absurd meaning is its 
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actual meaning, and cannot be rejected as euch. If it does 
not, then the absurd meaning is not the actual meaning, and is 
to be rejected, not because it is abaurd, but because it is not, 
by just interpretation, tlie actual meaning. Why then talk of 
rejecting a meaning which is given by the laws of interpreta- 
tion, merely because it is absurd ? Is it said, that nothing is 
more common in the correct mode of interpreting language, 
than to reject a supposed meaning merely because it is absurd ! 
I answer, never. Aside from the character of the writer, the 
manner of writing, and other considerations, the absurdity of a 
meaning can never be reason for rejecting it as tbe actual one. 
Language is capable of being used in a definite meaning, and 
when properly employed, gives that which is intended. When 
therefore, a writer intends to convey a definite meaning, if 
his language justly interpreted does convey such an one, and 
can convey no other, and when the meaning thus conveyed is 
absurd, he is charged with uttering absurdity. In what other 
way can any one ever be convicted of uttering absurdity ? 
How else can Unitarians, even with a show of honesty in their 
own view, charge Trinitarians with absurdity in affirming that 
there is one Crod in three persons ? And if the sacred writers 
nse language properly when using it in this manner, why does 
not the Trinitarian use it jproperly in conforming to their ex- 
ample ! and why is not hie language to be interpreted accord- 
ingly ? Why is not the Unitarian, and every other interpreter 
of the Scriptures, to conform to the same inspired model of 
propriety ? And then what a revelation from God would that 
be, the language of which, according to just laws of interpre- 
tation, expresses only an absurd meaning, and must tlierefore 
be supposed to have another actual meaning, though none can 
tell what ! If this is not to suppose the language to be used 
in a peculiar manner, which is altogether unauthorized and im- 
proper, it is difficult to say what would be. It is to no purpose 
to say that the writers were divinely inspired. What warrant 
have inspired writers more than othei-s, to use language for the 
instruction of mankind in such a manner, that according to the 
laws of just interpretation, it expresses only an absurd mean- 
ing? What vindication is it, when it is once conceded, that 
correctly interpreted, they actually utter absurdity, tliat they do 
not utter absurdity, because they were inspired ? Would it not 
be more conse(juential to say, they were inspired to utter 
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absurdity ? Be this as it may, if they ntter absurdity according 
to a correct interpretation of their language, they do the same 
whether inspired or not inspired. Absurdity is as good evi- 
dence against inspiration, as inspiration is against absurdity. 
Inspiration can have no influence as evidence against an absurd 
actual meaning in any case, unless the language according to 
correct interpretation, will express another meaning than the 
absurd one. 

The principle of interpretation we are considering, is one of 
those vaunted principles of Unitarians — and the more entitled 
to examination on this account — by which divine revelation is 
to be rescued from the contempt of the Infidel. "We cannot 
but think however, that to reject an absurd meaning aa the 
actual, and when it is proved by the only evidence on the ques- 
tion to be the actual meaning solely because it is absurd, or 
sdldy because it is absurd and because the writers are supposed 
to be inspired, is the last expedient' that a wise advocate of a 
divine revelation will adopt in its defense. By so doing, the 
Unitarian not only adopts a principle which is preposterously 
and flagrantly false, but he subjects himself to the charge of 
weakly begging a main question in debate with the Infldel, 
and the sacred writers, to the charge of utter incompetence for 
their work. He begs a main question in debate witii the Infi- 
del, by assuming the inspiration of the writers, while the Infidel 
alleges, as proof against their inspiration, the conceded absurd- 
ity of their writings according to the just principles of inter- 
pretation. Thus the Unitarian concedes the absurdity in 
the meaning of the language justly interpreted, and denies the 
absurd meaning to be the actual meaning, not on the ground 
of any law of interpretation, but only on the ground of tJie in- 
spiration of the writers. The Infidel claims, that the language, 
correctly intei-preted, and independently of the inspiration of 
the writers, abounds in aDsurdity. This being conceded by 
the Unitarian, be assumes the inspiration of the writers when 
conceding the fact which disproves it, and on this assump- 
tion denies the absurd meaning to be the actual meaning, 
when conceding the fact which proves it to be such. With 
how much respect for revelation will such advocacy inspire 
the Infidel ? Further : the Unitarian subjects the scriptural 
writers themselves to the charge of incompetence for their 
work. He concedes that they use language which, according 
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to the only just principles of inteqiretation applicable to the 
case, expresses only an absurd meaning. This he denies to be 
their actual meaning in direct deiiance of decisive proof that it 
is their actual meaning, and solely on the ground of its ab- 
surdity, and of the inspiration of the writers, and affirms another 
to be the actual meaning, which hes far beyond the reach of 
human discovery. And thus the sacred writere use language 
for the purposes of revelation 1 They so use it that when cor- 
rectly interpreted,it expresses nothing but absurdity, and this, 
thus clearly and decisively expressed as the only meaning of 
the language, is their complete vindication from the charge of 
absurdity — they mean nothing which can be understood by 
what they say, and yet what they say is to be received by the 
world as a revelation. Is this an authorized and proper use of 
language, or is it an unauthorized and improper use of it, which 
comports rather with idiocy than with competence to write a 
revelation from God ? 
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I BHALL, I., explain the doctrine of the total depravity of all 
men. By this doctrine, I mean that 

AU, mankind {without the interposition of dimiie grace) are, 
in renpect to their first moral character, lohoUy and positi/ody 
siifvl. 

To prevent misapprehension, I remark still more particalarly, 
that in this proposition I do not intend to assert that 

Every thing which pertains to man, and to which a name 
may be given in the classifl cation of mental phenomena, is 
sinful ; nor that all men are as bad as they can he ; nor that 
they are equally wicked ; nor that they are simply destitute of 
holiness in distinction from any tiling positively sinful ; nor 
that there are no men in tlie world who through grace are good. 

It is, if I mistake not, in respect to the particulars now speci- 
fied, that eiTors in stating the doctrine of human depravity 
most frequently occur. I have designed to avoid these in the 
statement which I have given. Thus it cannot be said, that 
the representation is that every thing that pertains to man ia 
sinful, for the predicate of sinfulness is coniined to his moral 
character. This, it is ti'uc, involves all those complex acts to 
which the words moral or sinful can be properly applied, but 
it does not include what in more analytical language may be 
properly called acts or states of mind. The acts of the intel- 
lect and of the will — the excitement of constitutional suscepti- 
bilities — may be properly spoken of as distinct acts, but of no 
one of them analytically considered is moral quality predi- 
cable. In all cases, as we have before shown, when we predi- 
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cate moral quality of an act, we denote one which is complex, 
or made up of what may be properly spoken of as distinct 
mental acts. Nor can it be objected to the statement now 
given, tliat it represents aU men to be as wicked as they can 
be, or to be equally wicked, since it is too plain to be denied, 
t]iat all men may be wholly sinful, and some be far worse than 
others. It is indeed true that the practical governing principle 
of men, if our doctrine be true, must be the same in kind, and 
to a certain extent the same in degree in all men. Beyond 
this however, there is room for indefinite diversity in tlie de- 
grees of this principle, Nor does tlie statement now given 
countenance the eiTor, that the depravity of men consists in the 
destitution of holiness, for it asserts positive sinfulness. Kor 
is it consistent with another opinion, that the moral character 
of man is partially good and partially bad, for it predicates 
entire sinfulness of his moral character. Nor does it deny that 
there are good men in the world, for there may be many 
through tlie interposition of divine grace, and yet without such 
interposition the moral character of all may be wholly sinful. 

In further explanation of the present statement 1 remark, 
that it distinguishes the doctrine of the total depravity of men 
from tlie doctrine of the total depravity of men hy uoMtb, 
The importance of this remark results from the fact, that some 
divines have made substantially the statement now given of 
the former doctrine as the true statement of the latter. They 
suppose that to say that man is depraved witliout the interpo- 
sition of grace, is the same thing as to say he is depraved Tyy 
nature. This however, is not only shunning a. main point in 
the eontroverey, but it is obviously incon-eet. For although it 
be conceded that all men are depraved without the interpo- 
sition of divine grace, and although it may follow as an infer- 
ence that this depravity is hy noMi/t'e, yet the fact is not speci- 
fied in the language of the statement, since the depravity may 
be, for aught that is asserted to the contrary, — as our opponents 
have maintained it is, — owing to the, cirmimstances of men, and 
not to their nature;* i. e., unless it be assumed that the interpo- 
sition of grace is not included in their circumstances, since if 



Adam became depraved without the interpoBitlon of grace, or it mtiy at 
least have been so. But he did not become depraved by nature, but by cir- 
cnmstanceB. 
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it shonld be assumed as Included, it would be properly ranked 
■with the influence of bad example, bad education, &e. Whe- 
ther therefore, the depravity of men is to be ascribed to their 
cireumstances or to their nature is not settled, but is designedly 
left undetermined by the present statement. It also leaves the 
question concerning tlie sinfulness of infants untouched, since 
it confines the predicate of sinfulness to moral character with- 
out deciding when that commences. 

Further : to a right apprehension of the doctrine now stated, 
it is necessary that we fonn just notions of what constitutes 
moral character, or rather what constitates it wholly and posi- 
tively sinful. Generally speaking, moral character consists in 
a man's governing purpose, evinced to us by that course of 
specitic action or conduct to which it leads. When therefore, 
we speak of it as wholly and positively sinful, we intend that 
the man is the subject of that supreme love of the world— that 
preference of worldly good to all other, which leads to that 
course of specific action or conduct which is the appropriate 
result of such a governing principle. It is however to be re- 
marked, that strictly and properly speaking, the governing 
principle itself constitutes moral character, since wo never hes- 
itate to decide on character where the governing principle of 
a man is clearly evinced, whether it be bya couree of conduct 
or by a single action, or even in some cases h/ words merely. 
When therefore I say, that the moral character of mankind is 
wholly and positively sinfnl, I mean that they are the subjects 
of that supreme love of the world,— that preference of earthly 
good, or that selfishness, or that selfish principle, or that cor- 
rupt and wicked heart, or that sinful disposition, call it by 
what name you will, — which governs its subject in all his spe- 
cific actions or conduct, 

II. I proceed now to prove the doctrine. 

The proofs are derived from the Scriptures, also from obser- 
vation and experience.* 

Fr&m the Scripiures. — Gen. vi, 5 : "And God saw the wick- 
edness," &c. This, though generally given, is not of itself 
perfectly decisive, for from the connection it admits of being 
viewed as spoken only of the men of tliat pai'ticular age— the 

18 taken from the Dotea of one of Dr. T.'s 
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antediluvian — though it admits also of being considered a uni- 
versal declaration. But in connection with the text we find 
(Gen. viii. 21), " The imagination of man's heart," &c. This 
is a conclusive proof-text, for it gives the fact aa universal. 
Ps. xiv. 5, X. 36, cxl, 53, and Is, lis. are on this point as Paul 
explains them and applies them in Eom. iii. 9-19, to all men, 
where also the argument for wniversal Justification, is founded 
on the fact of universal sinfulness. These are very decisive. 
Jew and Gentile are alike here. The only attempt at evasion 
of the strong description in these texts, is on the ground tltat 
the Psalmist in some cases includes good men of whom he 
could not mean to predicate total depravity, while Paul says 
there are none. " All men are not so wicked — all do not curse 
and steal." But if the Psalmist included them,it is no proof of 
contradiction, for some are renewed. Tlie exceptions to his 
declarations are so few as not to need a formal notice, or to 
constitute a warrant against his making a general declaration. 
Writers seldom make exceptions wlien they are few or trivial. 
But how is Paul to be justified? I answer, the principle of 
moral action in men is (wiey it is ade(juate to any degree of 
wickedness. Paul does not mean to say that all are guilty of 
murder in overt deed, and the texts should not ho so inter- 
preted. In them positive sinfulness aa well as negation of hy 
Une&s is asserted of al!, for " none do good," but all are active 
in sinning. Jer. xvii. 9 : " The heart is deceitful," &c. This 
is a strong passage. Heart means the heart of man. It is a 
universal proposition without qualification, and needs none. 
Eccles. ix. 3 : " The heart of the sons of men is full of evil." 
A universal proposition, 

Tlie universal call of the Gcepel upon all men to repent is 
proof of total, universal depravity. What is the repentance 
required? Not a change from one degree of goodness to an- 
other, but a change of moral character. This implies a previous 
deficiency in moral character. God commands all men every- 
where to repent ; — why, if not sinners ! " The whole need not 
a physician" (Matt. ix. 12). Bat the Bible calls none sinful 
but those who are wholly so. It characterizes them as those 
that believe not the Gospel — " loving the world" — " not loving 
the Father" — " not for !iim but against him," These qualities 
it predicates of all renewed pereons, and hence calls on all to 
change this nature. The Scripture doctrine of F 
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proves this doctrine. This involves tlie same change- — an en- 
tire new moral character in kind — and implies previous entire 
Binfulnees, Tlius, " if any man is in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture : old things are paeaed away," &c. (3 Cor, v, 17 ; Ool. 
iii. 9 ; Eph. iv. 22.) " Old man corrupt," an entire change 
from old to new man ; now lioly — hefore sinful. The doctrine 
of Justification also, Tliis is represented as the Justification of 
the ungodly— of sinners, of enemies. (Rom, iv. ; Gal. iii. ; 
Eom. V. 6-10 ; Heb. ii. 9.) " Christ tasted death for every 
man," What then are all men but sinners, enemies, &c, ? 
For Christ came to call not tlie righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance {dg fterdvoiav). The Scriptures divide meo into two, 
and on!y two classes, viz., the righteous or imperfectly holy, 
the wicked or the positively and wholly sinful. They repre- 
sent tlie renewed as sanctified in various degrees — some pos- 
sessing the very leasi degree of holy principle that can he 
called so, and yet views these as among the righteous and as 
possessing a positive, decisive, and essential distinction from 
the wicked. If fJien the least degree of holy pi-inciple ranks 
its possessor among the righteous, how much can any other 
possess ? Evidently something less than the least possible. K 
the wicked have not the least possible good principle, are they 
not totally depraved ? Eph, ii. 1-5 : " And you hath he qoick- 
ened," &c. This is a strong passage, the language of which is 
figurative but not the less obvious and precise — "originally 
children of disobedience" — " fulfilling the desires of the Hesh" 
— " whei-ein ye walked," a walking, li/oing death, " by nature 
children of wrath, even as others." There is only one attempt 
at evasion here. Unitarians say that Paul reckoned himself 
among the wicked that his language might not sound harsh. 
Johnvii.7: "Thewholeworld Aafe^Ame,"&c. Theioor^in the 
Bible is used to represent the wicked, all in their natural state, 
as in 1 John v. 19. So other passages. The Scriptures do not 
say men haXe God j}er se ; the devils said, "We know thee that 
thou art the Son of God," but they hate me " heoav^e I testify." 
Jiemarks. — ^In representing tlie depravity of man, preachers 
should use much caution. There has been much erroneous 
and injudicious preaching on the enmity of the heart towards 
Grod, It is too generally considered to be overt hatred of God, 
and when presented to many minds where that state of feeling 
does not exist because they may never have had such distinct 
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viewa of God as to call it oiit, they know from their own con- 
Bciousness that they have not that state of heart, and yon can- 
not convince them of the contrary. The Bihle never so repre- 
sents the matter. You must adopt the Bible sense of tlie words 
hate, enmity. See Dent. xxi. 15 ; Matt. vi. 24 ; Luke xiv. 26 ; 
Prov. xiii. 24 ; Matt. i. 3 ; Rom. ix. 13 ; John xii. 25, where 
hate is used in the sense of a less degree of love. Tliia less 
degree of love, leading the person exercising it to treat the 
less esteemed object in some respects as an enemy, is properly 
termed " enmity," " hatred." Luke xiv. 36 : " Hateth not his 
father," &c. Whenever their interests come into competition 
with God, they are to be sacrificed, thos in a sense treating 
these persons as enemies. So loving God subordinately is 
properly called hatred, and the nature of such subordinate love 
to God, iove leading ua to disregard all his great and benevo- 
lent designs, is equivalent in its effect to positive hatred. 
James iv. 4 explains this so. Sinners do not hate God for his 
own sake. Even Satan would not. Unitarians and Universal- 
ists love God amazingly — that is, their God. 

But in some minds it is true that there is overt enmity to- 
wards God, and this enmity, secret and lurking as it may be, 
can be presented so that the subject of it shall see, fed, and 
admit it. And thus to present it,tasks the skill of the preacher. 
Exhibit to sinners a pure and just God who testiiies that tlieir 
works are evi! — tlie God of the Bible as ever present with 
them, and determined eternally to punish tliem for their sins, 
—suppose him ever at their side, witnessing every act, reprov- 
ing every siu, and they will feel troubled at his presence — they 
will wish to be rid of such a being — they will he conscious of 
the overt enmity of their hearts rising against God, a feeling 
of hatred which is more than a less degree of love. They will 
then acknowledge that the carnal mind rh (ppovij/ia TJjg aapno^, 
"friendship of the world is enmity against God"— that the 
principle tending to sacrifice God and his interests to self is 
hatred. But without such exhibition, sinners will complain of 
false, slandering accusations, and hence go away enraged rather 
than softened by the truth. 
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—ALL MEN ARE TOTALLY DEPRAVED.-(Cboiinuei.) 



lo-.a, honor, grBtltude.— They are sbown lo be not moral ly gouO.— Argument on Ihe appllcsUon 
otlhe words goad, lovely, lie. 

That tliis argument is relied on l)y both the contending par- 
ties, is qnite decisive of its insufficiency on one side of the ques- 
tion or the otlier. 

On one side, it is maintained that there are certain traits of 
CHAEACTEB belonging in greater or less degree to all men, even 
the worst, at some period of life, which are morally good^ and 
that these are decisive proofs that the first moral character of 
men is not wholly depraved. I propose-— 

1. To ascertain what these tilings are ; 

2. To show that they are not morally good ; and, 

3. Tliat so far as moral quality can be supposed to pertain to 
them, they are sinful. 

1. What are these things ? 

And here my object will be to show, tliat they are either in- 
vdmiiary constitutional propensities simply ; or they are snb- 
ordinate volition-a- — cwfo qf^oill — chmees to gratify eonstitnti<mal 
propensities. Here we have to encounter the ambiguities of 
language in one of its most perplexing forms. The difficulty 
is, to ascertain with precision wliat is meant by the language 
in a case in which the words employed in different applications 
have different meanings. The following catalogue of names 
may be sufficiently extensive for our purpose : " The innocence 
and purity of early childhood, natural affection, conipassio'n, 
kindness, honesty, veracity, fidelity, gratitude, honor, patriot- 
ism, humanity." 

The first, "the innocence and purity of early childhood," is 
phraseology having a generic import. What then is meant 
by it? So far as I caa conceive, it must mean at least some 
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one of the following things : ao entire exemption from sin and 
moral defilement previous to moral agency, and of coarse, to 
moral character ; or perfect obedience to the divine law after 
moral agency commences ; or some specific virtues which are 
not included in the specific enumeration ; or these specitic vir- 
tues themselves; or exemption from all sin without positive 
obedience to the divine law ; or exemption from some particu- 
lar sins. These are the only senses in which I can imagine the 
writers who speak of " the innocence and parity of childhood," 
to use the language. 

I now inquire, what are the things meant in the more specific 
part of the catalogue ! Some of these terms are ambiguous, 
that is, are used by good authority in different senses. Thus 
the phrase natural affection, often denotes the feeling or emo- 
tion which a man baa toward his offspring or other kindred, 
and wbicb is merely a constMwtional feeling or emotion. Thus 
viewed, it is an involuntary state of mind which, like our pro- 
pensity for food or drink, may or may not precede a given act 
of choice, but which, in its own nature, is not an act of choice. 
In like manner we use the words compassion and humanity, to 
denote the same thing as we express by the terms compassion- 
ate amd humane fedings, meaning states of mind which are not 
voluntary — not acta of choice, hut which may or may not be 
the basis of particular acts of choice. In each of these uses 
we designate simply constitutioncd propensities, excited in view 
of their objects, as distinguished from any act of the will, and 
tJiis without deciding whether there is a subsequent act of 
choice to gratify or to deny tlie propensity, or whetlier the man 
gives dominion to the propensity, or subordinates its gratifica- 
tion to other and more worthy objects of affection. 

But we use the same terms to denote different things. Thus 
a man may love his reputation, or his wealth, or his Maker, 
more than he loves his child, and yet truly love the latter; and 
this love we call natural affec^on. So he may love his child 
more than he loves his reputation, or his wealth, or his Maker, 
and still wo call this love natural affection. The same thing is 
true respecting the use of the words c&mpassion and humanity. 
The specific object of these emotions is si'ffering, that is, each 
is a propensity or desire to relieve suffering in the primary im- 
port of the term. But a man may love the public good more 
than the relief of the culprit condemned to punishment, and still 
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feel com.passion for the sufferer ; or Lis compassion may lead 
him to relieve the sufferer at the sacrifice of public good. 

The same things may belaid of the word patriotism or love 
of conntry. A man who loves his Maker or a universe more 
than his country, may still love his country aud be the best of 
patriots ; or he may love his country more than G-od and a 
universe besides, and still be applauded for his patriotism. 

Tlie word honor may be used in a similar manner. A man 
may love God more than the honor which cometh from men, 
and still love his reputation or character ; or he may love honor 
more than God, and though a duelist and a murderer, be ex- 
tolled as a man of honor. ^ The same things are true of the use 
of the words kindness and henevolence. There is, as we have 
Been, a constitutional propensity in every man which can find 
its gratification in the happiness of others ; and a man may 
choose to impart happiness to others for the pleasure of seeing 
them happy, when to do so interferes with no other and Jiigher 
selfish interest of his own, although he has not fixed his heart 
in supreme affection on the highest happiness of the universe, 
or on the glory of God ; and although the act itself only fur- 
nishes the means of vice. This is that species of kindness 
which gives money to the mendicant drunkard. Or a man 
may show kindness because his chief object is to secure the 
greatest amount of happiness to others ; or to glorify God. Or 
he may perform the same act from a regard to reputation, or 
to any other private personal end ; and the name of kindness 
may, according to an authorized use of the word, be applied to 
describe the act in each instance specified. 

Gratitude is another word which may be properly used in 
very different meanings. Sometimes it denotes merely the 
love of the gifts of a benefactor, or of him for !iis kindness, 
withont any love of his character ; or it may denote the love 
of his gifts as this love blends with the love of his character. 

It is then quite obvious, that some of the principal terms in 
the above catalogue may, on the authority of usage, be em- 
ployed to denote widely different things. 

The other words, though nsed in various senses, are never 
used to denote merely constitutional propensities, since their 
objects are external acts; but always a voluntary purpose or 
principle, or at least to include such a state of mind. Thus 
honesty denotes either a purpose to render to every one his due, 
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or the external aet itself, or both. Veracity, a principle or 
purpose to speak truth, or the speaking of truth, or both ; but 
when these terms are used to denote the principle of honesty or 
of veracity, they often denote things in some respects essentially 
different. Thus, a man may purpose to be honest, and true, 
and faithful, to promote his reputation or his pecuniary interest, 
or to avoid the evils of disgrace, or poverty, or civil punish- 
ments ; or he may form this purpose from a supreme regard to 
the will and the glory of God. Nor can any one fail to see, 
that while honesty and veracity may, with propriety of lan- 
guage, as usage decides tliis propriety, be applied to such pur- 
poses, be the object or end of the purpose what it may, the 
purposes themselves essentially differ as their object or end 
differs. 

Should it here be, said, that a man may purpose to be 
honest and truthful for the pleasure of being so, and in this 
sense be governed by the purest and best principle, I readily 
admit, that in popular language a man may be said to be hon- 
est for the pleafiure he takes in being so. But the question is, 
what is the meaning of this language ? And to settle this, we 
must decide on the object which affords the pleasure. This 
must be the acts of honesty. But what is there in acts of hon- 
esty to afford pleasure to the mind ? I answer, that they give 
pleasure as acts whicli, in their true nature and tendency, sub- 
serve the highest good or the glory of God. And if this be 
the pleasure proposed, his ultimate end is. the glory of God, 
i. e., his principle is the same which I before described. Be- 
sides this import of the plirase,/'o»' the pleasure ofJm/ng honest,. 
there is one other, — -the avoidance of self-reproach in being dis- 
honest, or securing self-complacency in acts of honesty. If 
this be the motive in an enlightened mind— a mind which has 
just views of the ground of self-complacency in right moral 
action — then it implies the same tiling, for no mind can find 
true self-complacency in such acts, except as they are the dic- 
tate of a supreme regard to the will and glory of God. If the 
motive be simply to avoid the fears of punishment or the pains 
of remorse, which a guilty conscience often inflicts, this is as 
truly a selfish consideration, as when the motive is worldly ad- 
vantage or any other good short of the glory of God. So that 
in whatever language we may describe the motive, the prin- 
ciple of honesty must be, as it may, either a puj-pose to promote 
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lepdtation or profit, that is, some worldly inferior interest, or a 
purpose to glorify God. 

Thiie it appears that the terms in the foregoing catalogue 
which have a specific import, denoting particular acts or states 
of the mind, may, according to usage, bo employed to denote 
either. 

Involuntary states of the constitutional propensities sim- 
ply ; or, 

Specific voUtions — acts of will — choices in which the mind 
chooses the gratification of some of its constitutional propen- 
sities. 

Besides these, I know no other meanings of these terms. 

I now proceed to show — 

2. That these things are not morally good. 

Before however, I enter into the direct examination of this 
topic, it is requisite that we decide on the true standard of 
moral goodness. After our previous discussion it is not neces- 
sary that we dwell long on this point. I would remark then, 
that reason and the Scriptures alike decide, that the lowest de- 
gree of moral excellence in man consists in supreme love to Qod. 
Reason so decides ; for nothing is more obvious than that any 
other practical principle will sacrifice the greatest good to that 
which is less. The Scriptures so decide ; for saith our Lord, 
" He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me." And again, " He that is not for me is against me," 

Again : it must not be forgotten that man is bound to be 
actuated and governed hy this great principle of supreme love 
to God, in every particular voluntary action, " Wliether ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 

Once more : the m^i who does not habitually act under this 
principle of supreme love to God, does uniformly and without 
exception act under the principle of the supreme love of the 
world, or of the selfish principle. Ko man can have two ob- 
jects of supreme affection ; and since there is no third object, 
God or the world must be supreme. " No man can serve two 
masters, for he will either hate the one and love the other, else 
he will hold to the one and despise the other. Te cannot serve 
Giod and mammon," 

The arguments of our opponents to show that the things in 
question are morally good, are derived from three sources, — 
from an ambiguous and undefined use of the words good, lovely, 
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ifo these things ; f tow, the nature of the things 
6s, and from, their practical resvUs. 
(1.) Let us then examine the argument from the use of 
the -words good, hvdy, &c. It ie tlien readily admitted that 
these epithets are often apphed, and in real and proper im- 
port, to the things in question. But it is a vital question, 
what is this meaning ? There is a beauty in sights and sounds 
which may bo called lovely ; there is a natural grace in per- 
sonal accomplishments of body and mind which may be called 
lovely; but no one supposes that there is the least moral 
loveliness or excellence. A particular medicine may'be pro- 
nounced good in respect to its salutary efficacy in particular 
diseases, and yet were it used as a universal nutriment of the 
human body, it might be universal death. "Fire is a good 
servant, but a bad master." So kindness and fidelity among 
a company of highwaymen may be pronounced good by them 
in reference to their intercourse, and yet be enforced for pur- 
poses of plunder and assassination. When these terms are 
thus used,- it is plain that they do not denote moral excellence 
or moral beauty. 1 ask then, what they mean when applied 
by our opponents to the things under consideration, and I 
insist on an answer, I am not to abandon the argument in 
deference to mere words. I concede that these things may, ac- 
cording to the authorized usage of terms, be called good, and 
lovely, and useful, and so on. But what then ? Is the beauty 
of a landscape moral loveliness? Is the goodness of an article 
in the materia medica m/yral goodness f Is the utility of kind- 
ness and truth practiced by a band of assassins rrtoral excel- 
lencef 

So it is not denied that these things, contemplated as objects 
of natural beauty, and fitness, and utility, may be very justly 
pronounced lovely and good.. 

If they are considei-ed, as some of them may be, as merely 
constitutional propensities, there is in them an obvious fitness 
to the present condition and well-being of man ; for example, 
without a conatitulioiial affection or regard for his offspring, 
what a wretched world would tliis be ! 'So too, considered 
as subordinated propensities, i. e., subordinated in their in- 
dulgence and gratification to the will and glory of God, they 
are objects of beauty and of great utility. In this form tliey 
are not only duly regulated and du-ected by the supreme love 
10 T 
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of God, and tlierefore Imnnless, but in fact blend with it, and 
constitute together a state of mind or practical principle of 
greater power than could otherwise exist. For example, such 
love for children tlius united with love to God in the parental 
bosom, is an object which we justly contemplate with an almrat 
nnparalleled delight, and without this associate, the love of God 
would itself be a less efficacioiis principle than it is in practical 
life. 

Further: the things now nnder consideration, received as 
voluntary states of mind, or principles of action which respect 
simply the insulated gratification of constitational propensities, 
witliont any reference to the will and glory of God, jnay in a 
comparative respect be pronounced good, although when con- 
sidei-ed as practical pi-inciples in their trite natnre and ten- 
dency, and especially as compared with the pnrer, higher 
principle of supreme love to God, they are deformed and base, 
yet compared with otlier practical principles which might be 
substituted for them, they are in a high degree nsefnl, and in 
this respect may be spoken of as c/ood. Tliey prompt to many 
external acts which are right, so far as external acts can be 
right witliout rectitude of principle — acts which in external 
form ai-e tlie same wliich tlie purest, best principles would dic- 
tate. Tiiey contribute largely to the peace and happiness of 
the community in which they prevail, compared with tlie 
amount which would result from basw principles. Man with- 
out them, unless tlie love of God were to take their place, 
would be far more depraved than he is with them, Tliey 
operate also as niiitnal cheeks on each other in I'cspect to the 
outbreakings of crime and the desolations of human happiness. 
For example, how much sensuality and profligacy are pre- 
vented by avarice ? how much fraud and violence and murder 
by a supreme regard to reputation ? In short, were they to 
give place to any practical principle, the love of God excepted, 
the world would be worse tlian it now is ; and while men re- 
fuse to act from the only principle which is pure and holy, the 
wisdom and the goodness of God are conspicuous in render- 
ing by tliese principles our existence on earth so comfortable 
and happy. All tliis we readily concede ; we feel bound to 
gratitude toward onr Maker in view of it, and we welcome our 
opponents to tlie concession in its full length and breadth. 

It is here however to be remarked, that the concession that 
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we have jnst made concerning the things in question does not 
amount to an admission of moral excellence. Admit that they 
may with entire propriety he called good, and lovely, and ami- 
able, and charming — is there notliing which these epithets may 
be nsed to describe but moral excellence f Is every thing which 
is properly termed good — either as the means of good, or aa 
compared with something worse, or as it prevents evils which 
something else wonld produce — morally good? If so, then I 
ask what is there in the nniverse that may not, in some one or 
all of these senses, be pronounced morally good? For what is 
there — what sin is there which is not morally good in some one 
of these respects ? Not only are the sing of men in this world 
good in some one of these respects — for any sin might he 
worse — but the sins and the woes of the damned, as subser- 
vient to the ends of divine justice, may in this sense be pro- 
nounced good. What then is there in the fact that Uiese things 
may be pronounced good, which shows that the word is not 
applied in a sense aa remote as possible from tliat of moral 
qoodne^s f And what appears in respect to our opponents 
who resort to this use of the word good aa the basis of tlieir 
argument? Nothing to show why we are not to adopt Mr. 
Hume's standard of moral excellence, and plead in extenuation 
of the charge of total depravity, the utility of athletic limbs 
and broad shoulders, or of the beauty of taper legs, or of an 
aquiline nose ; nothing to show that they do not either through 
ignorance or perverseness confound all moral distinctions, and 
like this prince of Infidels substitute a moral standard for that 
of God's revelation, according to which, moral excellence 2& 
truly pertains to the features of the face as to the love of God 
in the heart. 
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III.— ALL MEN AEE TOTALLY DEPRAVED.— (OjniimMii.) 

Argiiment on the natnte of llie feature Bdclnceil.— l^onsidprfd u stiiiiiry tonsil In ttunil atkc- 
Kona.— Rrplr M otijection. (hst not to litva tliein Is emM —The fame consldtwil as laluntary 
praclioil princljilea.- Thlnl BouriK of si^aiiisnt— ttom external icUun.— llsblCnal nbeilirnce b> 
floil tbs onlf I^Unute etldsnc?,- Hsbitn^ violitiuo of one comuiBDa dcdsiva Bgiioat g<ii>d-. 
DeBl— The good iildaoed may rwail ftom aelBshiiee^ 

In the precedirg lecture, I entered upon the argument to 
6how that certain things in the character of unrenewed men 
«re not morally good. I examined the argument of our oppo- 
nents derived from the application of tlie words good, lovely, 
&c., to the things in question. Two remaining sources of ar- 
gument before specified, now claim consideration. I proceed 
then — 

(2.) To examine the argument of our opponents, derived 
from the nature of the things in question. 

The firat on the catalogue is "the innocence and purity of 
early childhood." Here I shall examine the various meanings 
of this phrase. If then by innocence and purity our opponents 
mean perfect obedisnce to the divine law, then in ascribing this 
to any human being, they contradict their own repeated decla- 
rations that all men sin — declarations which imply that none 
are innocent. Besides, they assert what they cannot prove, for 
not a human being can bo found to testify that in early child- 
hood lie perfectly understood and perfectly obeyed the law of 
God. If by innocence and purity they mean certain Recife 
virbaea which are not included in the specific ennmeratioh, we 
have no means of ascertaining what these virtues are, nor whe- 
ther they exist, and the assertion of something undefined and 
unknown is unworthy of notice ; or if any or all of the virtues 
included in the specific enumeration be meant, then the terms 
" innocence and purity" aEcribe nothing additional to the char- 
acter, and leave us to decide simply whether these supposed 
specific virtues are real. Or if by " innocence and purity" be 
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meant an entire exemption from sin in a moral agent witbout 
positive obedience to law, tiiia is absurd and impossible, since 
in such a being innocence and purity can consist in nothing 
short of perfect obedience to law. Or if by " innocence and 
purity" be meant exemption from some particular sins, tliia 
may be admitted, and yet sin may reign in the beart. Or if 
we are to understand by " innocence and purity" an entire ex- 
emption from sin or moral defilement, — previous to moral 
agency, and of course to moral action and moral character, — 
then they are not proof that the first moral action, when it is 
done, and the moral character when it is formed, is not wholly 
sinful, I now ask, whether the terms " innocence and purity" 
can denote any thing but some one or more of the things which 
have been supposed ! If not, then they can describe nothing 
which can be alleged in mitigation of tho charge of total de- 
pravity in the first moral character. 

I now come to the specific tilings in tho enumeration; and- 
as we have shown, some of the terms of this part of the cata- 
logue, as natural affection, compassion, kindness, honor, &c., 
may according to usage denote either simply constitntion^il 
propensities, wliether suhortMnaied to the glory of God or to 
some otJier chief end; or voluntary acts-rehoices to gratify these 
propensities without any regard to any higher end. 

Considered then as constitutional propensities, we say there 
is nothing moraUy good in them. Common sense decides that 
no moral q^uality pertains to a mere constitutional desire for. 
the welfare of a child, or for reputation, or for the relief of suf- 
fering, for the promotion of othere' happiness — more than to 
such a desire for food or drink, or than to the circulation of 
the blood, or the operation of the digestive organs. Again; 
substantially the same propensities belong to the irrational 
animals— to the lion and the tiger, the sheep and the dove, as 
well as to man. Further : if moral goodness pertain to these 
constitutional propensities, then the greater their strength and 
the more they are excited, and the greater their practical in- 
fluence, the greater the degi-ee of their moral goodness. A 
parent who sacrifices his country from the strengtb of his affec- 
tion for his child, has more of this virtue than if he loved his 
child less ; and the hero or conqueror who devastates king- 
doms from the love of glory, is more virtuous than if he loved 
his reputation less. If it be said that this is excess in these 
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propensities, I admit it ; still it shows either that moral good- 
ness is in its own nature liable to excess, even to that which is 
sinful, — in other words, that either moral goodness may exist 
in so great a degree as to become itself sin, or that in these 
consdtiitional propensities there is no moral goodness. Once 
more ; that considered simply as constitutional propensities 
they have no moral quality, is evident from the consideration 
that they do not decide whether the subject will duly regulate 
them in reference to the supreme good, or seek their insulated 
gratification. The fact that a man has a constitutional appe- 
tite for food does not make it certain that he will be a glutton, 
so neither does his constitutional love of his offspring determine 
whether he will love them excessively or not. He may do the 
one or he may do the other with the same constitutional pro- 
pensity. Let him do which he will, the constitutional propen- 
sity remains with all its inherent moral excellence, if it possess 
any such excellence ; and however much of a glutton or sot 
he may become, the constitutional propensity that prompts 
to his vicious indulgence is morally excellent. The same re- 
mark applies to every other constitutional propensity. If the 
constitutional propensities as such are morally good, they are 
80 whether they be indylged to excess or restrained within due 
limits. Of course, as man cannot commit wickedness without 
proposing the gratification of some constitutional propensity, — 
nor of course without being the subject of such propensity, — 
he cannot therefore commit a crime without being the subject 
of some degree of moral excellence in the very act. Tea, ac- 
cording to a previous principle, the stronger the constitutional 
propensity which leads to the wicked choice and deed, the 
greater in this respect is his moral excellence. Thus there is a 
physical impossibility that a man should be wholly sinful in 
the perpetration of any crime ; and not only so, but the more 
violent the constitutional propensity that prompts to it, the 
greater is the moral excellence which in this respect adorns 
his character. And then hpW good and lovely such propensi- 
ties appear when they exist in the highest degree, and acquire 
such strength (for of such they are susceptible) as shall prompt 
both the purpose and tlie deed, which shall sacrifice God and 
the universe to their own insulated gratification ! 

But it will be said that Paul (Eom. i. 31, and 2 Tim. iii. 3) 
has decided that the destitution of these things is sinful, and 
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that it foUovve therefore that they are morally good. I answer 
that tlio apostle has not affirmed that the absence of these 
things ia sinful ; mere destitution is nothing, and to speak of 
it as mere destitution, and as implying no positive state of 
mind, and yet as sinful, would be to tali; nonsense. So does 
not tlie apostle talk, nor any otiier sonnd moralist. lie asserts 
nothing more, than that to be without natural affection is proof 
of great wickedness. But does it follow from this, that if they 
had not been without it, they would have possessed moral 
goodness? Suppose a man has destroyed his eoiistitutional 
appetite for food by intemperate drinking — does tliis prove 
that if he had not destroyed it, that it would have graced hia 
character witii some degree of moral excellence? Plainly not; 
he may still consult its gratification in gluttonous excess. 
Doubtless to extinguish or to smother into absolute inactivity 
any of our eonetitutional tendencies is sinful. It implies some 
voluntary act, the object or tendency of which is to destroy 
that which ought to be consecrated to useful purj:)oses. To 
destroy any of my bodily members voluntarily evinces a sinful 
purpose, but shall we therefore concede to the casuistry that 
pronounces our features or our limbs, if well-formed, actual 
virtaes ? Man may doubtless so smotlier, perhaps extinguish, 
his natural affection for his offspring by debauchery and ex- 
cess, that it shall have no practical infiuence, and thus be giiilty 
of great wickedness ; bnt he may also cherish that propensity 
of his nature, imd consult supremely its gratification, and blas- 
pheme God for crossing it, &uA be as wicked as had he destroyed 
it. If the want of natural affection then proves a high degree 
of wickedness, its existence is consistent with an equal degree 
of it. How then is it shown to be morally good ? 

It remains now to examine the things under consideration as 
voluntary pracUeal jmnciples, in which the mind fixes its pref- 
erence on the gratification of some constitutional propensity 
without the least regard to the supreme good. We have al- 
ready shown that the terms used to describe these " good 
things," as tiiey are called, may denote simply such acts of 
preference. The question is, are these morally good? This 
cannot be pretended, in view of the true standard of moral ex- 
cellence. According to this, no act or state of mind can be 
morally good, unless it be the supreme love of Grod, or in its 
complex meaning involve and be dictated by such love. But 
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the acts now epoten of, it will not be pretended, are either the 
love of God itself, or that they involve it, and are dictated by it. 

They do not in their own nature essentially imply or include 
the love of God, or even a thought of him. May not a man 
love his parents, or his children, or his neighbors, — may he not 
prefer to he honest, temperate, true, &c-, without the least re- 
gard to God ? Every one's own consciousness answera tliis 
question. Of course tliese affections, purposes, or principles, 
designated by the terms natural afTection, temperance, veracity, 
kindness, &c., do not in their own nature necessarily imply the 
least moral goodness. I go fui-ther, and ask whether these 
principles and affections, as their nature is evinced to every one 
by his own consciousness, are not consistent with overt or direct 
enmity toward God ! May not a man, for example, love his 
child so much as to hate any being who ehonld take away fi'om 
him the object of his affection, thongh that being be God him- 
self? Now, without insisting on the positive sinfulness of such 
an affection for a child, I ask, has it, in its own nature, any 
moral goodness? Has an affection in its nature any tiling 
morally good which is consistent with enmity to God ? Plainly 
not. Here then our opponents have no alternative but either 
to deny the law of God to be the standard of mora! excellence, 
or the univereal decisions of human consciousness. If they 
deny the former, we shall leave them to a willful denial of the 
plainest of all truth, which exempts us from the obligation of fur- 
ther argument. If they deny the latter — the decision of human 
consciousness — ^we ask them to produce their witness, tlie unan 
who will testify that he never could love his child at all, without 
also loving God supi-emely ; or rather that, in his experience, 
the former affection necessarily involves the latter. 

(3.) I proceed to examine the third source of argument, the 
practical resvMs ; in other words, the argument from external 
action. This is considered by our opponents as quite decisive 
of the goodness of the principles. Thus Dr. "Ware asserts witli 
confidence, that he has seen in children much to approve ; and 
with the same positiveness, that even in the worst of men good 
feelings and principles predominate. It is hardly supposable 
that Dr. Ware should pretend to any knowledge of tlie nature 
of these principles as they exist in children and the woi-st of men, 
by direct inspection of ^eir hearts. The question then is con- 
fined to external action^ as the expression of internal ^mnoiple. 
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and is simply this, whether the external acts of tindtieBa to 
kindred, friends, neighbors, and fellow-beings — acta of honesty, 
veracity, &c., in the common intercourse of life, are legitirciate 
evidence of the least moral goodness. 

1. Obedience habitually universal to God's commandments 
being known to -us, is the only legitimate evidence of holy prin- 
ciple (John XV. 14, and xiv. 15-23 ; 1 John v. 18). Such is 
the nature of the human mind, that right moral principle will 
maintain an habitual influence on the external deportment. 
At the same time, incidental or occasional aberrations from the 
path of duty are not inconsistent with the existence of right 
moral principle. This is the only criterion by which we are 
authorized to pronounce any man good, or as having any cor- 
rect moral principle. Tliat we may apply the principle of judg- 
ing in any case, so much of the deportment of an individual 
must fall nnder our observation, as to satisfy us that he habitu- 
ally renders a univereal obedience to God's commandments. 
Our mere ignorance that he does any tiling inconsistent with 
such habitual obedience, through a partial and limited knowl- 
edge of his deportment, will not authorize us to pronounce 
him influenced by correct moral principle. We must have 
positive evidence, and tliis must be furnished by such an ac- 
quaintance witli the general course of action or conduct, that 
there shall be no room for rational doubt that good moral prin- 
ciple governs the man. 

There is a certain course of external deportment which, in 
itself, as it falls under our observation, is no evidence for or 
against correct moral principle, and forbids us to form a deci- 
sive judgment. So far as it falls under our observation, it may, 
on the one hand, be quite unexceptionable, and yet we may 
see and know eo little of the man, as to be utterly unable to 
pronounce concerning his principles of action ; i, e., according to 
the first rule now given, we may not know that he does or that 
he does not render an habitual, unreserved obedience to all 
God's commandments. On the other hand, some single act 
may fall under our observation, which in itself is decidedly 
sinful, and yet a more extended acquamtance with the deport- 
ment of the individual might require us to believe him habitu- 
ally governed by rectitude of principle. In such cases we are 
bound not to judge at all. 

2. Any allowed or habitual violation of one of God's com- 
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mandnients, is decisive proof of the total want of correct moral 
principle {James ii. 10). The ecLiiity of this teat rests on the 
fact, that allegiance to God is but one and a universal principle ; 
one allowed act of disobedience shows therefore an ntter des- 
titution of such a principle, and that when the will of the crea- 
ture and the will of the Creator come into competition, tho 
right of superiority is awarded to the former, and God de- 
throned from the supremacy which belongs to him. 

It ought here to be remarked, that in many cases in which 
we are authorized to decide nothing positively, we may so far 
presume that a man is or is not governed by right principles, 
as to regulate our own conduct in reference to him according 
to such a presi'mption. But such a presumption is widely 
different from a pretended infallible judgment, fodnded on 
legitimate evidence. 

In the admission of members into the Christian church, we 
proceed not on the principle that we can pronounce or even 
form a confident judgment of the personal piety of the individ- 
uals, but on the ground that they propose to perform an act 
appropi-iate to real Christians, and that we have no evidence 
that such is not their character. 

I now proceed to the inquiry, whether according to these 
only legitimate rules of judging of the moral principles of 
others from their external conduct, wo are authorized to pro- 
nounce the particular external conduct under consideration, 
evidence of such principles in the heart. 

1, In applying the first rule, the question is, whether allow- 
ing all that can be claimed, it will furnish the requisite evi- 
dence of an habitual universal obedience to God's command- 
ments. And I answer, that the acts themselves obviously do 
not amount to that which the rule requires. 

2, In applying the second rule, the question is, whetlier it 
does not, in the case supposed, absolutely forbid us to pro- 
nounce the principle of the conduct to be good or bad, i. e., for- 
bid us to form an opinion. It certainly must be admitted on the 
one hand that the external conduct now alleged in proof of cor- 
rect moral principle may exist, and as it falls under our obser- 
vation be no proof of a bad moral principle. All that we see 
may be quite unexceptionable. We go further (since the case 
now supposes that we know the moral history of the individual 
but imperfectly), and readily admit that all that we do know of 
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him is quite consistent with correct moral principle, — that it is 
that which does mark the deportment of every good man, and 
therefore forbids us to pronounce tliat the subject of it has no6 
such a character. But does it at the same time authorize us to 
pronounce that he is a good man ? This is the question, and 
the one on which the main inquiry chiefly depends. I answer 
then, that the simple facts now alleged, being all that is known, 
we are not authorized, but forbidden to pronounce tliat the 
subject possesses the least moral goodness. 

This position rests on the principle, that all that we know of 
the individual may be the dictate of mere selfishness. This I 
prove — 

Fii-st, from the Scriptures (Matt. x. 37, and Lube xiv. 26). 
Now these and similar declarations undeniably prove that nat- 
ural affection may be supreme in the heart, and thus preclndo 
the least regard to the authority of God. 

The story of the young ruler seems to have been put on 
record for the express pai-pose of correcting the error of our 
opponents on this subject. Never did all that is attractive and 
imposing in the natural character of man blend in higher per- 
fection than in that of this lovely youth. Tet when the Sav- 
iour applied to his heart the true test of allegiance to God, how 
was the emptiness of ail his boasted virtues detected I Did he 
yield a ready compliance — a cheerful submission to an ac- 
knowledged command of the Most High \ Was he ready to 
sell all and give to the poor, and take up his cross and follow 
Christ ! He was sad at the utterance of such a requisition, and 
went away grieved, for he had great possessions. The com- 
ment of our Lord was, " How hardly sliall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God !" Here then is brought 
out the most determined ungodliness of heart — a selfish, sordid 
attachment to riches— which rejected a known command of 
God, and showed that his authority was excluded from the 
whole inner man. The same aniiabh qualities then, with the 
6a.va»faitd defic^ieiicy, mat exist in other men. 

The apostle has carried this principle still further. Thus he 
says, " though I bestow," &c. (1 Cor. xiii. 3). 
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IV.— AT.L MEN ARE TOTALLY DEPRAVED.— [an<inu(rf.) 

slilerM in chililh(-id »tii1 in miulti— Shown ti) be pisiHvely sinmi, so far «8 tiiej liave ajiy 
moralqiisllly.bjr the nature of mural action snd the ImepttQolplesotjuJgioguf it 

The object of the present Lecture is to show, that the argit- 
ment from experience and observation fully and nnanswerablj 
STipports the doctrine oftke total d^a/oity of man. 

This I shall attempt to show from the nature of those things 
■which ai'e alleged to the contrary, and from the true rule of 
judging of moral character. 

It is here pixiper to remark, that that class of men who pro- 
fess to be, or may be supposed to be, tlie subjects of a change 
of moral chai-acter by grace, are not to be included in the argu- 
ment. They are exceptions according to the statement of our 
doctrine. 

I shall pursue the argument in reference to children and 
those of more advanced age. 

L In reference to children. 

We are told tliat "innocence and purity" are characteristics 
of early childhood ; and the meaning is, ^lat they are innocent 
and pure before they form a nioi-al character. This allegation 
then, has nothing to do with the question, since we can form 
no estimate of moral character before moral character exists. 

Again : it is said that infants early show affection, and grati- 
tude, and attachment to those from whom they receive kind- 
ness. And who does not ? It is the striking cliaracteristic of 
sinnere, that they love those that love them ; and though these 
terms may denote other than mere selfish affections, yet we 
have shown that wo are not authorized from such ambiguous 
manifestations, to assert that the things thus described proceed 
from a right moral principle. We must know something more 
then of children before we can, witli a proper warrant, decide 
the question at issue. What tiien is the fact, when there is a 
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full development of the governing principle to our observation ? 
They eiiow affection and attachment, it is said, to tiioae who 
show them kindness, which they would do on the supposition 
of their total depravity. But how is it with respect to those 
wlio do not ahow them kindness — when even those who give 
them the highest proofs of affection cross their inclinations ! 
We see a decided spirit of selfishness, manifested in acts of dis- 
satisfaction, resistance, and violence ; and not only no manifes- 
tations of riglit principle, hut such manifestations of the sellish 
principle as oblige us to pronounce them wholly under its in- 
fluence. 

It is said that infants are not cruel, but that a child fakes 
pleasure in torturing insects from gratification afiurded by wit- 
nessing violent motion, &c., and that by an appeal to liis com- 
passion he is easily made to desist. The fact implied, that a 
child never tortures an insect with a knowledge of its sufier- 
ings, is palpably false. That peculiarly forcible appeals to tlieir 
compassion and sympathy will often overcome the power of 
the temptation, at least for the moment, is admitted. If the 
assertion, that a child never tortures an insect from mere 
cruelty, mean that he never does it from the pleasure felt ia 
mere suffering, tliis is also admitted ; and it is also admitted 
and maintained, that no such principle exists in any human 
bosom. Tliere is no such tiling as cmelty or malignity consists 
ing in delight in mere suffering. Every human being has a 
constitutional susceptibility to the happiness of all sentient be- 
ings. To suppose a corresponding susceptibility to the misery 
of other beings ^er ae, is to suppose a contradiction ; that is, we 
should be capable of loving and hating the same thing in the 
same respect. But cruelty, if it exist at ali, must proceed from 
the p\irpose to gratify, as it is supposed to do in the present 
case, some innocent propensity. What then shall we say of 
such a purpose to inflict torture on insects ? What is the dif- 
ference, in point of principle, between this and the purpose to 
take the life of a fellow-being, to gratify our innocent propen- 
sity for wealth or honor ? In both cases it is barefaced selfish- 
ness. I need not say that it is a selfishness always witnessed in 
children, and the objection admits it. !Nor need I add, that 
tlms witnessed, it obliges us to affirm that they are completely 
selfish. 

Again : the proneness of children to falsehood, it is said, ia 
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the reeiilt of example, education, and circumstances. Tlie reply 
to this is, that example and edncation are a pai-t of the circum- 
stances ; and if children in their oirourmtances, as soon as thej 
discover the connection between falsehood and their own sel- 
fish interests, lie and deceive, then it is proof which obliges us 
to decide that they are supremely selfish. 

Without considering other particulars in the conduct of chil- 
dren, these are enough for our purpose. Taking then the very 
account given of these things by our opponents themselves, 
they are selfishness in as palpable forms as it can exist, Tliat 
these characteristics are to be found in all children, at least so 
early as we are warranted from observation to form any judg- 
ment at all of their moi'al character, will not be denied. But 
they ai-e acts which bespeak the entire selfishness of 'the heart, 
and require us so to judge according to the rule which die 
Scriptures give and reason sanctions. 

In confirmation of the supreme selfishness of children, I might 
refer to the constant and indispensable necessity of an appeal to 
their selfishness, in some form, to prevent its outbreak in others, 
" He that spareth the rod, hateth his son," &c. (vide Prov. xiii. 
24). An analysis of all that influence which restrains children 
and youth from vice, would show that it consists wholly in those 
considerations which address the selfish principle, and that the 
love of God is not in them. 

We might also rest an argument equally conclusive on the 
decisive manifestations by children of an indiflerence and aver- 
sion to God. 

We say then, that the very characteristics of children which 
are alleged as virtuous, are mere operations of the selfish prin- 
ciple, and that, according to tlie rule of judgment which we 
have stated, the proof is absolute and decisive of the supreme 
selfishness of the human heart in early childhood. 

I proceed to consider — 

n. The moral character of man in more advanced age. 

Here it is to be remarked, that some of the characteristics 
alleged in extenuation of the charge of depravity, are them- 
selves mere operations of the selfish principle. But while some 
of these characteristics are mere operations of selfishness, and 
as such decisive of the selfish principle, there are others, as 
honesty, truth, and kindness to neighbors, which cannot be 
pronounced, from the nature of them simply, to be the effects 
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of Belfisli piinciple. Tliey may be selfish or tliey may not be, 
eo far as tlie nature of them detennines. To prove that they are 
80, we mnat resort to eollatera! evidence and tbe application of 
the true rule of judgment. 

This is true of the so-called natural affections. Tliese are 
merely selfish so far as they have any moral quality. For it ia 
to be remarked, that natural affection, contemplated as a phyei- 
cal property, or as subordinated to the love of God as it is 
in good men, has no more moral quality than the propensity 
for food. The want of it is not sin, but only au evidence of a 
sinful heart, as refusing to take food would be. 

Here the precise question is (with the exception already 
made), whether, in every case in wliich wo are authorized to 
judge of moral character, we are not obliged to pronounce on 
the existence of the selfish principle to the exclusion of all love 
to God. Now t a itl onze a positive judgment, our knowledge 
of the ind v i al nust 1 e either perfect, extending minutely to 
his whole n oral 1 st j , or if imperfect, it must extend to 
something, wl icl ts own nature is decisive of moral prin- 

ciple. 

That we have that perfect knowledge of any individual which 
will enable us to judge of his moral principle on the ground of 
such knowledge, cannot be easily believed. Imperfect how- 
ever as it is, have we not known in the most faultless of those 
of our acquaintance, in whom there is no reason to believe that 
renewing grace Jias produced any change of moral character, 
something which amounts to unequivocal proof that the love of 
God is not in them ? Viewing their moral character as it is by 
nature, as it has been indepepdently of any transformation 
from the commencement of moral agency, has not a moderate 
familiarity furnished us the knowledge of some known habitual 
sin, either of omission or of commission ? With all that is fair 
and unexceptionable, with the exactest honesty and truth, with 
great liberality to the poor, with compassion for the suffering, 
and great assiduity in promoting the temporal well-being of a 
family or neighborhood, have we not found a neglected closet 
or Bible, or some habitual sensuality, or an utter worldliness of 
spirit, or insensibility to the spiritual and eternal interests of 
fellow-beings, or constant violation of the duties of the Sabbath, 
or at the least, a decisive indifference or aversion to all com- 
with God in the ways of his appointment! If our 
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knowledge has extended to these things (and if not, we are 
not competent to make a decision), have we not actually found 
some one or more of them palpably marking the deportment of 
the individual, and proving beyond a doubt that liis heart is 
not right witli God ? There can, I thiut, be but one answer to 
this question. What then is the legitimate conclnsion from onr 
experience and observation, with respect to the moral character 
of man ? Wlien so moderate a familiarity with others aa we 
have now supposed, detects in those of the most blameless ex- 
ternal deportment such decisive marks of ungodliness of heart, 
when all our acquaintance whom we know equally well are 
below these in the scale of morality, when there are other hun- 
dreds or thousands of whom we know still less, furnishing still 
more unequivocal proofs of the same fact, what is the legiti- 
mate conclusion respecting the moral character of man from 
experience and observation ? Does not the mind at once rest 
in this result, that similar knowledge of all would detect 
similar proof of ungodliness, which this degree of knowledge 
discovers in the most faultless of those who are known ? Shall 
we be told that the fairest specimens have not fallen under our 
observation, and that others have witnessed what we have not ? 
But this is denying the evidence of our experience, and making 
the experience of others, or rather their testimony concerning 
their experience, the test of truth. But we wil| admit the tes- 
timony, and challenge our opponent to produce tlie individnal 
whose moral character by nature is unstained by any allowed 
or habitual sin. If he is to testify concerning his expei'ience, 
this must be his testimony. He must not say that there are those 
whom he do^ not kncno to be thus guilty, nnless he testifies 
that he does know their entire moral history, for this would be 
testimony of mere ignorance, when it must be the result of a per- 
fect knowledge of the whole man, and positive to the point of 
his entire exemption from any known habitual sin. But such 
testimony cannot be adduced. Tlie proof then from our own 
experience remains unimpaired. It is all to one single point, 
the entire selfishness of the heart, and that in cases, so far as 
there is any evidence to the fact, of the most faultless human 
characters, and there is not a particle of evidence to the con- 
trary. All that can be said with any pretense of weakening 
our conclusion is, that there are cases to which our knowledge 
does not extend, and concerning which, from actual knowledge, 
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we come to no concluRion, But ■what does Bucli ignorance 
amount to ? What if aU that I know of one individual is, that 
he is externally blameless in regard to honesty, and truth, and 
charity ; and that knowing more of another who in these respects 
is equally blameless, I know that lie is without the love of God, 
does this prove that the former possesses it I And if, in eveiy 
similar case in which my knowledge is more extended than in 
regard to the fii-st individual, I find all with the moral charac- 
ter of the second, have I not good reason to conclude that the 
first is in the same predicament ? 

Here an important principle which the human mind unper- 
verted, unavoidably adopts, and which the Scriptures teach, 
may be introduced as giving absolute conclasiveness to the 
argument : " As in water face answereth to face, so the heart 
of man to man" (Prov. xxvii, 19). 

On the foregoing principle rests the conclusiveness of the 
argument from the history of man, as made known to us by 
■written records or oral testimony. In these ways we come to 
the knowledge of facts which prove depravity, and we find none 
which impair the evidence from those which are known. — {Ed- 
wards on Original Sin, chap. i. sees. 6, 7, 8 ; Dwight's Theology, 
Serms. 29, 30.) 

Having thus shown the proper application of the true rule 
or principle of judging of moral character, I shall now attempt 
to show, that all men adopt this principle and make this appli- 
cation of it in reference to the very characteristics under con- 
sideration, in all cases in which they can be supposed to form 
an impartial judgment of human character. 

On this subject it is believed that there ia no want of evi- 
dence, but rather a want of candor — not so much error in what 
men in fact believe, as there is difficulty in bringing them to 
confess it. We are not willing to criminate others when our 
sentence condemns ourseivea. StiU we believe the truth and 
the evidence may be obtained, and that it may be made to ap- 
pear, that notwithstanding the common denial of our doctrine 
in words, the actions of men, which speak louder than words, 
decisively show the belief of it. Now there is such a thing as 
what we term a knowledge of human nature — a knowledge of 
man as man. It supposes certain laws of voluntary action, cer- 
tain principles which are common to all ; and the science of 
human nature ia especially conversant with these laws and 
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principles, and presupposes that here is a field capable of be- 
ing explored, and that in it actual and certain discoveries may 
be made. The field is actnally explored by every man, and to 
a certain extent with entire auceese, so that there is in fact 
no subject better understood by mankind generally, than the 
commanding practical principle of human nature. The key to 
the discoveries is, that " as face answereth to face in water, so the 
heart of man to man." And while each possesses such a knowl- 
edge of his own heart, and traces the actions of others in their 
true bearings, he discovers in these unequivocal manifestations 
a perfect accordance between one heart and every other. The 
knowledge is of great practical utility, and is in fact the basis 
and the directory of all the intercourse between man and man. 
Nor in making this estimate of human nature, that is, of man, 
is the uniform conclusion respecting his governing principle at 
all weakened by any exceptions in the case of the sanctified. 
These are so few in number, and the manifestations of another 
and a better spirit are so feeble, fluctuating, and doabtful, that 
to keep on the safe side of the question, in all practical judg- 
ments, these exceptions are not taken into the account. Here 
then let the inquiry be made, what is the estimate which men 
form for all the practical purposes of human intercourse, of the 
commanding practical principle of human nature ? Let the in- 
quiry be made in reference to the manifestation of that principle 
in those acts of honesty, truth, and kindness, which are regarded 
by many as such lovely features in human nature. If it appear 
that they do in fact decide, and that tiiey decide according to 
the true rule of judgment, that these are the dictates of pare 
selfishness, and in as palpable forms as in acts of rapine and 
murder, then the question must be settled. 
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v.— ORIGINAL SIN.— VIEWS. 

ImputaUnn u a generil term,— Not held hj the Jews.— Nor liy the Greek Clinrch.— Origin ated in 
■ misUiko or AuguBtine.— ImpulBtion as now used hu fl™ BlgTiifieations.— General form In which 

The doctrine of Onginal Sin lias been held by theologians in 
a variety of forms. So different have been these particular 
forms of the doctrine, that it is difficult to present one whicli 
is general and shall be common to them all. The most general 
form in which it has been held is, that as a consequence of the 
sin of Adam, a corrupt or depraved nature is propagated to all 
his posterity. Some who advocate the trutli of tliis general 
statement, maintain that this corrupt nature is sinful and ill- 
deserving, while othei's deny its sinfulness and ill-desert, and 
regard it as corrupt or depraved only as leading to ein with 
its ill-desert. Those who maintain this propagated nature to 
be sinful and ill-deserving, havo adopted different views of the 
mode in which it becomes thus sinful. These, or the more 
prominent and important of them, may be comprised under 
the general doctrine of Imputation; at least as some have 
chosen to use this word, though as I iJiink, improperly. 

It has been claimed that the doctrine of the Imputation of 
Adam's sin to his posterity was held by the Jews. The Old 
Testament however, gives not the least support to such an opin- 
ion ; while the Chaldaic Paraphrases go no further in the lan- 
guage which, they use on the subject, than the idea that tem- 
poral death comes on his posterity, on the principle that had 
they been in the same circumstances as Adam, they would have 
done as he did, — a principle, as some may suppose, like that of 
Paul in Heb. vii. 9, 10 ; " And as I may so say, Levi also, 
wlio receiveth tithes, paid tithes in Abraham ; for he was yet 
in the loins of his father," &c. How far this quasi assertion 
of the apostle can have any thing to do with any doctrine of 
imjviited sin, it may he difficult to see. 
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In the aTicient Greek Clmrcli the doctrine of Imputation can- 
not be found. Origen, Chrysostom, and Cyril considered tem- 
poral death in this world, not as the punishment hut aa a c(mr 
sequence of the sin of Adam. " The Latin Clinrcli, on the other 
hand," eays Knapp, " was the proper seat of the strict doctrine 
of Imputation," Tliis writer, after ascribing tlie origin of 
the doctrine to the false mode of interpreting the words of Paul 
in Rom. v. 12, 13, and particularly to the rendering of ^0' &, in 
quo by the Vulgate, says, "This opinion was then associated 
with some peculiar philosopliical ideas then prevalent in tJie 
West, and from the whole, a doctrine de Imputatione was 
formed in a sense wholly unknown to the Hebrews, to the Kew 
Testament, and to the Grecian Church." lie adds — " We may 
hence see the reason of the fact, that tlie Grecian teachers, e. g., 
those in Paiestino, took sides with Pelagius against the teachers 
of the African Church." 

Aa the word Imputation has been and is still used, there are 
several different forms of it. Tlie more prominent of these arc 
the following: — (1.) The proper doctrine of Imputation as 
taught by Augustine, and maintained by the western churches, 
and in their symbols. (2.) The doctrine of Imputation by rep- 
resentation or federal headship, aa taught by some Lutheran 
theologians, and by Witaius in his Economy of the Covenants. 
(Vide Knapp, vol, 2, p. 49.) (3.) The doctrine of Imputation 
as fonnded on the seientia media of God, or his foresiglit of the 
consent of posterity in Adam's sin. (4.) The doctrine of Im- 
putation by the sovereign transfer of Adam's sin to his pos- 
terity, as taught in a work highly recommended by some divines 
in this country, puhlished under the title of " Gethsemane." 
(5.) The doctrine called by Dr. Owen, Putation — that God con- 
siders and treats the posterity of Adam m if they were gmlty, 
or had committed his sin ; meaning, that they are guilty of 
that sin only, as being liable to punishment on account of it. 
How these different forms of the doctrine called the Im/putor 
tion of Adam's sin to his posterity may, as they have been ex- 
plained by their different advocates, run into each other, it 
may be difficult if not useless to detei-mine. I pi'opoao such 
notice of each, by fuller explanation, and also by some par- 
ticular examination of them, aa shall at least enable you to 
judge of their truth by comparing them with the teachings of 
the Word of God. I shall begin with what I consider the more 
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proper form of tlie doctrine. This I deem an important pre- 
liminary inquiry to our investigation of the doctrine of tke total 
depravity of man iy nature. 

The object of our inquiry then, is to ascertain the general 
form of this doctrine as taught by the Reformers and those who, 
after them, have adopted their views, and also the changes and 
modifications it has undergone by a class of Ortliodox theolo- 
gians witltjn the last forty or fifty years, especially in New- 
England. The general form of this doctrine as taught by the 
Eeforniers, and as it has extensively prevailed among the Ortho- 
dox since their time, may be thus stated, viz., that all men 
have a corrupt and sinful nature by birth, which nature is cor- 
rupted in Adam. 

Eightly to understand the import of this statement of the 
doctrine, it is necessarj' to consider it in two parts : one, the 
corrupt nature of men, which, though considered in itself, or 
abstractly from our connection with Adam, is not sinful and 
deserving of punishment, is yet considered as evil and perni- 
cious, as it tends infallibly to that sin or moral evil which does 
deserve punishment. The other part of the doctrine respects 
the manner in which this nature is truly and properly esteemed 
sinful by our connection witii Adam, This connection with 
Adam, according to this doctrine, amounted to a constituted 
oneness between Adam and all his posterity, so that when Adam 
sinned by knowingly and freely transgressing the divine law, 
and thus corrupting his nature, all his descendants did in God'a 
estimation also sin in the same manner, thus corrupting their 
nature. Hence they, being o-iu with Adam, qwad iioc, though 
verj' diverse from him in other respects, are bom with a natm-e 
which is sinful and corrupt, and which has become so, exactly 
in that manner in which Adam's nature became corrupt. 

"While this form of the doctriue of Oi-iginal Sin, or depravity 
by nature, has been most prevalent among the Orthodox since 
the time of Augustine, yet it has been held and taught under 
Kome diversity of modification by difi'erent individuals of the 
same school at different periods. So far as I know, it had how- 
ever not received any important modification as adopted by 
any considerable portion of the Orthodox community, until 
since the time of Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Edwards. For the last 
forty or fifty years, the doctrine has undergone considerable 
modifications in this country, especially in New England, till 
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the Orthodox clergy in New England almost uniyersally, and to 
a considerable exteut in other parts of this country, have re- 
jected at least one important part of the doctrine, viz., that 
which represents Adam's posterity as one in liim and sinning 
in him. While tliese have agreed in the rejection of this pari 
of the doctrine, and would also agree in some very general 
forma of stating the doctrine of total depravity hy nature, they 
would differ widely in respect to their more specific forms of 
Btatement. 

Tiie more prominent and different specific forms of the doc- 
trine of Original Sin, so far as, in my view, they demand par- 
ticular notice, are tlie following : 

1. The doctrine of Imputation as taught by Augustine.* 

2. The doctrine of Putation as taught by tho Princeton 
school, by Storr, and others. 

3. The doctrine of a created or propagated sinful nature, 
sometimes called Physical Depravity. 

4. The doctrine of a corrupt nature not sinful, but resulting 
in sin in all cases. 

5. The doctrine of voluntary sin, traced by some to divine 
efficiency, and by othere to the innocent constitutional propen- 
sities of man in his circumstances. "Whether however, this 
fifth form, in either of its more specific forms, can be properly 
called original sin, may be supposed by some to admit of a 
question. Dr. Emmons maintained the first sin of Adam to be 
the only original sin. As the sin with which the subsequent 
sin of the race is in some manner connected as a consequence, 
the New Haven divines would probably consent to call it the 
original ain. Bat in respect to any original sin as a predicate 
of Adam's descendants, they would perhaps agree to call the 
first sinful volition, or act of each individual, original sin. 
Hitherto they have designated nothing by the phrase. They 
maintain still the general doctrine, that all men are totally <?e- 
^rav«?bynature, and this in its true Orthodox meaning; and on 
this ground claim, on this subject, an Orthodox etanding. 

In respect to these different specific views, it cannot be pre- 
tended, in my own opinion, that, stiictly speaking, any one of 



"The doctrine of "Spermatic AnimalciilEG," as mainlwned by some, or that 
tlie race were seminally in Aiiam, as taiight by Dr. Gill and others, I ahall para 
without further notice.— (Vide '■ Knapp's Theology," vol. ii. p. 19-) 
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them is essential to Orthodoxy, since they are each of tJiem 
adopted to the exclusion of every other hy those who are 
ranked among the Orthodox, and since they all agree in that 
general form of the doctrine which is opposed by the anti- 
orthodox. When the question is, what is Orthodoxy on thia 
point? the answer should be such as all who are properly 
esteemed Orthodox would subscribe to ; since, on any other 
principle, the Orthodox are distinguished from the Orthodox, 
and not from the opposers of Orthodoxy. 

The general forma of stating the doctrine to which the Ortho- 
dox ae a class or party would 8ubscribe,are such as these, viz., 
tJtat all men are depraved hy Tiahtre ; that all mankind come 
into the world in such a state, that without the interposition of 
Divine grace, they will sin in every instance of moral action. 
All who should siibscribe to these would be Orthodox guoad 
hoc, all who should deny would not be. 

With respect to two of the above-named speoijie statements, 
viz., physical depravity and constitutional propensities, I know 
not iiiat any have pretended that either is essential to Ortho- 
doxy, whatever they may liave supposed to be essential to 
truth. With respect to the ^st and third, viz., that of our one- 
ness in Adam, and that of physical depravity, etc., each is 
strenuously maintained by the opposers of Orthodoxy, and by 
some among the Orthodox themselves, to be essential to Ortho- 
doxy, Whether it be so or not, seems to be the only point 
which it is necessary to decide that we may answer the ques- 
tion before us, viz., what is the Orthodox doctrine of Original 
Sin? The inquiries are two, viz.: First, is the doctrine of our 
oneness in Adam and sinning in him essential to Orthodoxy ? 
This inquiry is answered by the fact already stated, that thia 
doctrine has not only been denied for a long time by tlie Ortho- 
dox of New England, but is also denied extensively, probably 
by a majority of the Orthodox clergy of the United States. 

The other inquiry, viz., whether physical depravity be essen- 
tial to Orthodoxy, is the topic of principal interest. Decided 
by the undeniable fact, though very many of the Orthodox 
ministry and Churches have believed and strenuously inculcated 
this doctrine, there is no pretense that it has obtained the sanc- 
tion of any Orthodox Confession of Faith, or is to any extent 
worthy of the notice of standard Orthodox writei-s. To the 
representation that some of this class of theologians held this 
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doctrine, some plausibility may perhaps be given by g 
quotations from their writings, or by unguarded passages which 
are plainly inconsistent witii fuller stateraents of their views. 
The doctrine never became a test of Orthodoxy even in New 
England. It was indeed taught by Dr. Burton, of Vermont, 
who published a volume in its defense. It was however, 
strenuously opposed by Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Emmons, and 
their disciples, among whom were many of the more prominent 
divines of the country, who, though maintaining that all sin 
consists in the volitions or voluntaiy exercises of the mind, 
never sutfered in their reputation for Orthodoxy. Indeed, they 
themselves strenuously insisted that they were tlie only con- 
sistent Calvinists. Hopkinsionism was indeed strongly disap- 
proved by many of the Presbyterian Church, but chiefly on 
the ground of other peculiarities of doctrine, resignation and 
Divine e^ciency, rather tlian for holding the exercise scheme. 
These different forms of the doctrine of Original Sin, I pro- 
pose to examine hereafter. 1 deem it however highly impor- 
tant, in the mean time, to ascertain with precision the form of 
this docta-ine, as taught by Augustine, and maintained by the 
Reformers and the Reformed Churches, with unimportant ex- 
ceptions, till the present time, and as uncontradicted by any 
considerable portion of this Chnrch, except in I^'ew England, in 
the time of Hopkins, Emmons, the younger Edwards, and 
others who followed them. 
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-ORIGINAL SIN. 



"What I now call the proper doctrine of oiiginal sin is, gen- 
erally speaking, the doctrine of the Imputation of Adam's first 
Bin to all liis posterity, on the ground of a consiituied jper- 
8<mal identity of Adam and his posterity. I have already 
given a general explanation of this doctrine. The more full 
and particular form of tliis doctrine may be unfolded as fol- 
lows : God, in creating man, created not merely Adam, but 
mankind, human nature, Adam and liis posterity, as one moral 
■whole, one moral person, determining this oneness or identity 
by his sovereign constitution. The human race, man as thus 
created and constituted one moral person, was created moraUy 
v^right, so that, as God's work, what Adam was as created, his 
posterity were also as created. The first sin of Adam was thus 
tlie sin of all his postei-ity — their volmitary aci as tmly as it 
was his. They committed the same sin which Adam com- 
mitted, botli in number and iu kind, and on tlie only equitable 
principle of imputing sin to any being, it was imputed to 
Adam and to his posterity, — to Adam liecause he committed 
it, and to them because they committed it. Thus the only 
original sin of Adam's posterity is the sin which each of them, 
as one moral person with Adam, being like him created up- 
right, committed,and as ti-iily as did Adam commit his original 
sin, and being then committed by each just as it was by Adam, 
it was imputed to each just as it was imputed to him. It was 
the act ot* each, the sin of each, the fall of each, the apostasy 
of each, and of all his posterity, just as it was of Adam him- 
self. It is thfe sin, with all its coi^ruption and guilt, and with 
this (mlp, that each of the posterity is horn, not created; for, 
as a creature, he, like Adam, was made morally upright ; so 
that man, each individual of the race, not God, is the author 
of his own sin. 
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Siicli is the ancient and proper doctnne of Original Sin, 
■which iirst received its definite and permanent form in the 
Btateinents of Augustine, in his controversy with Pelagius, 
early ia the fifth century, which by Pope Zosimns, after having 
prononnced Pelagius sooud in the faith, was decreed to be 
Orthodoxy, was afterward generally adopted by the scholastic 
theologians, tlien by the Eeformers — by such uie:! as Gomar- 
rhus, Stapfer, Turretin, and others — was introduced into the 
confession of the Westminster divines, and lias been thns per- 
petuated in the Orthodox church, to a greater or less extent to 
the present time, having been more ably defended by Jonathan 
Edwards than by any other advocate. 

Tiie first error on this subject began earlier in the Christian 
church, in the unaiithorized assumption, that the apostle in 
Romans v. 13, &c., asserts, that infants are sinners, or that all 
men are bom sinners. Thus Origen and others of the earlier 
fathers, to account for this sin and depravity of all, before 
actual sin was supposahle, resorted to the theory of pre-exist- 
ence in another world, when each individual sinned in his own 
proper person. Angustine however,found as he supposed, the 
true origin of this depravity or sin in all men at birth, in their 
prior existence in Adam, as created in him in the manner ex- 
plained. 

Aiigustine'a Language and Yi&ws. — He says (on Eph. x, 6), 
"Quicunque ex illo uno multi inseipsis futiiri enint, in illo uno 
unus homo erant" — " They who from that one shall be many 
in themselves, in that one were one mao." Again : " We 
were all in that one man, since we were all that one man who 
fell into sin, througli that woman who was made from him pre- 
vious to transgression. The form in which we were to live as 
individuals had not been created and assigned to us, man by 
man, but tliat seminal nature wae in existence from which we 
were to be propagated" (De Civ. Dei., xiJi. 14), " In Adam all 
have sinned, as all were that one man" {De Pec. Mer., i, 20). 
" Infants belong to human nature and are guilty of original sin 
because human nature sinned in our firet parents." Again : 
" All sinned in Adam ; the human race were in the loins of 
Adam." And also, " Infants derive from him tlie guilt of sin 
and the punishment of death." These passages from Augus- 
tine are deemed sufficient to unfold his view of original sin. 
In confirmation of the view ascribed to Augustine, I i-efer to 
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Tboluck and Keander. Tholuck says : " Augustine proceeded 
on the realist view that God did only once create, placing the 
wliole of each species in the first individual, so that all suhse- 
qaent existence is nothing more than the manifestation and 
development of what has a previous being. Inasmuch then 
as at the lii'st the man Adam was, when he fell, both indi- 
vidual and species, the species also fell in him. Acute exposi- 
tions of this view, and a philosophical application of the Aris- 
totelian principles de universalibics in re to the doctrine of 
Imputation, are to be found among the schoolmen, e. g., An- 
selm and Odoardns, in ' De peccato originali.' " — (Tlioliick on 
Eom. V. 12— 'Edi' t), pp. 158-9.) Neander in his Church Hist., 
voh ii. p. 609, says: " Angiistine supposed, not only that this 
bondage under the principle of sin, by which sin is its own 
punishment, was transmitted by the progenitor of the race to 
his posterity, but also that the first transgression, as an act, 
was to be imputed to the whole human race ; that the guilt 
and penalty were propagated from one to all. This participa- 
tion of all in Adam's transgression, Augustine made clear to 
his own mind in this way : Adam was the representative of the 
whole race, and bore in himself the entire human nature and 
kind in the germ, since it was from him it unfolded itself. 
And this theory would easily blend with Augustine's specula- 
tive form of thought, as he had appropriated to himself the 
Platonico- Aristotelian Eealism in the doctrine of genera! con- 
ceptions, and conceived of general conceptions as the original 
types of the kind realized in individual things. Fiirthermore, 
his slight acquaintance with the Greek language, and his habit 
of reading the Holy Scriptures in the Latin translation, led 
him to find a confinnation of his theory in a falsely translated 
passage of the Epistle to the Romans, viz., v. 12." 

Thus it appears that the ancient and the prevalent doctrine 
of the Imputation of Adam's sin, until a recent period received 
its form, as well as derived its origin from the false speculative 
philosophy of a converted heathen philosopher, who fi'om his 
ignorance of Greek, and of the use of universal forms of ex- 
pression, misinterpreted the apostle in Eom. v. 12 ; supposing 
him to speak of infants, he applied his ingenuity and philoso- 
phy to show that Adam and all his posterity were, eic ordine 
Dei, one man, one Tuorcd person, infants included, and so com- 
mitted the same sin which Adam committed. 
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Calvin's Views. — I speak of his views as given in his Inati- 
tutee, which were written in early life ; for, in his Commentary 
on Koiii. y, 12, written in his matui-er age, he expressly affirms 
that the apostle had no thought of infants.* The proposed 
exhibition of his views will be given, by reading selected pas- 
sages from his Institutes. 

Calvin says, Inst., B. ii. ch. i. sees. 5, 6, p. 299, " We are 
fallen from our original dignity," i. e., we were all created in 
Adam " upright," for this was the decisive proof-text ; " but 
we all sinned before we were born, and when born we have 
the coiTuption which each contracted in the sin in Eden." 
There was a vast difference, in the view of the Heformere, be- 
tween the character in which we were created, and that in 
which we were bom, for we all, on the realistic theory, were 
created in Adam, and were as pure and holy as he. They use 
such phrases as " the honors bestowed on ua at our creation ;" 
" God at the beginning formed us ;" " we cannot think on the 
primeval dignity," &c, ; " in the person of the first man we are 
fallen," &c. But we are born depraved on account of the 
transgression which intervened. When Calvin in this chapter, 
Tisea the terra " man" be means the race as existent in Adam, 
" He suffered not alone, but involved all his posterity." " This 
ia that corruption which the fathei-s call original sin, meaning 
by sin the depravity of a nature originally pure." Again : 
" Even before we see the light of day, we are in God's sight 
impure and sinful." " Adam was the root, and we were neces- 
sarily vitiated in him." Speaking of our corrupt nature, he 
distinguished it thus : " Our nature, not as created but as vitia- 
ted in Adam." "Now let us dismiss those who daro to charge 
God with their corruptions, because we eay that men are natu- 
rally corrupt." He says our sin proceeds not from God, and 
speaks of " our sin in Adam." He speaks of a " natural deprav- 
ity wiiich did not originate from nature, but is an adventitious 
quality not innate, but natural in the sense of belonging to all;" 
" and therefore infants themselves, as they bring tlieir condem- 
nation into the world with them, are rendered obnoxious to pun- 
ishment by their own sinfulness, not by the sinfulness of another." 



o I admire Calvin's intellectual greatneaa and candor; and eBpeciallf in 
changing his opinions on this Eubject, and on that of limited Atonement, after 
he had acqniced a high theological repntation liy his Institutes. 
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It 18 plain that Calvin held to no transfer of Adam's sin and 
guilt to his posterity, they being innocent, but only an impnta- 
tion, charging, reckoning, as in Rom. v, 13, of each one's own 
Bin to him, the sinning agent. The other, viz., the reckoning 
of one person's sin to another, as though he committed it, and 
holding him liable for an act lie never perpetrated, is not/jw- 
pulation but putation, as Van Mastrieht, who knew well the 
doctrine of Calvin, says (Lib. iv. ch. ii. sec, 10): "Imputatio 
autem, non eonsistit in mera ^utaHone, qua Dens putet fcedi- 
fraginm protoplastonim, non ab ipsia tantum perpetratiim 
fnisse, sed actuaUter et personaliter, etiam ab omnibus eorunx 
posting : easet enim in hoc error manifestns," &c. 

So that the doctrine of the Princeton professors, who give 
up oneness with Adam, yet retain the sin and liability of hia 
transgression in each of his descendants, is not the Imputation 
of the Reformere, nor Imputation at all. 

President Edwards stated the objection to the doctrine of our 
oneness or identity in Adam, thus : " That it imj^Wes J^alsehood, 
and contradiction to the true nature of things, as hereby they 
are viewed and treated as mie who are not one, but wholly 
distinct" (p. 445). 

Now if tlie doctrine of Edwards is, that Adam and his pos- 
terity are viewed by God as one, or what is the same thing in 
effect, that Adam and his posterity are one, when in truth 
they are not one, but wholly distinct, then his doctrine does 
imply falsehood, and a contradiction to the true, nature of 
things. 

"Bnt," says Edwards, "this objection is founded in a false 
hypothesis and wrong notion of what we call sameness or one- 
ness among created things ; and the seeming force of the ob- 
jection arises from ignorance or inconsi deration of the degree 
in which created identity or oneness with past existence, in 
general, depends on the sovereign constitution and law of the 
supreme Anthor and disposer of the universe." 

The question then is, what is this wivnff notion of what we 
call sameness or oneness among created tilings, which Ed- 
wards ascribes to his opponents ? It is plainly, what may be 
called the common idea or notion of oneness, when applied 
to any thing or being. What then is the true meaning of the 
language, what the idea or notion which the mind forms and 
expresses, when we say of a thing, it is the same now that it was 
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■before ''. Plainly this, that what it was and was not, as a thing, 
it ie now tliat thing and not another, so that nothing can truly 
be predicated of it at one time which cannot be at another, 
except difference of time. If therefore, Adam and his pos- 
terity are one thing or being, and if identity or sameness can 
be iruly predicated of tliem at different times, then of that one 
being nothing can be truly predicated at one time of its exists 
enee, considered as a being or thing, which cannot be truly 
predicated of it at another time of its existence, except differ- 
ence of time. Now we know that Adam existed before his 
posterity, and that what he was and all he was as Adam, as a 
being or thing, he was while his posterity had no existence ; 
and that of course as a being or thing, and in all tliat lie was 
as a being or thing, he was wholly a distinct and another being 
from each and all his descendants. 

We also know that each one of the posterity of Adam existed 
after Adam derived existence from Adam as a progenitor or 
father, and what each was, and all he was as a being, he was 
distinct from Adam, and not the same being but another. Now 
with this notion of identity and distinctness, Adam could not be 
his posterity nor could his posterity be Adam. Of course to 
say that Adam and his posterity are one moral hdn^, is a con- 
tradiction to the tiTie nature of things. 

But says Edwards, " Created identity or oneness with past 
existence, in general, depends in degree on the sovereign con- 
stitution of the Supreme Author and Disposer of the universe." 
But how is this ? He says ; 

" Some things being most simply considered are entirely dis- 
tinct and very diverse, which are yet so united by the estab- 
lished law of the Creator in some respects, and with regard to 
some purposes and effects, that by virtue of tliat estaUishment 
it is with them as if they were one." This is very guarded 
and very equivocal language, when the question is about the 
truth and reality of things. Why does not he say absolutely, 
as tlie case required, that they are in truth one and the same 
thing ? Instead of this he says, " it is with them as if they were 
one." What is with tliem m if they -were one? Does he mean 
that we conceive of them and speak of them as if they were 
one when they are not so in trutli ? Then while he predicates 
diversity and distindnesa of them, he also affirms that while we 
falsely conceive tliem to be one they are in truth not one. 
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But ill the next sentence be comes to the point in an exam- 
ple of a tree a hundred years old, and which has not perhaps 
one atom of matter the same. He says directly, that " this 
tree is one plant with the little sprout that first came out of the 
ground." Here then, with what he calls entire distincbmss and 
dwei'sii/y in things, — viz., of the present component atoms of 
the tree from the atoms which composed the sprout that first 
came out of the ground, — we have the oneness of two, viz., the 
tree and the sprout, unequivocally asserted. But then, as if 
afraid to risk his own assertion in this unqualified form, he re- 
treats, in the conclusion of his sentence, from an absolute asser- 
tion of oneness to the conditional proposition, as if it were one! 

But he comes back in the next sentence to this form of state- 
ment, viz., that it has been the pleasure of God to constitute a 
■union in Uiese respects and for tliese purposes, naturally lead- 
ing us to look npon all as one. 

He gives another example of the same kind in the body of 
man at forty yeare of age, as being ooe with the infant body 
which fii-st came into the world, from whence it grew, though 
now constituted of different substance, and the greater part ot 
the substance probably changed scores if not hundreds of times, 
and though it be now in so many respects exoeedtncf diverse, 
&c., &c., yet God deals with it as one iody. He gives other 
examples to show that a thing which when most simph/ consid- 
ered is entirely distinct and very diverse from another thing, 
and yet is by divine establishment or constitiition, as he says, 
as if it were one and the same thing, or, as he says, is one and 
the same thing, or ae he says, is treated by God as if it were 
one and the same thing. Now here four very different predi- 
cates are made of the thing which is entirely distinct and very 
diverse from another thing, viz. : fiist, that it is with them, 
that is, with the thing which is entirely distinct from another, 
and that other from which it is so entirely distinct, '■'■as if they 
wers me /" the second, that they are naturally looked upon by 
us"«soM^;" and third, that they are dealt with by God as one; 
and fourth, that they are one. 

Let us look at these different predicates. One is, that in 
respect to two things which are entirely distinct and very 
diverse, " it is with therrh as if they were one thi'ng." This is 
certainly trae in many cases. We conceive of the supposed 
sprout and the tree a hundred years old, and speak of them, 
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and in many respects act in regard to them, as if tliey were one 
and the same thing, and in these respects it is with them, as if 
they were one and the same thing, though in the truth and 
reality of things, most sirwply considered, thej are not one and 
the same thing. This ie a case in which our conception is that 
involved in an acquired perception, as when we conceive of 
the rising and setting of the sun, and involves a raeh and false 
judgment concerning the truth of things, which ie corrected by 
our reason, or a true knowledge of things as they are in truth 
and reality. The language we use in the case is the language 
of mere appearance, and oiir conduct proceeds on a false con- 
ception and judgment, as it does in a thousand cases, in which 
the rash and false judgmenl:, as the basis of our conduct, 
answer all the piirposes of practical life as well ae the true con- 
ception and judgment. Kow what does this amount to ! Why 
eimply to this : that the things which are conceived of and 
spoken of, &c., as one and the same thing at different times, are 
not in truth one and the same tiling at different times, but very 
different things, and that we in so regarding them, regard that 
to be true and real which is false, and involves a contradiction 
to the true nature of things. I ask then, is this the oneness 
and identity of Adam and his posterity intended by Edwards? 
If so, it is not real, — it is a oneness and identity only in appear- 
ance, and to assert a oneness and identity as real and true is to 
assert a known falsehood ; as if one were to say, in view of the 
known facts in the case, that the sprout and the tree a hundred 
years old are one and the same thing, or that the sun rises and 
sets. Though in such cases the mind assents to the truth of 
the false proposition without reiiection, yet the moment we 
reflect on our actual knowledge we necessarily pronounce the 
proposition in these cases yaA?(?. 

Tlie second predicate of things entirely distinct and very 
diverse is, " that they are naturally looked v/pon hy us as one." 
If it can be properly said that it is natural to us to judge rashly 
and falsely in respect to certain objects of perception, as we in 
fact do to a great extent, aa when we predicate sweetness of 
sugar, cold of ice, &c., then in the'present case it may he truly 
said, " that tfte things so entirely distinct are naturally looked 
upon hy us as one." But then, natural or not natural, in so 
looking upon them, i. e., in so conceiving them, we conceive 
felsely. They are not, and we know that they are not one, 
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Tlie tiiird preilicate of things entirely distinct, &e., is, that 
they are treated as if they were one by God. Tliis we admit. 
But then to say that they are treated by him as if they were 
one, is to concede that they are not one. And the q^uestion is, 
how is it proper or fit that God should treat a human body, 
which we know is not the same that existed at a previous time, 
as if it were the same ? I answer, — the present distinct and 
difterent body ia connected with the same soul ; the object of 
inflicting evil on the body is to inflict mU on the same soul 
which committed the sin for which it is inflicted, and this is 
accomplished by producing certain effects on the present though 
different body, as truly as were it the same as that which ex- 
isted in connection with the soul when the sin was committed. 

The fourth predicate is, that things which are entirely dis- 
tinct and very diverse are one. This we deny without qualifi- 
cation, maintaining that there is no sense or meaning of the 
language in which it can be true. The tree a hundred years 
old is not one with the sprout from the acorn ; the body of a 
man is not one with the body of the infant ; and so of every 
example which Edwards gives of distinctness and diversity, 
and also of oneness. It is true, and this is all that is trne in 
this case, we, in common modes of conceiving and speaking of 
these things which we know on due reflection to be entirely 
distinct and diverse, conceive falsely and speak falsely ; just as 
when we say the water runs, the kite flies, the sun rises and 
sets, sugar is sweet, and ice is cold. The error in the mind of 
Edwards, in predicating oneness of things entirely distinct and 
diverse, consists in assuming that the language which men 
adopt to describe appearances merely is the language of truth, 
or rather, that the conceptions of things which we tbnn in our 
ra,sh and hasty judgments of reality, and which rest on mere 
appearances, are true conceptions of reality — in other words, 
that what on due reflection we know to he false, is also true, 
and known to be true. 

Edwards, Calvin, and others, have yet another mode of pre- 
senting the subject of the identity of Adam and bis posterity ; 
as when they speak of God as having formed or created us, or 
ike ^edes, or human nature, when he created Adam and Eve. 
Calvin, B. ii, sees. 1-3, and other places. Edwards when he 
speaks of the sin by which the species rebelled (p. 437), and of 
man as made upright, meaning, as he says, the »pedes which 
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God at iirst made upnglit. Now this must moan one of these 
two things : either tliat God, when he created Adam and Eve, 
created them upright, and in so doing created that kind or sort 
of a being whom we call man, upright ; or it must mean that 
when he created Adam and Eve, he created the individual 
who constitute the human species, and so created the species, 
all men, upright. In the first meaning all that is said is, that 
the two individuals of a species were created upright, withont 
intending to predicate the same fact in any sense or in any 
respect of the posterity of the two individuals. Was tliis then 
their meaning? Plainly not. The mere aasei-tion of such a 
fact simply respecting Adam and Eve, was not at all to the 
purpose of these writers. Tlie object of asserting that the spe- 
cies (that man, &c.) was created upright, wae to assert a fact 
which should clear God from the charge of creating the de- 
scendants of the firet pair sinners, and so being the author of 
sin; a fact which would bear them out in saying that "God 
formed -us in his own image " (Calv., pp. 258, 260, 265, et. al.) ; 
that the sin of one was common to all (p. 268) ; that our 
nature, when spoken of as coiTupt, is not characterized as cre- 
ated by God (p. 265) ; that this cori-uption is not tlie work of 
God, but the consequence of ouk degenerating from our 
primitive condition ; that man was favored with rectitude by 
the divine goodness (p. 269) ; that it is a depravity which did 
not originate from nature, hut an adventitious quality or acci- 
dent, and not a substantial property originally innate (p. 270); 
that it was the same sin in number and in kind as committed 
by Adam and his posterity ; that it is not a guilt additional 
to that of the fii-st apostasy, but identical with it — the sin by 
which the species rebelled ; that moral dispositions must be 
eoncreated with human nature, though God did not create a 
sinful disposition, &c., &c. {vide Edwards). Now to what pur- 
pose does Edwards say these things, " the siu by which the spe- 
cies rebelled, if the act of rebellion was only that of Adam 
and Eve, as human beings, and in no respect that of their pos- 
terity i" To what purpose that the sin of the firet apostasy 
became the sin of the posterity, their sin, in reality and propri- 
ety, by virtue of a union, &c. ; that this sin is not theirs merely 
because God imputes it to them, but is tmly and properly theirs, 
and on that ground God imputes it to them % 
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VII. -TOTAL DEPRAVITY BY NATUKE. 



Different theorlis esplBined.— (1.) Impaled Bin.— (a) Pntil 
I rlghteDoaiiesa.— (4) WritiB eftle!ein!j.-(S.) PhpiciJ deprw 
a.) Does not ei|iliin the ftu:U— {».l la aelt-ei>nlT«dlclnry.— (o.) 
In lis «ur>porL-<<'.) Uikee Ood the autlior of siii.-(«,) Incone 
— (/)Nut tsuglit in the Scilptares. Gen. t. 8; Job siv. 



Toe present inquiry aesumes the fact of the total depravity 
of all racD, and respects simply the ground or reaeon of 
the fact. 

Those who have maintained the general doctrine of de- 
pravity h)/ natit/re, have understood the phrase by nature ia 
different senses, and thus have ascribed tlie fact to different 
specific causes, or have adopted different specific theories to 
account for the fact. 

My design is — 

I. To refute some of these theories ; and, 

II. To state and defend what I regard as the true account of 
the universal sinfulness of mankind. 

I. To refute some of these theories. 

1. The theory or doctrine of imputed sin. Tiiis doctrine I 
have already described. I propose to consider it in another 
place, viz., when I come to inquire into the connection between 
Adam's ein and that of hie posterity. 

2. The thcoiy of putative sin. This theory maintains that 
men are born depraved, withont ill-desert, and are neverthe- 
less justly liable to punishment on acconnt of Adam's ein. A 
theoiy which maintains an mnocevi d^ravity, sinless ain, 
guiltless guiU ; a just liability to puniahment without ill-desert 
deserves no furtlier coneideration. (Vide Storr'a Biblical Rep- 
ertory.) 

3. The theory which represents the depravity of man as con- 
sisting in the want of righteousness, and this to be sinful or ill- 
deserving. We have already expoeed the unsoundness of this 
theory, by showing that the want of righteousness is nothing, 
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and that sin can be predicated only of positive mental exercise 
or action. 

4. The theory of direct divine efficiency. This theory con- 
cerning the origin of human volitions, considered as a philo- 
sophical theory, I have already esamioed, and have attempted 
to show that it is botli iinphilosopbical and contrary to the de- 
cisions of common sense. If this be so, and if the language 
of the Scriptures vrhich is supposed to teach this theory or 
doctrine will bear any other meaning, then this is not its true 
one ; since we must not do violence to both common sense and 
sound philosophy, by giving to the language of the Scriptures 
a meaning which both forbid. 

According to this principle I remark, tiiat the language of 
the Scriptures which is supposed to support this theory,does 
not support it ; for it will bear another meaning, and there- 
fore requires it. The language of tlie Scriptures is the lan- 
guage of common use, and is to be interpreted as such. But 
nothing is more common in all languages, especially that of 
the Bible, than to ascribe to one that which he does, not by his 
own direct efficiency, but by the direct agency of another. 
Quod fadi per alium.,fadt per se. Solomon bnilt the temple, 
but not by his own direct agency. God is said to have given 
the law on Mount Sinai, but Stephen says (Acts vii.) that it 
was given by the ministry of angels. In 2 Samuel xxiv. 1, 
we are told that God moved David to number Israel ; but in 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, the same thing is ascribed to Satan.* Similar 
instances might be cited. These are enough to show that the 
mere form of expression decides nothing on the point before 
us, and that we are left to the decisions of common sense and 
sound reason. If these decide against the doctrine of the pro- 
duction of sin by direct divine efficiency, and we have shown 
that they do, the point is settled. The language of the Bible 
does not teach this docti-ine. 

Tliat God, as providential Governor, purposes all sin, and 
that this is consistent with bis moral perfection and the free 
agency of man, we have already shown. Such being the 
providential purposes of God, it is in perfect accordaBce with 
the usage of language, in similar cases, to ascribe the event of 
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Ein to God ; and this, -while the form of the phraseology ia not 
designed to ascribe, and the nature of the subject forbids us to 
ascribe it to liim in any respect which is dishonorable, and 
still less the least direct efficiency in the production of sin ; 
nay, even while in other instances, and for otlier purposes, it 
also perfectly accords with usage to deny in terms equally ab- 
solute, that God purposes sin rather than holiness in its stead. 
(Ezek. xviii.) As the foundation for submission, confidence, 
and joy under the government of God, it were immeasurably 
desirable that the providential purposes of God should be 
known to extend, in some respect, to all actual events. To 
exhibit for these useful practical purposes this truth, is the 
obvious design of those scriptural declarations which we are 
now considering. At the same time when this truth is per- 
verted, or rather to prevent its perversion, it is in other instan- 
ces, 60 far as the mere phraseology is concerned, though not 
really, absolutely denied. Kor is such a use of language either 
iinnsual among men in lilie cases, nor in any respect unjusti- 
fiable or to be wondered at. The known nature of the whole 
subject, what God is and what he is not, as a providential and 
moral Governor, what holiness and sin are, what men are as 
free moral agents, togetlier with common sense and common 
honesty, are sufficient to prevent a false interpretation of the 
language in either case ; to prevent, on the one hand, the de- 
nial of God's providential government as the basis of confi- 
dence and joy under all the evils of life; and on the other, such 
views of the vhods of its execution as are palpably inconsistent 
with the perfection of his Moral Government over free and 
accountable agents. Language, words, are nothing ; they may 
be, according even to the best usage, contradictory in the most 
palpable form, provided the meaning be plain and consistent. 
It may be said, tliat according to some of the principles now 
adopted, the doctrine of divine influence in the production of 
holiness must be rejected. This I readily concede, provided 
there are no peculiar reasons for receiving it, which do not 
exist for receiving the theory under consideration. That there 
may be such reasons is apparent, since in the first place the 
nature of holiness and sin are so essentially different, that God 
may do tliat consistently with his moral perfection, to render 
holiness certain, which he cannot do to render sin certain. If 
we suppose God to have established that general form of Moral 
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Goveriiinent over men, whicli, as applicable to tho whole race, 
is best fitted to the ends of infinite wisdom and goodness, we 
may still suppose such occasional changes in it, even by mirac- 
ulous interposition, as sliall render holiness certain when sin 
had otherwise existed, without any impeachment of the divine 
character. But to suppose Grod thus to interpose to render sin 
certain when holiness had otherwise existed, is to impute to 
him the character of a tempter to sin, or of the author of sin, 
in a manner highly dishonorable, and even criminal. In the 
second place, the mode of divine influence in the production of 
holiness may be very diverse from that which the present 
theory asserts respecting the production of sin. This renders 
sin necessary by a physical necessity, and destroys therefore its 
nature. That may secure the existence of holiness in men in 
perfect consistency with the nature of holiness. If it be said 
that God can also produce sin in the same mode of agency now 
sapposed, I answer, that this is to abandon the theory of effi- 
ciency now under consideration. Besides, to suppose a divine 
interposition to produce sin, like that which is now supposed in 
the production of holiness, implies that otherwise there had 
been holiness, and holiness in the circumstances in which God 
required it, — a supposition which is liable to the objection that 
it mates God a tempter to sin, or a blameworthy author of it. 

If it be asked here, whether there is no conemmdbU mode in 
which divine influence may render the existence of sin certain, 
consistently with the moral perfection of God and the account- 
able agency of man, I answer, that I know not but there may 
be. To suppose such an influence, which in the mode of it 
should be a part of the established system of things, and 
which man as a mora! agent under the motives to holiness has 
power to resist, may, for aught I know, be as consistent with 
God's perfection and man's free agency,as an influence which, 
though resulting from motive or constitutional propensities 
merely, renders sin certain. But to suppose such an influence 
is not only wholly gratuitous in regard to evidence, but is use- 
less for every purpose of doctrinal consistency, and so perplex- 
ing, so difficult of explanation, and so remote from the ordi- 
nary notions of the human mind, that we may safely say that 
it cannot be found in the Bible ; that it ought never to be 
introduced into popular instruction, or to become in any in- 
stance an article of faith. But, in the third place, there may 
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be a peculiar phraseology adopted by tlio sacred writers respect- 
ing the agency of God in the production of holiness, which shall 
oblige us to ascribe holiness, thongh we do not ascribe sin, to 
snch agency. Wliat is true in this respect we shall have occa- 
sion to inquire hereafter. 

5. The theory of physical depravity. 

This theory, according to our preceding remarks, has not 
been adopted to any such extent by standaj'd Oi-thodox writers 
as to entitle it to special consideration. So many however 
among the Orthodox have adopted it, and even strenuously 
contended that it is the only rational and scriptural account of 
human sinfulness, that it deserves some attention. 

The theory is, that GJod creates man with a physical or con- 
stitutional property or attribute of the soul, which consists in a 
propensity, taste, relish, or disposition to sin, and which is in 
itself sinful, and the cause of all sio. (Tide Woods' Essay.) 

We have already had occasion so far to consider this theory 
as to show that sin is not predicable of any physical or consti- 
tutional property of the sou!. It may be we!l however to 
examine it still further, as a theory designed to account for 
human sinfulness. Considered as a theory, it is in my own 
view liable to the following objections: 

Piret — It gives no account of what it professes to account for. 
The object of the theory is to account for sin. But how is this 
done by tracing all sin to a previous sin ? K this constitutional 
propensity, taste, relish, or disposition is itself sin, how is it the 
cause of all sin ? Tliis plainly cannot be, unless this sin be the 
cause of itself, which is absurd. !Nor is this all. According to 
strict truth all sin consists in a sinful disposition. Neither ex- 
ternal specific acts, nor the specific volitions to perform them, 
have any moral quality, viewed abstractly from the disposition 
which prompts tliem. Tlie inquiry therefore, whence is sin, 
can have no real and proper meaning unless it include tiie sin- 
ful disposition itself. The present theory then, teaches that 
(dl sin is the cause of aU sin, and therefore gives no rational 
account of any sin. Besides, every theoiy which professes to 
account for sin must either involve the palpable absurdity of 
making sin the cause of all sin, or give no account of the cause 
of ail sin, or trace it to some cause which is not sin. The 
present theory therefore, view it in what light you will, leaves 
the inquiry, whence comes sin or depravity in man, just where 
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it finds it. The only import wliich the language used can 
have is, that all sin except the sinful disposition is to be traced 
to the sinful disposition. But all sin consists in tiie sinful dis- 
position itself. Bnt how can this he, except all sin be traced 
to all sin ? But to tlie main question, or rather to the only 
real and proper question, viz., whence comes this sinful dispo- 
sition? it does not even in pretense give an answer. 

Secondly — ^This theoiy asserts what is self-contradictory and 
absurd, and therefore impossible in the nature of things, and 
this in two respects. It asserts that a created property of the 
soul is sinful ; and also that this created property is a propen- 
sity to sin, meaning by the latter, that sin as such is the object 
of the propensity ; the absurdity and impossibility of both we 
have already sufficiently shown. 

Thirdly — ^The only argument alleged in support of this theory 
proves it to be false. This argument is relied on with so much 
confidence that it claims a careful consideration. It consists 
in appeal to the decisions of the common sense of mankind in 
all nations and ages, and of the Scriptures also, by which it is 
claimed that all actions, whether virtuous or vicious, are to be 
traced to an antecedent disposition, temper, or affection of the 
mind, which is before action as a tree is before the fruit, and as 
a fountain is before the stream.* To the truth of this proposi- 
tion I most unhesitatingly and unequivocally subscribe. Kea- 
son, common sense, and the word of God folly support it- 
But then the question is, what is the import of the proposition, 
as one sanctioned by common sense and the Scriptures? Pa*-- 
ticularly, what is meant by aU actions ? This term is in com- 
mon use applied to what we have had occasion to denominate 
subordinate actions, whether mental or external, and if we ask 
for facts which evince the truth of the proposition before us, 
we are and must be exclusively referred to those instances in 
which the actions that proceed from the disposition are subor- 
dinate. For example, we are told that acts of fraud and lying, 
of theft and murder, which are perpetrated for the attainment 
of money are to be traced to an avaricious disposition; the 
acts of tlie hero and conqueror to an amHUoits disposition, and 
the acts of men, the object of which is to obtain worldly good, 
to a worldly disposition. Kow these are the facts, and in kind 

" vide Edwards on Original Sin, p. 259, iqq. ; compare p. 1S6. 
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the only facts that can "be appealed to in support of the propo- 
sition before us. They show beyond all question that the 
actions which proceed from the disposition are of that class 
which we call specitic acts ; and also, that the disposition, tem- 
per, or affection of mind is itself an act of preference. For 
what is an avaricious disj)osition hut a' preference of money ; 
and what is an ambitious disposition but a preference of fame 
or honor ; and what a worldly disposition but a preference of 
worldly good ? I ask for an instance, in which, according to 
popular use, the word disposition, temper, affection, of mind, or 
any synonymous term, is used to denote that which is moral, 
and as the cause or source of moral actions, and in which it 
does not denote a mental preference ? Ko such instance can 
be adduced. Of course the very argument, or ratlier the facts 
appealed to in tlie argument for tlie theory under consideration, 
overthrow this theory. Tliey show that the disposition, tem- 
per, affection of mind, call it what you will, which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be antecedent to actions, and which is 
itself moral, and determines also the moral quality of actions, 
is itself a mental prrference. It is then a mental act,— as really 
an act of the agent as are the acts which it dictates. It is 
therefore ru>t a constitutional property of the soul. The theory 
which maintains that it is such is therefore false, and is deci- 
sively shown to be so by the very argument and the only argu- 
ment which is alleged in its support. 

Tlie argument derived from the Scriptures on this point is 
substantially the same as that now considered. It is founded 
in those texts which trace specific actions to the heart ; such as 
these : " Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false-witness, blasphemies" (Matt. 
XV. 19). " A good man out of the good ti-easure," &c. I ask 
then, what do the Scriptures mean when they speak of the 
heart in such a connection ? What does such language mean 
in common usage? What but the governing purpose or affec- 
tion of the man ; that supreme regard for some object or end 
as his chief good which controls and dictctes the whole course 
of specific moral action. What is a proud heart, or an avari- 
cious heart, or a worldly heart, but a heart whose supreme af- 
fection k fixed on the objects specified by the epithet connected 
wiUi it, i. e., on reputation, on wealtli, on the world? But the 
supreme love of an object is a preference for that object to all 
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others. It is of course an act of a voluntary agent; and 
therefore is not and cannot be a constitutional property of that 
agent. While therefore the Scnptures and common sense 
concur, the world over, in tracing all subordinate actions to 
the heart, to the dispositioji, &c., there is nothing like evidence 
to the point, that this thing called heart, disposition, &c., is a 
constitutional property of the soul. On the contrary, the mean- 
ing of the language in every such case, and therefore ifiefact 
is, that there is a mental preference, a real choice, an act of 
the voluntary agent, in which some one object or end is pre- 
ferred to every other. The Scriptures and common sense then 
concur in the decision, that the theory of physical depravity is 
false. 

Fourthly — This theory exhibits God as the author of sin in a 
manner most dishonorable to himself and revolting to the hu- 
man mind. The mode in wliich it represents him as producing 
sin in his creatures is not that of temptation (wliich, whatever 
may be tlie guilt of the tempter, does not of course exonerate 
the sinner from blame), but it is by a creative act. Of course 
it excludes wholly and absolutely all agency and action on the 
part of the sinner — every thing of the nature of co-operation 
and concurrence ; and he becomes a subject of sin, as the mere 
passive recipient of it, by the act of his Maker. 8uch a mode 
of production implies also, on the part of him that produces 
the sin, an unqualified preference of the sin produced to holi- 
ness in its stead. And what a view of God is this ! Allowing 
that sin, guilt, really pertains to tlie created property of the 
soul, to what agent does the guilt of it belong? That tlie 
question may be truly answered, I ask, who designed it, — who 
produced it ? Kot man, but his Maker. Why ? From a di- 
rect and unqualified preference of sin. How! Not in a man- 
ner that involves the least pai'ticle of responsibility on tlie part 
of the creature, since he has no more power to avoid sin than 
to avoid existence. No demon can be conceived to be so ex- 
clusively and so cnminally the author of sin in others as God 
is represented to be by this theory. The force of this argu- 
ment is derived from the alleged moub of God's producing sin, 
viz., tliat it is a mode which necessarily involves on his part a 
preference of sin to holiness, all things considered. We have al- 
ready seen that he may decree sin without this dishonorable pref- 
erence of sin to holiness, Kot so, if he creates or propagates it. 
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Fifthly— Til is theory is ineonsiatent with many acknowledged 
trutis. 

1. It is ineoT] si stent with natural atility, and of course with 
human responsibility — no natural ability to act right. 

3. It is inconsistent with moral inability, for this implies 
natural ability. 

3. It is inconsistent with total depravity. There cannot be 
total depravity without accountability. 

i. It is inconsistent with the principle, that the will is as 
the greatest apparent good, No good in sin jier se, or as 
distinguished from Tiatural good, and of course no apparent 
good. 

5. It makes sin good in itself, and the only real good to man 
as a mora! being. 

6. It is inconsistent with facts — e. g., the first sin of Adam. 

I. It is inconsistent with law. God should prohibit the pro- 
pensity. 

8. Motives, the terms of salvation, &c., are a mockery. 

9. It is inconsistent with the necessity of Kegeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, the only change necessary being not a moral, 
but a constitutional change. 

10. It involves the Ai'minian dogma of grace to make man a 
moral agent, 

II. It supports the Arminian doctrine of the self-determin- 
ing power of the will ; the object of the propensity being a sin- 
ful volition or choice, we cannot choose to gratify this pro- 
pensity but by choosing a sinful choice. 

12. To sin must be the chief end of man. (Tide " Christian 
Spectator," 1832, p. 4.56,) 

Lastly— The passages of Scripture which are supposed to 
teach this doctrine do not teach it. Before I proceed to ex- 
amine them, I would state a principle of interpretation which 
is applicable to all, and which I shall have occasion to apply 
in the argument, viz., that the langitage wiU hem- another mean- 
ing than that which asserts the doctrine of physical d^aviti/, 
and that this fact, in con/nection with the abswrdity of the doc- 
trine and the law of vsage, is decisi/oe that they rehire another 
meaning. By applying this principle to this class of texts, I 
would not intimate, that if we allow the doctrine of physical 
depravity not to be an absurdity, that the texts alleged would 
support it. On the contrary, I shall attempt to show that if it 
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be adniitted that the doctrine is free from all absurdity, tliey 
furnish it no support. 

1 now proceed to examine these texts. 

Gen. V, 3 : " And Adam begat a eon in bis own likeness, 
after his image." It is wholly gratuitous to assert, that " like- 
ness" or " image" in this text denotes a resemblance or same- 
ness in moral character, for it may be that of constitutional 
properties as distinguished from moral character. Nor wonld 
it be a mark of weakness in the historian, as some pretend, to 
tell ue that man who was at first created in tliis respect, like 
bis Creator, begat a son like himself. It has been often said, that 
we cannot suppose Moses to utter so trivial a fact as that Adam 
begat a son, who was, in kind, the same being, &c. But this 
is contrarj' to fact in other cases. (Vide Gen, i. 24, &c.) The 
writer did think it important to tell us, that like produced like 
in other things. !Nor is the statement of this universal law 
trivial. Let the objector read Gen. ix. 6, 1 Cor, xL 7, James 
iii. 9, and Acts xvii, 28, and then say whether it be a mark of 
weakness to utter the truth, that man has a nature that likens 
him to God. Vide Doederlcin : " Gen. v. 1-3, teaches that man 
who bore the likeness of the Divinity, begat a son like him- 
self, exalted by the same endowments and privileges" (vol. i, 
p. 578). According to tlie principle stated then, this text re- 
quires another meaning than that now opptised. For the third 
verse asserts that Adam begat a son " in his own likeness," i. e, 
(ver. 1) in tlie likeness of God, Again, if we admit likeness in 
moral character to be intended, the text teaches nothing like 
the doctrine of physical depravity. It does not decide in what 
the moral character consisted, what was the proximate cause 
of it, nor when it commenced. Nor, if it be conceded that it 
decides that it commenced at hirth, does it affirm that it con- 
sisted in physical depravity, rather than in voluntary action. 
If we are obliged to suppose one or the otlier, the latter is by 
far tlie most rational. But to say that a father begat a son 
who, in moral character, was like himself, is not saying that 
which obliges us to discard both reason and common sense in 
order that we may understand what is said. Accordingly, such 
men as Calvin, Edwards, &c., who held that we ai-e bom sin- 
ners, believed that we become sinners by sinning in Adam, 
being one with him; nothing being more remote from their 
tlionghts than created sin. 
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Job xW. i and xv. 14: "Who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean ? Not one." " What is man that he should be 
clean, or he which is born of a woman, that he should be 
righteous?" The interpretation given by Morus of the former 
of these texts is, " Who can make that holy, which is so plainly 
unholy?" But conceding that these texts assert, as we will 
admit the last clause of tlie latter does, the moral impossi- 
bility that sinful parents should have any but sinful offspring, 
that is, that they certainly will be sinners, still this amounts 
merely to the fact that all who are bom into the world become 
sinners ; and neither fixes the time nor the manner *n which 
they become so. The import of these passages is therefore 
fully exhausted, without supposing them to teach the doctiine 
of physical depravity, 

pB. li. 5 : " Behold, I was sbapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me." David here uses figurative phrase- 
ology. If the language be literally interpreted, it is rather an 
imputation of sin to his mother than a confession of his own, 
and contradicts all those texts which teach that sin begins at 
birth. Besides, if sin consist in acting or doing, then the lan- 
guage cannot be literally interpreted without contradicting the 
apostle, who decides that children, before they are bom, do 
neither good nor evil (Rom. ix. 11), Or rather, interpreting 
this declaration of the apostle correctly, it is an unqualified 
denial that children before birth are the subjects of sin at all, 
since otherwise his reasoning in this instance amounts to noth- 
ing.' We are then obliged to consider the language of the 
Psalmist as figurative, and either to exclude wholly the notion 
of sin prior to birth, or else deny the principle laid down by 
the apostle. For, if there is anotlier kind of sin than doiti^ 
evU^ then he reasons inconclusively, and contradicts himself, 
according to the oommon interpretation of Rom. v. 12. Ob- 
vionsly then, the Psalmist here uses figurative phraseology, in 
which he confesses that he had sinned from a very early period 
of life, as it were from the very beginning. (Vide Morns, 
vol, i. p. 448.) 

Conceding however that the passage does, in violation of 
every dictate of sound reason and common sense, assert the 
existence of sin before birth, still it does not decide in what 
the sin consisted, bnt leaves us with what of reason and com- 
mon sense may remain, to decide whether it consisted in phys- 
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ieal depravity, or in voluntary action ; and this, if indeed it 
must consist in one or tlie other, with a strong balance of 
probability in favor of the latter, since the former involves a 
contradiction in the nature of things. 

Ps. Iviii. 3 : "The wicked are estranged from the womb, 
they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies." If this 
passage is to be literally interpreted, still it does not teach the 
doctrine of physical depravity, for the sin ascribed to the 
wicked is that which consists in action, viz., in going astray 
by speaking lies. But the language is obviously figurative, 
since children neither go nor speak at their birth. Common 
sense therefore, which must determine the true meaning of the 
passage, limits it to this general and indefinite import, tiiat the 
wicked are estranged from God at a very earlj' period, even as 
early as the commencement of moral agency and moral action. 
On the true import of the Hebrew phrase, " from the womb," 
see Morus, vol, i. p. 447, He supposes that this language de- 
noted that the thing spoken of showed itself early, had become 
inveterate, that it had not lately begun, or in one instance, but 
was of very frequent occurrence. He cites (Ps. xxii. 9-11, 
and Job xxxi. 18) some objections to this appheation of the 
first of these texts; particularly, the marginal rendering is, 
" thou keptest me in safety," John ix. 34, he considers as a 
strong description of a man very wicked ; and as a form of 
speaking which shows the design and import of such phrase- 
ology among the Jews. Kainoel thinks differently of this pas- 
sage. (Vide his Comment, on John ix, 2,) 

John iii. 6: "That which is born of tlie flesh, is flesh." 
(Vide Kuiuoel in he.) " In supposing yourselves the partak- 
ers of the blessings of Messiah's kingdom, because you are the 
children of Abraham, you greatly err. He that is born of 
men, is a man ; you tJierefore, as Jews, have no siiperior ex- 
cellence, nor are better fitted for the happiness of Messiah's 
kingdom than others. You therefore must be born again, 
since the qualifications for this kingdom are very diverse from 
any thing that comes by natural descent." That the passage 
will bear even this import I see no reason to deny. At the 
eame time a further meaning, viz., your natural birth secures a 
sinful character, and therefore yon must be born again, will, I 
think, better accord with the analogy of faith. The word 
odpl, in the last instance, has probably the same signification 
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ae oapKtKoVj and the meaning of the passage is, that every man 
who is born into the world falls under the dominion of his 
constitutional appetites ; in other words, becomes a sinner. I 
need not say how remote such a doctrine is from tliat of phys- 
ical deprax'ity. 

If the language of the Bible was even more direct, if it as- 
serted that men sin as soon as they are bom, it would not admit 
of the doctrine of pliysical depravity, nor even pi-operly nn- 
derstood, assert the very instant in which sin begins. 
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VIII.— TOTAL DEPRAVITY BY SATVKE.-{Oo«iinusd.} 
Ttm acoonnt— II. Theory esplafned.—l. No properly of tbesoul stnfUl.-a NBtiire not corrupted 

I PEOCEED to consider as I proposed — 

II. The true account of the universal sinfulness of mankind. 

Remarking then, tliat the Orthodox universally will sub- 
ecribe to tlie general proposition, that mankind are depraved 
by nature, while all others would deny the truih of it, and 
while tlie Orthodox would differ amoitg themselves in regard 
to the specific import of the phrase if/ naiMve., I now propose, 
first, to explain what I underetand to be the true import of the 
phrase in tlie proposition, that mankind are depraved by nature ; 
and, secondly, to vindicate the explanation. 

First — To explain the phrase }>y nature. 

When then I afiirm, that all mankind are totally depraved hy 
natwr6,\ra.^via,that siiehia their eomtitution ornatuTB thatinaU 
the appropriate or natural Gircuinstanees of their existence, they 
will imiformly sin from the eoinmenaemeni of moral agency. 

It is here to be remarked, that according to this explanation 
of the doctrine of depravity iy nature, the depravity or sin- 
fulness of mankind does not consist in any thing which can lie 
called nature, in the primary sense of the word. Nor can this 
be said without the most palpable impropriety in the use of 
language, nor without the most palpable absurdity in things. 

When it is said that mankind are depraved by nature, or ai-e 
sinners by nature, &c., the obvious design is to describe the 
cause, gi'ound, or reason of their depravity, and the language 
specifies this cause, ground, or reason to be nature. The de- 
pravity is therefore said to be by nature, not to consist in 
nature ; to result from nature as its cause or reason. To say 
then tliat nature is depraved, or that depravity consists in na- 
ture, is to confound the effect with its cause. If the proposi- 
tion that mankind are depraved by nature is true, in the only 
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possible meaning of the language, then the proposition that 
nature or their natwre is depraved or sinful, if the word nature 
be used in the same import, is most palpably false ; since this 
is to say, that the cause of depravity or sin, i. e., of all sin in 
man, is itself sin. More particularly I would say, that the 
proposition that mankind are depraved by nature cannot mean 
either of the following things : 

{!.) It cannot mean that any attribute or property of the 
soul — -any thing which is either created or ^opagated as a 
property of the buman mind, is sinful. Aside from the mon- 
strous and revolting absurdity of supposing G-od to create a 
sinful nature in men, and to damn them for the very natnre he 
creates, the Scriptures unequivocally teach that ail men are 
now created in the image of God (James iii, 9). 

(2.) Tlie doctrine cannot mean that mankind have a sinful 
nature which they have corrupted by being one in Adam, and 
by acting in his act, or sinning in liis ein. To believe 'that 
Adam and his posterity are one moral person, or one moral 
being, and tiiat by virtue of this personal identity, all Adam's 
descendants acted in his act or sinned in Iiis sin — as truly in 
God's estimation committed the first sin of Adam as he did — 
are as ti-uly giiilty of that ein, as justly exposed to punishment 
on account of it, as Adam himself, and did as really by acting 
in that act, corrapt their nature as Adam corrupted his, — I say 
to believe this, I must first renounce the reason my Maker has 
given me, and then disbelieve the oath of God to the eontrarj-, 
entered npon the record, (Ezek. xviii. 3, 4.) 

(3.) Nor can the doctrine imply that any of the constitutional 
propensities of the mind are sinful. Sin is not predicable of 
constitutional propensities, but only of the choice to gratify 
them in contravention of the divine will. All these propensi- 
ties were in Adam when perfectly holy, — they would belong 
to every human being if perfectly holy. Tlie man Christ Jesus 
possessed every one of them, for " he was tempted in allpcnntf 
like as we are, yet without sin." 

(4.) Nor does the doctrine teach that any degree of exdte- 
m^vt in these propensities, or any desires for tlieir gratification, 
prior to the choice or preference of it, is sinful. The man who 
always triumphs over the exeitememt of them — who duly subor- 
dinates all his desires of inferior good to the will of God, is a 
perfect man. Tliis form of self-government is the substance of 
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all duty ; and the greater the propensity, the stronger the desire 
for the forbidden good ; if governed, controlled, denied by the 
will, the nobler the act of obedience. " He that ruleth bis spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city." " The trial of your faith 
is precious." " Blessed is the man that enduretb temptation." 
(5.) Nor does tlie doctrine teach that there is any dispimtion, 
propensity, or tendency to sin, which is the cause of all sin, 
and which is itself sinful. There is an obvious difference be- 
tween a disposition, propensity, or tendency to sin which is 
prior to all siu, and a sinful disposition. There are in fact 
both. There is what may be truly and properly called a dis- 
position, or tendency, or propensity to sin, which is prior to and 
the cause of all sin in man. And there is also, as a conse- 
quence of this disposition or propensity to sin, what with equal 
propriety may be called a sinful disposition, which is the true 
cause of all otJmr sins, itself excepted, i. e., all tliat can be called 
wrong-doing in executive action. Now of the former disposi- 
tion or propensity to sin which is the cause of the latter, i. e., 
of the sinful disposition, I say it is not sinful ; all the sin per- 
tains to the latter. All sin must have a cause. The first sin 
must have a cause ; which cause can neither be morally right 
nor wrong — cannot itself be sin. The cause of all sin, even of 
the first sin, itself sin ! "Whence then came the first sin ? Do 
you say from a previous sin, as its cause ? Tlien you say, there 
is a sin before tlie first sin. The fallen angels and our first 
parents were once holy. "Whence came tlieir first sin ? Do 
you still say from a previous sin ? And what sort of philoso- 
phy, reason, or common sense is this ! A sin before the first 
sin — sin before all sin t Do you say tliere must be diffi.cultie9 
in theology ? I ask, must there be se^-evident absurdity, even 
the most palpable nonsense?* 

° The whole embarmssmeut on this part of the subject resiiICs fioni the difTer- 
ent senses of the words dispoation and propat^y, in tbeli various applicHtioos and 
connections. Thus if wespeakof arfiipiiaiiionoryT^peniiiy (ojiiiaB the cause of ail 
slo, or ns Edwards says, " as a prevailing liablenesa to sin," the dii^osilion and sin 
are so distinguiehed as canse and effect, the former being spoken of ag the cause 
nl(Ul sin, tbat it is perfectly plain that we cannot mean that the disposition io sXn is 
itself «n. Bnt if we speak of a disporation tosinas the cause of overt acts of sin, 
as acts of fraud, falsehood, &c., &c., then we mean a m\fiii disposition, a disposi- 
tion involving the preference or choice of its object ; this latter disposition being 
the Bum aod substance of ail Ein, and the consequence or effect of a disposition 
to sin in the former import of the word. This is the true taia logaendi, a due at- 
tention to which onij can save theologians iroai the most nalnable absurdities. 
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IX.-TOTAL DEPRAVITY BY NATDEE.-(a,^m„(rf.) 

T™ theoirfartfcw exptafnei-Tbeorj. ttina f spliined, acfende<L-(l.) Eicmpt from slisnrdlly 
-<2.) ^xpM-, the fcca-(«.) Consistent wilh u,e nBlvfrmlltj. <.t l,»m»n ainhilneJ-(™ I, 
Ortlindox.-(iootstions from Edwari]9.-(S.) Supported hy tbo ficriptorf».-Ot.J6oUons cnnsider- 
ed^l ) Univecsslltj of sin does nnt prove depravity by nrinre. -Objection coneldere,! und^ 

-(A) Cin;i.nisi«ice>,-(«.) NeQeisttj of wiate.-2d ObjooHon r iZ^smbI wiUi b^^f.^ 
Bd ObiKlion : Inconatet^nl wltb tha moral perfecUon of God. 

Having examined and attempted to refute some of those 
theories respecting the fact of hnman depravity which I deem 
false, I now proceed to consider, ae I proposed, the tnie account 
of the universal sinfulness of mankind. 

Remarking then, that the Orthodox universally will sub- 
scribe to the general proposition that mankind are depraved h/ 
nature, wliile all others would deny the trath of it, and while 
the Orthodox themselves would differ in regard to the true im- 
port of the phrase, % ncUure, I propose to state and explain what 
I understand by this phrase, and to vindicate the statement. 

"When I say that mankind are depraved iy natum, I mean 
that the depravity which I have already described and proved 
to pertain to mankind,** truly andfropedy traced to thepKyd- 
col or constituimial propensities of man for natwal good 
which Mong to man, as a man, in the drcuimtances of his m- 
istence as the cause or occasion, of it; or thus: that certain 
properties of man for natural good, which coTistitate a paH of 
his nature whether he he sinful or holy, with the app 
circumstances of his existence, are the ground, reason < 
occasion of his depravity. 

By tliia however, I do not intend that these propensities be- 
come the cause or occasion of sin, viewed abstractly from their 
objects, or fi-om fiie circumstances of temptation in which man 
is placed; since it is obvious, tliat propensities without ohjecte 
to excite tliera, can neither evince their existence nor become 
the occasion of sin. Nor do we ever in common speech, when 
we ascribe an event to the nature of any thing, exclude the cir- 
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eumstaiices in which tliat thing is placed, or in which its natnre 
acts and shows itself. Nor, on tlie other hand, when in com- 
mon speech, we ascribe an event to the circumdances of a 
tiling in distinction from its nature, do we exclode its nature 
from all connection with the event ; since neither the natnre of 
the thing without its circumstances, nor the circumstanceB of 
the thing without its nature, would be followed by the event. 
So that, in strict metaphysical or philosophical language, both 
nature and circumMances are the cause or occasion of the event 
spoken of. In proper phraseology however, we are accus- 
tomed to speak of natiire and of (drcumstances as if one ex- 
cluded the other ; and to affirm that the nature of a thing and 
not its circumstances, or its circumstances and not its nature, is 
the ground or reason of a given phenomena. Thus it may be 
said of one tree, that it is owing to its circumstances that it bears 
bad fruit ; and of another ti-ee, that it is owing to its nature. 

Kow this popular mode of speaking not only conveys a very 
precise and definite meaning, but is of great utility ; and the 
question is important, what is its meaning, and to what cases 
or facts is the one form of phraseology truly and properly ap- 
plied, and to what the other ? I answer, that it is truly and 
properly ascribed to the nature of a thing when it is its inva- 
riable consequence in the appropi'iate circumstances of its 
existence ; and that it is truly and properly ascribed to the 
circv/mstancea of a tiling when merely, by any change of these 
circumstances, there is a change in the event. To illustrate by 
example. A tree, which in all possible circumstance or under 
every variety of circumstances within its proper place of exist- 
ence, bears bad fruit, is by nature bad; or the badness of the 
fmit is properly ascribed to the natnre of the tree. Another, 
which in one set of circumstances bears bad fruit, and in 
another set of circumstances good fruit, is not properiy said to 
be a bad tree by nature ; but its bearing bad fruit is properly 
ascribed to its circumstances. Kow here arises a very impor- 
tant question in respect to a tree. And who does not see the 
practical utility of the distinction denoted by the phraseology 
under consideration, or of deciding whether a tree's bearing bad 
fruit is owing to nature or to circumstances? In the one case, 
the natural course would be to cut down the ti'ee and burn it ; 
in the other, to preserve it with care, and to bestow on it a 
more perfect culture. 
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Now these forms of phraseology, modified indeed so far as 
the different nature of physical and jnoral phenomena de- 
mands, are applied to the latter. Thns we ascribe the sin of 
our first parents to temptation ; i. e., to certain external circum- 
stances and not to nature, because it resulted obviously from a 
change of circumstances. Bet we ascribe the depravity of 
their descendants to nature and not to circumstances, on the 
eupposition that under all circumstances essential to their 
proper state of existence they become depraved. 

Again : when I ascribe tlie depravity of man to natwe, I do 
not mean that nature is on efficient natural cause, nor an occa- 
sional natural cause of human sinfulness. Tiiis, the nature of 
the predicate forbids, whether the ein be ascribed to nature or 
to circumstances. We are speatiug of sin, i. e., of moral 
action, which of course implies moral agency ; a fact which 
obliges every one to understand the language under considera- 
tion, with the requisite limitation. Besides, to say that one 
thing is hy another, does not designate the latter as the efficient 
natural nor an occasional natural cause of the former. Indeed, 
this form of expression is probably used more frequently to 
denote an occasion or causa sine qua non, than to denote an effi- 
cient cause, while nothing is more common than to use it to 
denote an occasional moral cause. When therefore I say that 
depravity is h/ nature, I mean simply tliat nature is the occa- 
sional moral cause of the universal sinfulness of mankind. I 
mean that nature is a cause tlierefore, which, though certainly 
followed with depravity, is yet as truly subject to man's pow- 
ers of moral agency, as it would be were all his acts perfectly 
holy. 

These remarks may sufficiently explain what I intend by the 
general phrase In/ rudure. In regard to the specific statement 
which ascribes the depravity to our constitutional propensities 
for natural good, I remark that I do not intend to exclude the 
weakness or imperfection of our intellectual powers from all 
connection with human sinfulness. It may be true that greater 
perfection in these powers at the commencement of account- 
able existence would, even with our present propensities for 
natural good, prevent tliis depravity ; and that in this respect 
the imperfection of our intellectual powers is in some sense 
connected willi it, Nevertheless, this connection is indirect 
and remote, since the degree of excitement in the propensities 
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for natural good, and not voluntary action, is the direct result 
of this intellectual imperfection, and voluntary action the 
proximate result of excitement in these propensities. These 
propensities therefore are the immediate springs of voluntary 
action; they are its proMmate cause, rather than any state or 
acts of the intellect. It is therefore, in respect to this more 
direct artd proximate relation of our constitutional propensities 
for natural good to voluntary acts, that I speak of them as its 
cause. It is for the proximate cause or occasion of human de- 
pravity that we are inquiring. 
To vindicate the theory now stated and explained, 1 remark : 

1. It is exempt from all philosophical absurdity and em- 
barrassment. It is possible, that God should create free 
moral agents with such propensities for natural good, tljat in 
the circumstances essential to their proper place of existence, 
they should uniformly sin. The ti'Utli of this remark will ap- 
pear in answering objections. 

2. Tliis theory accounts for all sin ; i. e., for tlie first sin of 
all the descendants of Adam, and for their continuance in sin. 
This may be fairly assumed until the contrary is proved. I 
would observe however, that the theory before ns does not 
profess to account for all sin, and of course for the Jlrst sin in 
men, by ascribing it to a previous sin, or rather, as we have 
before shown, by ascribing all sin to itself as its cause. It 
traces sin to a cause which is not itself sin. To say that volun- 
tary agents may be led uniformly into sin by the strength of 
propensities and appetites which are not in themselves sinful, 
is certainly, when considered in itself, not an unphilosophical 
account of the fact. If so in one case, it may be so in all. 
What becomes of the assertion that it cannot? Angels — Adam 
sinned. 

3. The tlieory is proved to be coiTect by the universality of 
human sinfulness. The fact of the universal sinfulness of man- 
kind we have already proved, he tlieir circumstances what they 
may. The question in view of this fact is, whether this de- 
pravity is to be ascribed to the nature of men, or to theii- cir- 
cumstances ? I answer, if this inquiry is to be understood and 
answered in a manner strictly metaphysical, we must say that 
the depravity of man is to be ascribed to both his subjective 
nature and his circumstances. Indeed, I will not say that it is 
wholly contrary to a con-ect popular mode of speaking to say 
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tliis. (Vide James i, 14, 15.) At the eame time I maintain that 
it is also a correct popular mode of speaking, to ascribe this 
depravity to nature, and that when the object of tlie inquiry ia 
to decide to which of the two causes it is to be ascribed, im- 
plying what is ondonbtediy true, that it may with pei-fect tnith 
and propriety be applied to one or the other exclusively, ac- 
cording to the Hsage of terms, the only correct answer is, that 
it is be ascribed to naiure. This, as we have seen, is always 
done in those cases in which no change of circumstances 
changes the result ; and the present is such a case. "We have 
therefore precisely the same reason, and all the reason, to 
ascribe the depravity of men to their nature, which we have 
or can have in any case, to ascribe any phenomenon or conse- 
quence to this cause. Why, for example, is it proper to say 
that a stone is h/ nature heavy, or that hj/ nature when unsup- 
ported it tends toward the earth ? Simply because in all cir- 
cumstances of its existence we know that such is the fact. It 
is therefore to no purpose to say, if mankind were to be placed 
in some supposable circumstances, the result might be holiness 
and not sin. Be it so. In like manner, if a stone were placed 
in some other circumstances than those which pertain to its 
proper place in the system, — for example, within the attraction 
of the sun, — it would not fall, but rise, and it could no longer 
properly be said that it was by nature heavy. So it might be 
true of mankind, that in some other circumstances than those 
which pertain to their proper place of existence, they might be 
holy. This however, affects not the truth nor propriety of 
ascribing their sinfulness to their nature, since in all Uie cir- 
cumstances which belong to their proper place in the system, 
they all become sinful. If therefore it be proper and true, as 
the language is used, in any case whatever, to ascribe any phe- 
nomena or effects to nature, then it is both proper and true to 
ascribe the sinfulness of man to the nature of man. 

The force of this argument depends on the incontrovertible 
principle, that uniformity of event proves the cause to be uni- 
form. The event in the present case therefore, cannot be 
properly ascribed to any particular circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances in the case of any of the human race, 
because it is the same in all circumstances which essentially 
belong to their proper state of existence. To suppose what 
would be or would not be, were man's state of existence essen- 
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tially changed, is wholly nugatory and vain, amoiinting only to 
conjecture, where nothing can be known or determined. The 
only proper method of reasoning is, to take man as we tiiid him, 
and to adopt in reference to his actual state and to the known 
phenomena, the true pn'nciples of reasoning. If these conduct 
to the conclusion that man is hy nature depraved, this conclu- 
sion we are bound to adopt. 

To the precedhig argument many objections are made which 
demand examination. I ought however to remai'k, that some 
at least of these objections are made not against the tlieory now 
stated and explained, but against that which asserts that the 
nature of man is itself sinful, and that against such a theory 
the validity of these objections must be admitted. 

4. Tbis is the true doctiine of Orthodoxy. 

In support of this position I give the following extracts from 
Edwards on Original Sin : 

" If any creature be of such a nature that it proves evil in 
its proper place, or in the situation which God iias assigned it 
in the univei-se, it is of an evil nature. That part of the sys- 
tem is not good which is not good in its place in the system ; 
and those inherent qualities of that part of the system which 
are not good, but corrupt in that place, are justly looked upon 
as evil inherent qualities. Tliat propensity is truly esteemed to 
belong to the nature of any being, or to be inherent in it, that 
is the necessary consequence of its nature, considered together 
with its proper situation in the universal system of existence, 
whether that propensity be good or bad. It is the nature of a 
stone to be heavy, but yet if it were placed, as it might he, at 
a distance from this world, it would have no such quality. 
But seeing a stone is of such a nature that it will have this 
quality or tendency in its proper place here in this world 
where God has made it, it is properly looked upon as a pro- 
pensity belonging to its nature ; and if it be a good propensity 
here in its proper plajje, then it is a good quality of its nature ; 
but if it be contrariwise, it is an evil natural quality. So, if 
mankind are of such a nature that they have a universal, 
effectual teudency to sin and ruin in this world where God 
has made and placed tliem, this is to be looked upon as a per- 
nicious tendency belonging to their nature." — (Part I. ch. i. 
sec. 2.) 

" A propensity to that sin which brings God's eternal wrath 
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and curse (wliioh has been pro^'ed to belong to tbe nature ot 
man) is evil, not only as it is calamitous and sm'romfid, end- 
ing in great natural evil, but as it is odious and detestable, 
for by the supposition, it tends to moral evil, by which the 
Bubject becomes odious in the sight of God, and liable as such 
to be condemned and utterly rejected and cursed by him. 
This also makes it evident that tl tat n wl 1 t h s been 
proved mankind are, is a corrupt tat n dl se, that 

is, that it is inconsistent with the t IhH n t f he 1 f God, 
which is the rule of moral rectit d nd g 1 Tl at ten- 

dency which is opposite to that wl I tl n 11 equirea 
and insists upon, and prone to th t wl 1 tl m al 1 utter- 
ly forbids, and eternally condemn tl I j 1 1 d ubtless 
a corrupt tendency, in a moral se — (Pa til c. 3.) 

" In order to account for a siniul corruption ot nature, yea, 
a total native depravity of the heart of man, there is not the 
least need of supposing any evil quality infused, implanted, or 
wrougM into the nature of nmn by smj positive cause or influ- 
ence wiiatsoever, either from God or the creature ; or of sup- 
posing that man is conceived and born with & fountain of eml 
in his heart, such as is any thing properly podtvoe. I think a 
little attention to the nature of things will be sufficient to satisfy 
any impartial, considerate inquirer, that the absence of positive 
good principles, and so the withholding of a special divine 
influence to impart and maintain those good principles, leaving 
the common natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, 
&c. (which were in man in innocence), leaving these, I say, to 
themselves, without the government of superior divine princi- 
ples, will certainly be tbilowed with the corruption, yea, the 
total corruption of the heart, without occasion for any positive 
influence at all. And that it was thus indeed tliat corruption 
of nature came on Adam, immediately on his fall, and comes 
on all his posterity, as sinning in him, and falling with him." — 
(Part IV. ch. ii.)* 

The Bible accords with this theory. Eph. ii. 3 : " And were 
by natarej^vffet, children of wrath," &c. This is popular phra- 



" Quert ? Docs the Bible authonze saCh assertions as those of Edwards, con- 
cerning " pn^iensity to «n," "pTOfhmtj/ to tm." " tendency to eia,"- — or lious it, at the 
Utmost, only assert the uniformity of the fact, and tliat it is by nature, or that 
the antecedent is in tbe imB»f.lat, &a ?— (Ephes. ii. 8 ; Jos. i. 34, 15.) 
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seology, and the only place where sin ia said to be by nature. 
It was common among the Greeks to say ipvainuic, as we say 
naturally in a loose, popular acceptation of the term. But in 
the same verae Paul shows that he did not mean a nature sin- 
ful ^>er se, for lie states the sin to have been actual, voluntary. 
It was " having conversation among sinners," "fulfilling the 
desii'es of the flesh and of the mind," 'noiobvrsg to deX^^ara (and 
tins though dead, "dead in sins," and yet walking), doing, 
acting out the promptings of the carnal propensity, but not in 
feeling or having them. Pan! was an advocate for voluntary sin, 
if any. Eom. ii. 14 : "For when the Gentiles do by nature,^TC(," 
&c., has been employed by Pelagians as a proof that all ai-e not 
depraved by nature, but that some do right by nature. Some 
Orthodox attempt a defense by saying that the apostle speaks hy- 
pothetically, i. e., wh^n they do it — i. e., should they do it. But 
this is hardly fair, and cannot be believed. He speaks of actual 
cases. I answer : If it did show that some few by nature were 
not depraved, it would not disprove the general doctrine of 
depravity. We say "all men are mortal"— "all have died," 
and yet Enoch and Elijah did not. So in this case, had tliere 
been a few exceptions, Paul would not feel a need of stopping to 
specify them in stating the general doctrine of human depravity. 
Univereal propositions are rarely true to tlie letter. But the 
apostle hei-e is only showing what men did without a revela- 
tion by the light of nature, which shows that he could xise 
tlie term nature out of its strict philosophical sense, i. e., not 
to denote the sxibjectvoe nature. He was contrasting the Gentiles 
with the Jews under a revelation. But in Eph. ii., " among 
whom we all" — Jews and Gentiles — " had our conversation." 
Texts which trace sin to propensities which are plainly invol- 
untary. James i. 13, 15 : This is a metaphysical account of 
the process of sinning. "But every man is tempted when i" 
tempted in the sense of tried. Then when lust {kmBvfiid), which 
means simply desire, good or bad, fixing the mind upon any 
thing. See Luke xxii. 15: ^niOvfti^ iTrebvitrpa tpajeiv, k.t.X., 
i. e., I have greatly desired to eat, &c. Phil. i. 23 : i-niOvfilav 
Sxi-iv elg rb dvaXvoai, K. r. A., I am in a strait, &c. It is then a 
generic name for desii-e, and not necessarily lust in a bad sense. 
In this passage then, the apostie entere into the cause, ground, 
or reason of sin. He supposes a nature with propensities, and 
objects appealing to them and dictating the preference of 
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tliemselvea to God. Here is a nature in ita appropi'iate oir- 
cumBtances. From these resultB tlie iinOviiia^ the desire of the 
good preferred hy the objects of the propensities. But this 
state is not sin, for not till hist or desire hath conceived doth 
it bring forth sin. This (JvlXafiovaa tUtsi, conceiving and 
"bringing forth sin, is only a figurative expression for yielding 
to or gratifying that desire : philosophically expressed, it would 
be the volition or elective act of the mind by which the for- 
bidden object was taken instead of God. So accurately has 
the inspired apostle given the common-sense, metaphysical ac- 
count of the mode and reason of sin. See also 1 John ii. 15, 
17 : ^ iniOvfiia rij^ aapsii^ koI f) imdvfiia ruv d<fi6akfiwv, k. t. A. The 
passages that speak of the flesh and the spirit, ahfi^ ml irvev/ia, as 
opposed to each other. Gal. v. 16-20 : This say I then, walk in 
the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill, hnOvjitav oapKb^ ov (iJ) TeAetMjrs, 
and these ai-e contrary the one to the other, so that which ye 
■would, ye do not : Iva jiif & S.v BbXtits rawra ■noi^e. There is no 
cannot in the Greek. He then enumerates tlie works of the 
flesli, and we shall find that they are all in view of objects which 
appeal to some constitutional propensity in itself not wrong. 
The perverse indulgence of some natural propensity, leads to 
each of these sins without supposing an hereditary propensity, 
having for its object an independent sui generis gratification 
in sin itself, for its own sake. Rom. viii. 5, 6 : rb (pp6vrifi.a rijg 
aapKbg. If there is a propensity to sin jier se, how is it that the 
apostle never mentions it ? Those texts represent Regeneration 
as a moral change mostly, not a change of physical constitu- 
tion. The nature of sin is everywhei-e represented in Uie Bible 
to be the preference, choice, in some form of mammon, to God. 
The Bible is unintelligible if this is not the meaning. The ob- 
jections to this theory prove it true. 

Bemarlcs. — ^The terras " nature," " innate," &c., applied to 
depravity in our common acceptation of them, are apt to mis- 
lead our minds as referring to something constitutional. But 
not so with the word natural. Hence in speaking of depravity, 
we have used the word physical instead of natural. In ab- 
Btract propositions, where it is diflicnlt to judge by the nature 
of the subject, &c., the primary meaning of words should be 
given them. It is on these terms that controverey has its be- 
ginning, middle, and end. 
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TIIE OBJECTIONS DO NOT DISPKOVE THE DOCTRINE. 

OhJ. — It 19 said that universality of sin in man is no proof of 
depravity by natnre. 

This objection is supported by the opposers of the natural 
depravity of man by several arguments. 

1. It is alleged, that tlie occurrence of sin in Adam utterly 
invalidates tlie proof of the depravity of man by nature, de- 
rived from the universality of sin. The force of this objection 
depends wholly on what is meant by the depravity of man hy 
nabure. If this means that man is the subject by nature of a 
sir^vl disposition previous to all sinful acts or volitions, tlie 
objection is unquestionably valid ; for, as Dr. Woods admits 
(and thus abandons tlie entire argument from the universality 
of sin, to prove depravity by nature in his sense of the lan- 
guage), the case of Adam proves that a holy being may change 
from holiness to sin. It is to no purpose to say, that there 
mnst be even in a holy being a sinful disposition previous to 
any sinful acts or volitions. For still there is in fact a change 
implied from holiness to sin, and therefore a state of holiness 
previous to a state of sin, and of course, previous to a sinful 
disposition. But if one man, and that the parent of our race, 
may change from holiness to sin, without a previous sinfvl 
disposition, then the wliole race may sin without a previous 
sinful disposition. Of course the supposition of depravity by 
nature, meaning a sinful disposition by nature as a created 
attribute, is not necessary to account for the universal sinful- 
ness of man. 

But by tlie doctrine of total depravity of all men by nature, 
we do not understand a sinful disposition as the foundation of 
all sinful volitions. We mean by depravity, a sinful volition 
itself, or rather, a sinful elective preference which becomes 
predominant in the soul, and comes into existence through that 
in tlie physical constitution and in the circumstances of men, 
which is the ground or reason of the fact, and in reference to 
which reason, such depravity may be properly said to be iy 
nature, or to be natural. The qnestion then is, whether the sin 
of Adam shows that it is unnecessary to suppose that the 
above oattse or reason of the universal sinfulness of men ac- 
tually exists. 
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To decide this queBtion, it is necessary to settle two others, — 
whether Adam sinned without any reason existing for the fact 
in his constitution and circumstances ; and whether we, can 
suppose that his posterity hecome univei-sally sinful, and only 
sinful, without any snch ground or reason of the fact. 

As to the first of these qiiestions, it is no other than whether 
man can act voluntarily, without some reason for the existence 
of the particular act rather than for the existence of its oppo- 
site, which we hare already discussed and decided. Whatever 
this reason may be, we have also seen, that it must he resolved 
into the constitution and circumstances of man. 

As to the second question, this is easily determined when 
we have decided the first. For if we cannot suppose a single 
event like that uow under consideration, without some ground 
or reason for it, we certainly cannot suppose a constant uni- 
formity of the same event without some ground or reason for 
such uniformity. Tlie only question that can remain is, whether 
this necessary ground or reason of the uniformity of the event 
is snch, that the event itself may be said to be by natui-e, or to 
be natural. By the event, we mean a predominant sinful vo- 
lition in all men, and the reason of this fact we have already 
shown to lie in the constitution and circumstances of man ; 
and we iiave also shown, that to say that an event which uni- 
formly results from such a cause may, according to the strictest 
propriety, be termed natural^ or be said to be ly nature. It 
follows therefore, that the universal depravity of man proves 
that he is depraved by nature. 

If it be asked, why may not the sin of Adam, resulting as it 
did from the same cause as that from which the sinfulness of 
his descendants results, be said to be hy nature, I answer, be- 
cause there is an important difference in tlie two cases. Adam 
did not sin in all the appropriate circumstances of existence ; 
but his descendants do sin in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their being. Had those in which Adam was placed re- 
mained unaltered, there is no evidence that he would have 
sinned at all. But let those of his posterity change as they 
may, within any limit in which they can be said to be the ap- 
propriate circumstances of their being, and they uniformly sin. 
But we have before shown that the phrase hy nature, in this and 
in all cases, assumes that the being of whom we speak is in the 
appropriate circumstances of his being. While therefore, there 
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would be no propriety in saying that Adam was a sinner, or 
became depraved by nature, tbei'e h the most perfect propriety 
in saying that his posterity, on tlie present Bupposition of nni- 
versal siufulnesB, are depraved hy nature. 

2. It is said that tlte universality of sin may be aecoiinted 
for by man's free will, witliont supposing depra'nty to be by 
nature. Free agency or tlie free agent is the efficient cause of 
sin, but the question is, why does he choose wrong instead of 
choosing right in all cases ? 

3. It is said, that the universality of sin may be accounted 
for by bad example. In addition to the arguments of Edwards 
it ought to be remarked, that bad example and bad education 
are only cirevmstancea of our hein^, and whatever may be sup- 
posed to be their influence, it only amounts to our doctrine ; 
for, as we have seen, if man is depraved in the appropriate cir- 
cumstances of his being, then his depravity is owing both to his 
constitution and his circumstances, and in our meaning of the 
terms he is depraved hy nature. 

4. It is said that the universality of sin may be accounted 
for by the circumstances in which men come into existence ; 
these being such that the passions get the start of reason. So 
undoubtedly it may be, but what is this but saying that men be- 
come depraved or are depraved by nature, in the proper sense 
of the term? Thus Edwards answers this objection by saying 
that the strength of appetite and passion which this hypothesis 
assigns as the cause of prevailing wickedness, amounts to a 
prevailing propensity to sin, and is altogether eqmvalent to a 
natural tendency (p. 236). 

5. Tlie necessity of trials in order to virtue are said to be a 
sufficient account of the sinfulness of man. This objection 
differs not substantially from the former, and is refuted in the 
same manner. 

Obj. 2. — It is said that the total depravity of man by nature 
is inconsistent with the free moral agency of man. 

The force of this objection, if it have any, must lie either in 
the fact that man's depravity is certain, or in the nature of 
that which is the ground or reason of such certainty. 

1. The former topic we have largely investigated, and if I 
mistake not, have fully shown that certainty of action is con- 
sistent with the most perfect freedom of action, I shall not 
here formally resume Uie consideration of this part of the sub- 
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ject, but supposing the principles of the argument to be well 
undei-stood, shall rather inquire whether our opponents, espe- 
cially Dr. Ware,* has not decisively admitted the truth of our 
main piinciple — that certainty of action is consistent with free- 
dom of action, and thus in this respect abandoned his objection 
to our doctrine. 

In his " Answer," &c., p. 51, Dr. Ware expressly asserts, that 
it is possible that a being constituted as man is, may depart 
from the path of duty and become a sinner at any moment ; 
that by such an act he becomes a sinner in the sense in which 
it is said in the sacred writings, that there is no man that doeth 
good and sinneth not. 

Here then two things are conceded ; the one is, that man 
may in perfect consistency with his moral agency become a 
sinner, and that every man will in perfect consistency with his 
moral agency certainly sin <mC6. But if it be consistent with 
his moral agency that every man should certainly sin once, 
then it is consistent with his moral agency that he should cer- 
tairdy sin twice, thrice, indeed, in every instance of accountable 
action. 

Nor is this a solitary concession of Dr. "Woods. On p. 53 he 
says, "Tliere may be what we t%vra a moral ce/rtaiTdyr^s^ecXva^ 
any child that is bom into the world, that if it live to become 
a moral and accountable being it will become a sinner." 

On pages 95, 96, Dr. Ware has still more explicitly and fully 
asserted that the certainty of action is consistent with moral 
freedom. Thus he says : " Upon the supposition of that moral 
freedom, which I maintain to be the true ground upon which 
man is justly accountable for his actions, deserving of praise 
or blame, and a proper subject of reward and punishment,' 
every action of every human being is as certain before it is 
performed as afterward. Suppose men to have that liberty 
which the scheme I advocate attributes to them, it is as certain 
beforehand how they will act as upon the scheme of necessity ; 
tliat is, it is absoliitely certain how they will in fact use that 
freedom. And speaking of it merely as an abstract truth, we 
may say it is impossible that they should not use their freedom 
as they actually will use it," 

Now what more than this have the Ortliodox contended for 

* In hie reply to Dr. Woods, 
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in respect tn the certainty of hmnan action as consistent with 
praise and blame ? Has Dr. "Ware ever read the writings of 
the Orthodox ? Does he know what their views of this snbject 
are ! If not, he is inexcusably ignorant. If he has, then he 
has read in tlie famous works of the two Edwardses tliat " meta- 
physical or philosophical necessity is nothing different from 
certainty." " In this sense I use the word necessity, when I 
attempt to prove that necessity is not inconsistent with liberty." 
(President Edwards' "Works, vol. v, p. 26.) "Certainty," says 
Dr. Edwards, "is the necessity in qnestion." (Di^., p. 39.) 
Ifecessitp then as used by the Orthodox, is the seJl-same thing 
which Dr. "Ware calls moral certavniy. "Why then does he 
pretend that there is a difference between tliem ? But not to 
reproach him with ignorance or falsehood, he has abundantly 
conceded that certainty is perfectly consistent with account- 
ability and freedom, and on this point fully agi-ees with the 
Orthodox, 

But we may eaiTy this point a little further, and ask, have 
the Orthodox used any stronger language on the subject than 
Dr. Ware uses and professedly vindicates? "It is impossible" 
says he, " that they should not use their freedom as they actu- 
ally will use it ;" and yet he also maintains the accountability 
of man as deserving praise or blame, and as a proper subject 
of reward and punishment. Let Dr. Ware now assume the 
task so triumphantly assigned by him to Dr. Woods, that of 
showing how " a being may be justly required to do what in 
all the circumstances in which it is placed, it is impossible for 
it to do" (p. 63). 

Thus on one page Dr. Ware has declared one thing, and on 
another declares the contraiy. Are the Orthodox chargeable 
with any grosser conti-adietion ? But is Dr. Ware fairly charge- 
able with real contradiction ? Certainly with contradiction in 
terms, but we think not with contradiction in ideas. The solu- 
tion of tlie matter is, that in the one instance lie has used the 
word impossible in a sense totally unauthorized, and which 
totally misrepresents the opinion of the Orthodox which he 
professes to state ; in the other instance, he is driven to use the 
word impossible in the same sense in which f}ie Orthodox use 
it on this subject, to denote moral certainty. Thus he has ex- 
plained our terms as he ought, and as we explain them, and 
thus he uses them ; and by this very simple and equitable pro- 
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cess has perfectly unfolded our eonsistenej'. "We say then, if 
Dr. Ware understands the seiiee in which lie uses terms, if he 
will interpret the same terms when used by the Oithodox in 
the same sense as that in which he uses them himself, and if 
he will keep the fear of God before his eyes, he will never 
again (vide Dr. W.'s Ans., p. 63) charge the Orthodox doctrine 
of depravity with being inconsistent with moral freedom, on 
the gi'ound of Tnoral necessity. 

Prom the abundant concessions of this principle by a late 
controvertist of our doctrine, we may safely affirm, that the 
e&rtmnty of einful action in man is not inconsistent with his 
free moral agency, and from the illustrations formerly given of 
the principle, that certainty of action is consistent with freedom, 
of action. 

2. The next inquiry is, whether the nature of that which is 
the ground or reason of tlie certainty of sinful action is not 
inconsistent with moral freedom % 

The answer depends wholly on what that is supposed to be, 
which is the ground of the certainty of sinful action. If it be 
that which has the nature and influence of a physical cause, 
the objection is valid. But we have abundantly shown that 
such is not the nature and influence of that which is the reason 
of the certainty of man's sinfulness. 

According to our statement of tlie doctrine of depravity by 
nature, the ground or reason of man's depravity lies in hie in- 
nocent physical propensities, and his circumstances. The ques- 
tion therefore ie, whether such a ground of certainty of action 
is inconsistent with moral agency? 

This question in its abstract form, it is supposed, has been 
ah-eady sufficiently discussed. Indeed, if we admit the cer- 
tainty of human action, and who does not admit it, then we 
ask what can be the original ground or reason of such cer- 
tainty but that which we have now supposed ? Without pui'- 
Buing this subject in the manner in which we have already 
considered it, it may be more useful to inquire on this point 
into the actual state of the controverey as it exists at the pres- 
ent time in this country, taking Dr. Ware's views of the sub- 
ject as the medium of representation. 

In his Letters {pp. 23, 24), Dr. Ware says, that all the wicked- 
ness which the Orthodox ascribe to men, supposing it to be 
real, may be satisfactorily accounted for on the ground of the 
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innocent physical propensities of our nature and tlic circum- 
stances in which we are placed. Here then tlie ground or 
reason of human sinfulness supposed, is precisely tliat wliich 
we say is the real ground or reason ; and this Dr. "Ware tells 
us is a satisfactory account of tlie matter. 

Nor is this a solitary instance in which Dr. Ware has at- 
tempted to show that this specific ground of sin in man is per- 
fectly consistent with man's moral agency. (Vide Lettei's, p. 
21, ei al. ; Ans., pp. 51, 53, and 89.) In doing this, the fact is, 
that Dr. "Ware has adopted an hypothesis which, so far from 
being one which he can claim, is of Orthodox invention, and 
was adopted in this self-same controversy bj some of the ablest 
defenders of Orthodoxy long before Dr. Ware was born. It 
would not be difficult, it is believed, to show that Augustine 
and Calvin maintained substantially the same view of the sub- 
ject which Dr. Ware adopts, and would have believed to be 
purely Unitarian. It is sufficient however for our purpose, that 
President Edwards maintained it in its full extent.— (Works, 
vol. vi. pp. 427, 431.) 

It is true that in one respect between this hypothesis of Ed- 
wards and that of Dr. "Ware there is one circumstantial differ- 
ence. President Edwards suppiwea the withdrawing of a 
divine influence, tlie presence of which would prevent the sin 
of men. But he does not suppose such influence to be essential 
to moral agency, nor that the withdrawing of it does not leave 
man as perfectly a free moral agent as Dr. "Ware can imagine. 
This divine influence withdrawn, Edwards supposes the ground 
of the certainty of man's sinfuln^s to consist in his innocent 
natui'al appetites and passions, and so does Dr. "Ware. 

Now how it looks for a man in the attitude of a controver- 
sialist on this subject to set himself forth, I do not say as the 
author of an hypotliesis of this kind, but to claim it as exclu- 
sively Unitarian, or rather as anti-Orthodox, when the same 
subject has been so long in controverey, and when the most 
distinguished Orthodox writer on the subject had propounded 
the same hypothesis in an essay of universal celebrity, long 
before Dr. Ware knew his right hand from his left. Whatever 
explanation Dr. Ware might give of tliis fact, one thing is cer- 
tain, — if this hypothesis be just and satisfactory when adopted 
by Di'. Ware, it is equally so when adopted by the Orthodox. 

Obj. 3. — It is said that tlie doctrine of total depravity by na- 
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ture 18 inconsistent with the moral perfection of God, The 
force of this objection, if it have any, must like the former lie 
either in the certainty of man's sinfnlness, or in the nature of 
that which ia the ground of this certainty. 

How the certainty of sin in man is consistent with the moral 
perfection of Grod, we have already attempted to show. 

This being admitted, it only remains to show that that which 
constitutes the ground or reason of this certainty is consistent 
with the moral perfection of God, and this is done by showing 
as we now Iiave, that this ground or reason of the certainty 
of sin is consistent with the free moral agency of man. J£ 
God for some end worthy of his infinite benevolence, has seen 
fit to give man existence in such circumstances that sin is the 
certain consequence, and if at the same time the certainty of the 
event results from a cause which is perfectly consistent with the 
moral agency of man, then the justice of God in the punish- 
ment of man is undeniable. For if such a being thus rebelling 
against the holy laws of his Maker ought not to be punished, 
it is impcffisible to conceive that the punishment of a creature 
by his Creator can be just. 

The two objections against the doctrine of the total deprav- 
ity of man by nature, which we have now been considering, 
have ever been tlie chief reliance of the opposere of this doe- 
trine. Such is strikingly the fact in the late controversy in 
this country. Dr. Ware, whetlier he addoces an argument 
from reason or from Scripture in opposition to the Orthodox 
doctrine, scarcely fails to present in some form the supposed 
inconsistency of the doctrine with tlie free agency of man and 
the moral perfection of God, as tlie basis and strength of bis 
argument. Now it is very unfortunate for these grand objec- 
tions of Dr. Ware, as it was for the same objections when made 
by "Dr. John Taylor, that the doctrine against which they are 
brought is not tlie doctrine of the Orthodox. By this I do not 
mean, that none of the Orthodox have maintained those views 
of man's depravity against which these objections are bronglit. 
But I mean, that many of the Orthodox have not maintained 
such views — 1 mean more — tliat the Orthodox as a doss or 
party have not. Those who have, I cheerfully abandon to Dr. 
Ware's animadversions, with the hope, and I may say witli 
the expectation, that to some extent he and his associates in 
this cause will correct their error. But why should the Ortbo- 
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dox party be held responsible for opinions which only som& of 
that party have embraced % Why should this be, when some 
of the ablest defenders of Orthodoxy have explicitly disclaimed 
tlie views thus charged upon them \ If the question respect 
the sentiments of individuals, let the individuals who embrace 
it be called to answer for themselves. If it respect the doctrine 
of the Orthodox as a class or party, let it be stated in a form to 
which they as a class or party either have assented or will as- 
sent. The fact is, that the controversy on this subject respects 
not the inqaiiy, whether the doctrine opposed hy Unitarians is 
not liable to the objections which they allege against it, but 
whether this be the real doctrine of the Orthodox, This pre- 
vious question must be settled, or the controversy will have no 
very satisfactory or successful termination. The contending 
parties will continue to fire hy and not at each other, and either 
keep the field, waxing bolder in fight, or retire alike confident 
of victory. 
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I H4.VE examined the three principal objections to the doc- 
trine of TOTAL DEPEAvrrr ET NATURE alleged by the opposere 
of this doctrine, viz. : that nniverBal depravity can be accounted 
for without tracing it to nature ; that it is inconsistent witli 
the free moral agency of man ; and also witli the moral per- 
fection of God. These are the objections of Pelagians and 
Arminians, — objections which, we have seen, lie in full force 
against certain forms of stating the doctrine of depravity by 
nature, but which, as 1 trust, have no force, nor even plausi- 
bility, when alleged against that fonn of this doctrine which 
is maintained in these lectures. The importance of this view 
of the doctrine as the only one which can be defended against 
Pelagian or Arminian objections is obvious. 

There is however, another class of objections which are al- 
leged, not by the opposers of the doctrine of depravity by 
nature in every foi-m of it, but by some Orthodox writers, 
against that maintained in tliese lectures. Most of these ob- 
jections we have already had occasion to examine in the de- 
fense of our doctrine. There is but one more whicli requires 
further notice, viz, : 

Objection 4. — That infants are sinners. 

It has been then extensively maintained, that the Scriptures 
clearly teach that infants are sinners, and that tliis fact is in- 
consistent with the doctrine of depravity Try noMire advanced 
in a former lecture. 

Those who have advocated this doctrine have held it under 
very diverse forms. From the time of Augustine (for before 
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there is no pretense tliat there was any settled Orthodoxy 
on tills point) to tlie time of Dr. Edwards and Dr. Hopkins, 
it was held by the Orthodox generally under that form of 
Impntation which exhibits Adam and his posterity as one 
moral person, and his posterity as sinning in him, i. e., in his 
tirst transgression, by acting in tliat act as truly as Adam him- 
self, and so corrupting their nature just as Adam did his, and 
thus, though created holy, as bom with this sinful or corrupt 
nature. 

Since the time of the younger Edwards and Dr. Hopkins, 
this doctrine has been very materially modified and changed 
by many Orthodox divines, Tliese writers led the way in Utese 
changes, maintaining that all sin consists in the voluntary 
mental exercises of the sinner, the latter tracing all such exer- 
cises to divine efficiency producing or creating them. Others 
of this class of divines, none indeed however who are entitled 
to consideration, have held this doctrine under the form of 
physical depravity ; others, under that of mere liability to pun- 
ishment, including a corrupt nature without ill-desert, and 
calling this the doctrine of Original Sin by Imputation. All 
these maintain that sin begins in all men at least as soon as 
they are born. Tliere is yet another class who hold the doc- 
trine of depravity by nature, as stated in a former lecture, viz., 
that such is the nature or constitution of the hwman vnind, 
that <M mankind in aU the appropriate or natural dramrb- 
stanoes of their existence will uniformly sin from the commenM- 
ment of moral agmcy. 

Of the several theories or forms of this doctrine which I 
deem groundless, except that of imputed sin (which I propose 
to examine hereafter), I have already eaid sufficient. 

My present object is to inquire whether tlie Scriptures teach 
the doctrine of infant depravity, in thO, particular form of it 
■which affirms in exact literal language that infanta either at or 
hefare hvrtk are sinners. I say, in thai particular form^ of it ; 
for I wish not to be misunderstood on tliis point. I would then 
distinctly affirm, that in my view the Scriptures do teach that 
all mankind do and will in fact sin from the commencement of 
tlieir moral agency ; that tliey sin so early, that in popular 
language it may be properly said that they sin from the first, 
from tlie beginning, sin as soon as they can ; that tlicre is no 
such interval between birth and sin as rendered it n 
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that in tlie popular language of the Bible that interval should 
be epecilied. The doctrine which I oppose is that form of it 
■which is derived from pressing the language, the mere words 
of the Scriptures, to their utmost possible meaning as mere 
words ; and maintains that the object of the sacred wi-iters 
was to assert, in exact literal language, that ein in all men be- 
gins at the very moment of or before birth. 

The question then now before us, is not so much what de- 
pravity consists in as when it begins. It is not whether man- 
kind may be properly said to be sinnere from the first, &c,, in 
the loose and indefinite language of common life, but whetlier 
the language of the Bible is to be interpreted on this subject 
to the letter ; and whether therefore the popular language of 
the Bible, as thus interpreted, is the precise and exact form of 
statement which is to be adopted in scientific theology. 

Before I proceed to discuss this question, I will answer the 
objection to our doctrine of depravity, which is derived from 
infant depravity, on the admission of tlie fact Conceding 
then that infants are sinners either before they are bom, or at 
the very moment of birth, how is this inconsistent with the 
doctrine which I have advanced ? Plainly in no respect, un- 
less it be assumed that they are not moral agents at or before 
birth. Tlio objection which maintains that it is impossible 
that they should be moral agents so early, and that therefore 
tliey are sinners in some other way than by committing sin, 
we have answered already. As to that form of the objection 
which maintains that they commU sin either at or before birth, 
and thus asserts thdr moral agency when they sin, there is 
plainly no inconsistency between tliis fact and the doctrine 
that tiiey sin as soon as moral agency begins, for it neither 
afiirms nor denies the period when moral agency commences. 

I state this answer as sufficient, provided we take no more 
definite position in respect to the character of infants than 
wiiat is implied in our statement of the doctrine of depravity. 
I cannot however but think, that the cause of truth — of scrip- 
tural doctrine — requires that we go further on this subject. 
What I propose then in the present lecture, after a brief view 
of the opinions of some Orthodox writers, is to inquire what 
God in his word requires us to believe on this controverted 
subject. 

I. I will briefly as may be, ascertain the opinions of some 
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Orthodox writers. The views of Dr. Dwight, as given in his 
Theology, I have attempted to exhibit in a tract ah-eadj pub- 
lished.* Amid some apparent and only verbal incongruity, 
sufficiently guarded however by explanations to prevent mis- 
apprehension, he, I think, very clearly maintains, that infants 
are sinners by voluntary exercises or acts. Dr. Edwards ob- 
viously held also, that all moral quality pertains excinsively 
to voluntary exercises or acts, and probably that these' are 
produced by divine efficiency, although I find nothing very 
definite in his writings respecting the time when they begin. 
The old Oalvinists, properly so called, from Angustine to Dr. 
Green, agree with President Edwards ia affirming that "in- 
fants are not capable of moral action at all;" incapable of 
what they called actual sm. This is true of the "Westminster 
Catechism and other Orthodox formulas. 

Dr. Hopkins says, " that as soon as they begin to act, they 
(infants) sin, and that it cannot be precisely determined how 
sooTh this is." (Syst., vol. i. p. 327.) 

Dr. Emmons says, " It is certainly supposable that children 
may exist in this world some space of time before they become 
moral agents ; but how long that space may be, whether an 
hour, a day, a month, a year, or several years, as many suppose, 
we do not presume to determine. But during that space, 
whether longer or shorter, they are not moral agents, nor con- 
sequently accountable creatures in the sight of God or man." 
(Sermons, 1825, p. 257.) 

Dr. Woods says, after affirming again and again that all sin 
" is the action of a rational and accountable being," " I make 
it no part of my object in the present discussion to determine 
^ecisely the time when moral agency begins. There are diffi- 
culties in the way which 1 feel myself wholly unable to sur- 
mount. My position is, that as soon as they are moral agents 
they are siimers." (Heply to Ware, pp. 83-8S.) 

Prof. Stuart goes still further, as do many otiiers, affirming 
that infants are not sinful. 

I now proceed — 

II. To the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

Here I propose — 
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1. To examine the supposed proofs of infant depravity from 
the Scriptiires ; and, 

2. To offer proof to the contrary. 

1. Under the supposed scriptural proofs of infant depravity, 
the fii'st thing that claims our attention is — 

(1.) The proof-texts alleged in support of the doctrine. 

These however, I have already liad occasion to examine, 
and have shown that they do not admit of the intei'pretation 
which supports the doctrine of infant depravity, but requii-e 
an interpretation which is opposed to this doctrine. Tlie pas- 
sage in Kom. v. 12, I shall examine hereafter. Instead of a 
minute examination of these supposed proof-texts, I propose to 
Bpeeify some of the more prominent, and to show that, accord- 
ing to the true method and principles of interpreting them, they 
do not teach the doctrine of infant depravity. Tliese princi- 
ples I am more disposed to examine at some lengtli, on ac- 
count of their bearing on other controverted doctrines. 

The question then is one on which diversity of opinion is ob- 
viously the result of adopting different principles of interpreta- 
tion. It would seem indeed, that the true principles of inter- 
preting the sacred volume, at least in respect to those more 
common modes of expression which occur in all languages, 
and in regard to which, mankind, except in cases of contro- 
versy, are universally agreed, ought to have been settled among 
professed theolo^ans long before this. To what purpose is it 
that we read the same Bible, and make it the supreme and 
ultimate standard of faith, if we interpret its language by no 
fixed, but by entirely different pj-inciples ? Plainly, correct 
principles of interpretation alone can give correct results, and 
nothing but the established authority and controlling influence 
of such principles can produce harmony of sentiment among 
the professed believers in divine revelation. I have long be- 
lieved that the grand source of error and of divereity of re- 
ligious belief lies in this, — that the interpreters of the sacred 
volume have no settled and controlling laws of interpretation. 
Were these laws fixed and applied as they might be, we should 
see an end to most of the theological controversies. 

Tlie passages relied on by the advocates of infant depravity 
may be reduced to two classes, viz. — first, that class which 
teach tJte wnmersality of sin in men ; secondly, that class which 
Bpeak oithe time of its commencement. They are such as the 
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following : The whole world is guilty iefore God ; that all are 
under sin y that all have sinned ; that the wicked are estranged 
from the worrib ; that they go astray as soon as they he iom ; 
that the imagiTiation of man^s heart is evil from his youth ; 
that which is horn of the flesh is flesh. 

2, It is claimed tliat these and similar passages of Scripture 
teach that infants are sinners at the indivisible moment of 
hirth. 

To this interpretation I proceed to state the following objec- 
tions: 

(1.) Tliis interpretation cannot he true. 

It will be admitted, that a meaning which cannot he true — 
which involves known absurdity or self-contradiction — cannot 
be the real meaning of an inspired declaration. This is as ob- 
vious as it is that the Word of God cannot teach falsehood. In 
deciding then the real meaning of any scriptm-al passage, it 
must first be ascertained that tlie one proposed expresses what 
may he true, or does not express a known falsehood. On this 
preliminary decision all interpretation of the sacred oracles 
must proceed, since otherwise we are anthorized to give a 
meaning to the Word of God which wo know cannot be true, 
i, e., to ascribe to it known falsehood. On this preliminary- 
decision the interpretation given by the advocates of infant de- 
pravity to their proof-texts depends, Tliey assume that theii 
doctrine may be true, or that it is not a known falsehood, and 
rest tliis assumption of course solely on the authority of their 
own reason — their philosophy. With what propriety then do 
they reproach their opponents with deciding the same question 
on the same authority ? Why accuse them, as if it were a 
crime, "of sitting in the chair of philosophy and prejudging 
the case ?" They do the same thing — decide it on the autlior- 
ity of their philosophy. While we, on the authority of reason 
or of philosophy, believe that infants are not capable of sinning 
at tlie precise instant of their creation,* they decide on the 
same authority that they are. I say then, in their own lan- 
guage, " tliis is a very compendious way of settling the ques- 
tion. The man who makes this decision, sits in the chair of 
philosophy and prejudges the case." But says Dr. Spring, 

o This argument applies only to that form of tlio doctrine maintained by Dr. 
Spring, viz., that infants ain as jonii m (literally) thej are created. 
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(whose doctrine I liave now especially in view, and whose lan- 
guage I quote), " who knows best whether infants , are capable 
of sinning — God, only wise, or the presumptuoiia objector?" 
Here Dr. Spring infers that infants are capable of sinning, on 
the assumption that God has decided that they are sinners. 
But tliis he could not do witliout fii'st assuming that it rriAiy he 
true, and having done so, determines that the Scriptures teach 
that they are sinners, and tJience infers that they are capable 
of sinning. He therefore not only begs a main premise in his 
argument, but he sits in the chair of philosophy, and falls an- 
der the same rebuke which he administers to the presumptuous 
objector, "Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest 



Eut the question is not, whether an interpreter of the "Word 
of God must first decide on theposstbh truth of the meaning 
which he adopts. This he must do. Tliis Dr. Spring does; 
and if he may and must do this, so may his opponents. The 
question therefore is this — whether this pi-ior decision, made on 
philosophical grounds, is rightly made, — it is, whether that is 
a possible truth which is decided to be such ! This is the ques- 
tion on which the correctness of the interpretation depends. 
If it is not a possible truth that infants are sinners, in the sense 
maintained by Dr. Spring, then his interpretation must be re- 
jected. The principle is law, that no meaning can be the real 
meaning of the Word of God unless it can be true. 

We say then, that the meaning given to the passages of 
Scripture under consideration is not a possible truth. It ca?i- 
not he true that the exercises or acts of the soul are its essential 
properties. The position is absurd and selt-contradictory, and 
therefore must be false. It supposes a soni with all its essen- 
tial properties, and thus qualified to act, while it is yet without 
one essential property, viz., action ; i. e., a soul with all its es- 
sential properties, without its essential properties — a soul which 
is not a soul — a thing that is, and yet is not. The Bible surely 
does not teach such an absurdity. 

The same thing is true of the doctrine that infants are born 
guilty of Adam's sin, by virtue of being one with Adam. That 
Adam and his posterity are one moral person, or one moral 
being, and that the latter committed the self-same sin which 
Adam committed wliile as yet they were not in existence, is 
not a possible truth. It involves the palpable conti-adiction 
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thatbeings who are noi the same being, are the same being; 
that those who did not exist and act, did exist and act. 

The doetr'ine of a created or constitutional propensity to sin, 
■which is itself sinfnl, is also franght with self-contradiction. 
"We know wliat sin is, and what it is not. We know that sin 
can no more pertain to the created properties or constitutional 
propensities of the mind, than to the features of the face, or 
the form and structure of the human body. To say therefore 
that a constitutional propensity of the soul is sinful, is as ab- 
surd and self-contradictory as to say that the soul is solid and 
extended, or that matter thinks and wills: it is saying that 
that is sinful which is not and cannot be sinful. Bat we need 
not dwell on this topic. Our opponents all disclaim this form 
of the doctrine of infant depravity. 

Nor is there any form in which the doctrine that infants sin 
at the precise instant of their creation or of birth, can he true. 
Sin is predicable only of that state of mind which we cal! 
prefen"ence or choice. Every act of preference or choice in- 
volves the perception of the objects which it respects, a knowl- 
edge of tlieir nature and relations, a comparison of them as 
sources of good or happiness to the mind. These mental acts 
must precede the act of will, analytically considered. To sup- 
pose that there can be an act of choice or preference without 
them, is to suppose that man can choose without perceiving 
the object chosen, and prefer it to anotlier object without per- 
ceiving that also which is absurd and impossible. But if 
these mental acts are necessary to an act of choice or prefer- 
ence, tlien it is plain that such an act cannot in every sense be 
simultaneous with the soul's existence. In other words, the 
existence of an agent, and of the acts of perceiving, &c., must 
in some sense precede the analytic act of the will ; i. e., pre- 
cede the act of sinning. The doctrine then, that infants are 
sinners at the precise instant of existence, in every conceivable 
form of it, is self-contradictory — cannot he true, and therefore 
is not taught in the "Word of God. 

(2.) The interpretation which we oppose contravenes com- 
mon aonse. It will be admitted that every unbiased mind, 
supposing the Scriptures to be silent on the subject, would 
decide that infants do not and cannot transgress a known rule 
of duty at the very instant they are born. Do the Scriptures 
then contradict this decision, and oblige us to abandon this 
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judgment of common sense ? We answer, that there is a strong 
presumption against tliis. It is setting the Bible against those 
decisions and judgments of the Imman mind, in which we do 
and must repose, as the basis of Jiiiman action in all the affairs 
of life. Is tlie Bible then such a book ? Does it do the same 
violence to common sense, which it would do had it declared 
that all infants are born accomplished mathematicians or ora- 
tors ? Does the Word of God tlins task human faith ? Is this 
the book whicli its divine Author conaents shall be tried at the 
bar of human reason, and which demands only a rational faith 
of rational beings? Can it be supposed for a moment that 
any passage of the divine Word, which will even admit of 
another meaning, actually teaches that infants knowingly trans- 
gress a rule of moral action at the precise instant of birth ? 

But not to rest the matter here. What is common sense? 
It is the competent, unperverted reason of the human mind, 
■whose decisions, in the intei'pretation of the Scriptures, are to 
be relied upon as infallible. Man mnst know some things 
beyond the possibility of mistake, or there is an end to all 
knowledge and all faith. Otherwise, all his deductions and 
all Lis faith have no sufficient basis. He cannot prove the 
being of God, his perfections, nor the inspiraiion of lus Word, 
nor decide on the import of a single sentence it contains. An 
infallible conclusion must depend on infallible premises. If 
there are no judgments or decisions of tlie human mind which 
are entitled to unhesitating confidence, then is uidvereal skep- 
ticism authorized. But if tJiere are such judgments, the ques- 
tion is, what are they ! Plainly those in which the human 
mind is competent to decide correctly, and does decide without 
perversion, Tlius the common decision of the unbiased mind, 
that the bread and wine of the Eucharist are not the literal 
body and blood of Christ, — that infants are not born with tlie 
muscular strength and intellectual acquirements of manhood, 
are decisions of the competent, nnpei-verted reason of man. 
They are to be relied on as infallible judgments. So in the 
present case. The human mind is competent to decide whether 
infants at the moment of birth are capable of transgressing a 
known rule of duty. If not, all attempts of our opponents to 
support their decision must pass for nothing. If not, no con- 
fidence ie due to other like judgments, and the very foundations 
of faith are subverted. But if the mind is competent to de- 
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cide in one or tlie other of tlicec opposite decisions, it is per- 
verted ; and the queetion is, in which? We 8aj, in tlie decision 
that infants are sinners at the precise moment of birth. Tliis 
doctrine is a theological pecnliarity. Its origin can be traced 
to theological controversy. It was unknown in the early Chris- 
tian Church ; was derived probably from the philosophic doc- 
trine of Kealism in the fourth century ; was devised to carry a 
point in polemic tlieology, and has therefore no other or higher 
authority than a speculation of heathen philosophy. We 
might specify other adequate causes of mental pei-vereion in 
this case. We might show also, that in ibraiing the opposite 
decision, no possible cause of mental pervereion is even sup- 
posable, and that the mind is as prone to judge correctly in 
this matter,a9 in deciding that an infant at the moment of birth 
has not the qualifications of a general or a statesman. Indeed 
onr opponents tliemselves, if they wonld not constantly assume 
that the Bible contradicts this decision, i. e., if they would not 
always beg the question, must admit, that tlie judgment of the 
unbiased inind in all ages and in all countnes, would be, that 
infants are not and cannot be sinners at the moment of birth. 
This then is the decision of common sense, — the judgment of 
that competent, unpen'crted reason which God has constituted 
the ultimate umpire on every vital question of truth, — those 
which relate to his own being — his perfections— -his character 
— the divine authority of his Word, and the import of every 
sentence it contains. 

Is it said that we make an undue use of reason and exalt 
reason above revelation ? But is it an undue ose of reason to 
employ it honestly and without pervereion in deciding ques- 
tions for which it is fully competent ! Then reason has no 
place. Man is not to use it. None of its decisions are entitled 
to confidence. We know indeed, that reason may be perverted 
where it is competent ; that it may judge even confidently 
where it is utterly incompetent to decide, and that from the 
abuse of reason great evils result. But does it therefore follow 
that it has no legitimate use, or that such an one is exalting 
reason above revelation ? Can the decisions of competent, nn- 
perverted reason contradict God's revelation ? Then are the 
foundations of all rational faith swept away. Tlien let the 
frank avowal be made, and the Infidel exult in the concession, 
that the pretended revelation of God cannot stand when tried 
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by human reason, I^"ot eo its divine Anthor. Ilia tn iioiphant 
challenge to an unbelieving world is, " Ifnng forth your strong 
reasons y" " come now, and let us reason together.^' Here we 
take our position and affirm, that common sense — the compe- 
tent, unperverted reason of man— is an umpire whose decisions 
the "Word of God neither does nor can contradict. Tlie ques- 
tion then is this : Is not the doctrine that infants are sinners 
at the precise instant of their creation, contrajy to common 
sense ? Is it not absolutely incredible to the unsophisticated 
mind, that infants at the precise instant of birth have that 
knowledge of right and wrong, and of those moral relaiiona 
which are requisite to moral i-esponsibility and accountable ac- 
tion ? We answer yes ; and are therefore confident that the 
Bible does not teach that infants transgress known law at the 
precise moment in which they are born. 

(3.) The interpretation whicii we oppose violates the gi-eat 
principles and laws of usage. Laying aside the impossibility 
of the truth of this interpretation, and the infallibility of the 
decisions of common sense, we now appeal to those principles 
which regulate the use and interpretation of the language of 
common life. We eay then, 

In the first place, the language of the Scriptures is to be in- 
terpreted, not on the ham fl/" an umisual philosophy, hut -in ac- 
cordance with those ideas or conceptions of things which are 
common to the minds of men. That the Bible is designed for 
the instruction of mankind generally, is a fact which must have 
a most important and decisive influence on the subject-matter 
of the book. This must lie entirely within the limits of the 
apprehension of the minds whose instruction is designed. All 
those elementary ideas, notions, or conceptions of the nature of 
things which constitute its comprehensive statements of truth, 
must therefore be those which are common to mankind. The 
Scriptures do indeed reveal complex truths, which are beyond 
all possible as well as beyond all actual discovery by the un- 
aided mind of man. This they do however, not by conveying 
any new elementary ideas or notions of the nature of tilings, 
but by compounding and abstracting, and otherwise modifying 
those which have been already acquired by the mind. Limi- 
tations do indeed necessarily pertain to every revelation made 
to our finite minds ; while some of these result from the limita^ 
tion of our faculties, others arise from the perfect adaptation of 
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the revelation itself to tlie end for which it ie given. General 
and popular forme of truth, compared with scientific abstrae- 
tions and analyses, are not only the most useful, but the orly 
intelligible forms of tnith to the common mind. Since then it 
ie but a self-evident proposition, that whatever is revealed to 
the common mind is intelligible to that mind, it follows that 
the Sci-iptures have nothing to do with any unusual, unobvious, 
far-fetched, and unnatural notions of the nature of things. So 
far as the revelation goes, that elementary philosophy which 
the people possess — those ideas or conceptions of the nature of 
things which are common to tlie minds of men — absolutely re- 
strict the use, and therefore control the intei-pretation of scrip- 
tural language. 

The same tiling may be shown in another way. Words are 
the signs of tlie ideas or conceptions of things. Of course they 
can be used and understood no further than the ideas or con- 
ceptions of which they are the signs have been already acquired 
by the mind. Hence also, that language may be the vehicle 
of thought or meaning from one mind to another, the words 
used must he signs of the same ideas or conceptions in both 
minds. Tor example, we cannot understand the import of the 
law, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart," 
without having first acquired just and adequate ideas or con- 
ceptions of the things signified by the words, Ood^ heart, love, 
&c., according to the intention of the Lawgiver. Here then a 
very important question anses, what are the ideas or concep- 
tions which the Lawgiver intends to excite in our minds by 
tliis language ? Li other words, whai and how much meaning 
belongs to these words in the intention of Him who uses them? 
In respect to the word God, the design is not to convey to our 
minds that vast and comprehensive conception in all its fuU- 
ness, which the infinite Being forms of himself. Jlere is neces- 
sarily some limitation. So in respect to the words heart and 
l<yve; and the design is not to send the mass of mankind to the 
schools of philosophy,~to the subtle metaphysician, the pro- 
found analyst of mental properties and mental phenomena, — to 
learn what things are meant by these words of the divine law. 
If this law is intelligible to the common mind, then that mind 
possesses all that knowledge of the nature of things which is 
requisite to the correct understanding of the language of the 
law. The same remark, with some unimportant exceptions, 
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applies to the entire revelation of God. This I'evelation being 
designed for tlie instruction of mankind generally, ia not con- 
cerned with those scientific abstract notions or conceptions 
■which are peculiar to philosophers, nor with any notions of 
things that lie without the track and range of ordinary minds. It 
deals in truths more extensively known— in things lees minate, 
more palpable, and more familiar. It employs tliose more 
general ideas and notions of things which are common, which 
lie within the limits of ordinary research, and whose truth or 
accordance with the reality of things is tested by the practi- 
cal business of human life, and settled as a matter of cei-tainty 
by the common mind. These are the ideas or conceptions of 
the nature of things with which the Bible is conversant. They 
constitute tlie common stock and property of the common 
mind in all ages and all countries ; the only medium throngh 
■which the Bible can, according to its design, become intelligi- 
ble to all people ; the grand materials of extending and im- 
proving our knowledge on the most important of aU subjects. 
These high ends the Word of God proposes, not by imparting 
new elementary ideas to the human mind, but by combining, 
abstracting, and variously modifying those which already exist, 
in forms level to common apprehension. The peculiar notions, 
the far-fetched and oiit-of-the-way conceptions of philosophic 
inventors, have no place in the sacred volume. It deals exclu- 
sively in those obvious, natural, and easy ideas and notions of 
the nature of things which are common to mankind generally. 
These, and these alone, are the ideas or conceptions which hu- 
man language, from its very nature, can possibly render intel- 
ligible or useful to the mass of mankind. These therefore alone 
constitute the meaning of that book which is designed for their 
instruction. We are brought then to this important and irref- 
utable principle in deciding the meaning of the sacred Scrip- 
tures — t?mt the meaning miust not indu-de, anywrntsual phUos- 
<yph.y, hut irmst exclude it, and he conjmed most rigidly to those 
dementary ideas or conceptions of the nature of things which 
a/reformed ly tJte cornmon mind. 

In view of this principle, ■we now ask whether the doctrine 
of infant depra'vity, at the precise moment of birth, in any of 
its forms, ever entered the common mind as one of its obvious 
and natural conceptions? Laying aside all the speculations of 
philosophic minds, and all the theories devised for controver- 
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sial purposes, is it a natural, obvious, common conception of 
the haman mind, that infants are sinners at the precise instant 
of birth, by voluntarily transgressing known law, and this as 
an essential property of the soul ; or by having sin either cre- 
ated or propagated in them as a constitutional propensity of 
the mind, like onr constitutional propensity for food or drink ; 
or by committing, as one and the same moral being with Adam, 
the Belt-same sin which he committed ? Would either of these 
notions or conceptions ever have entered the head of any plain 
man of ordinary understanding? Would such a man ever 
think or conceive that mental acts are mental properties, any 
more than that all causes and effects are identical ; or that con- 
Btitutioiial propensities are sinful any more than bodily mem- 
bers ; or that we committed Adam's firet sin by being one with 
him, any more tlian that he, by virtue of the same connection, 
committed all our sins 1 Does that Book which is designed to 
instruct, reform, and save mankind, thus depart from the ti-ack 
and range of human thought, and confound and pei'plex all 
sober sense and sound reason ? 

With these views of the subject-matter of the Scriptures, 
the language of the book is, as we should expect it would be, 
in perfect accordance. We proceed then to say. 

In the second place, that the language ofilis Bihle is toie 
interpreted, net to the Utter m defiance of the plain dictates <^ 
smvnd reason and common sense ; not with tlie minute aoisuTaoy 
c statement or verbal exactness ; iut only with thai 
e of precision which pertains to all popular speech and 
writing, and which the nature of the siil^ect, the connection, and 
othm" circumstances determine. The book which we call the 
Scnptures was written chiefly by plain men, and was addressed 
to plain men. While tlierefore it deals in the generalities of 
popular truth, it also of necessity adopts popular language. It 
adopts it, with all ite remoteness, so far as mere words are con- 
cerned, from technical and philosophic precision. For the 
most part the sacred writers are even careless of every thing, 
except BO to exhibit truth as to secure its influence on the pop- 
ular mind. Provided their general meaning, or more correctly, 
some general comprehensive truth, be clearly and impressively 
presented, it betrays no concern to guard against captious ob- 
jections, subtle misconstructions, nor even verbal incongruities. 
Words, BO to speak, with them are nothi]ig. Meaning is every 
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tiling It tlii^ be obvious, trae, eonaietenf;, important, their 
object la attained. Accordingly they present tlie weightiest 
trnths in popular forms of epeccli, and commit them, though at 
the iibL ot hemg perverted and explained away, to the sound 
discretion and honest simplicity of the reader. Nor is the pop- 
nlar language of the Bible the least of those circumstantial 
proofs which confirm its divine origin. Instruction in this form 
18 obvionsly best fitted to the great end for which a revelation 
is given ; and while an honest inind, aided by its previous knowl- 
edge of things, and guided by that incidental evidence which 
always attends the use of such language, will be sure to dis- 
cover its actual import, the very structure of popular language 
precludes all other safeguards against misconstruction. The 
law which goverae its interpretation is emphatically common 
law — law which results from no statute enactments or arbitrary 
dictation of any man or any body of men. It is the law of 
custom, the law of usage — law which is generally understood 
and Buecessfally applied in the language of common life — law 
which conducts the honest mind to infallible results, and which 
is therefore clothed with infallible authority. To interpret the 
Scriptures then with the minuteness of special pleading, or with 
the precision of philosophic or technical phraseology, — to press 
the language to the letter, or to the utmost precision of meaning 
which the mere words will bear, and thus to violate tlie law of 
common usage — is an outrage on the dignified simplicity of the 
Word of God from which every well-informed and candid mind 
must revolt. 

In confirmation of these views of the subject we might ap- 
peal to the highest authorities. The great principle of Ernesti, 
ne resecetmts ad vwum — do not cut to the quick — a principle, the 
violation of which has brought more dishonor upon the Word 
of Grod than every other false mode of interpretation, applies 
here. Mr. Burke, than whom there is not a more competent 
judge, says, " I do not conceive yon to be of that sophistical, 
captious spirit, or of that imcandid dullness, as to require for 
every general observation or sentiment, an explicit detail of the 
correctives and exceptions which reason will presume to be in- 
cluded in all the general propositions which come from a rea- 
sonable man." We have still higher authority. Paul himself 
once found occasion, in the character of an interpreter, to recog- 
nize and apply the very principle for which we are contending. 
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" But when he saith, ' all things are ])iit under him,' it is manifest 
that he is excepted who did pnt all things under him." As if 
he had said, the language is not to be interpreted to the letter, 
Heason and common Eenee decide that the exception, though 
not specified in words, is to be made. 

Eat let u6 appeal to the language of the Scriptures itself, 
" Let tiie dead biiiy their dead" (Matt, viii. 22). " God did 
tempt Abraham" (Gen. xxii. 1). "Neither tempteth he any 
man" (Jas. i. 13). " By the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified" (Gal, ii, 16), ""Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works?" &c. "Was notRahab the harlot justified by worlra ?" 
(Jaa. ii. 21, 25). " As having nothing, yet possessing all things" 
{ 2 Cor. vi. 10). " "Whosoever shall keep the whole law and 
yet offend in one point, is guilty of all" (Jas. ii. 10). "And 
she was a widow who departed not from the temple, but served 
God with fastings and prayers night and day. And she, com- 
ing in at tliat instant, gave thanks," &c. (Luke ii. 37, 38). These 
passages are cited as specimens of scriptural usage which show 
beyond all question, that the language of the Bible is not to 
be iutei'preted to the letter. Indeed no other book probably 
would suffer so much as this from this mode of interpretation. 
The reason is, that it is written pre-eminently in tlie language 
of common life — in language of great looseness so far as mere 
words are concerned, and in the interpretation of which the 
reliance, instead of being on words merely, must be chiefly on 
the connection, the nature of the subject, and on those diversi- 
fied circumstances which decide the meaning. Is then the 
meaning of this language obscure or doubtful? Not at all. 
Are tliese real contradictions, i, e., contradictions in the mean- 
ing? By no means. Let the real meaning of any two pas- 
sages, or of any single passage containing a verbal incongniity, 
be ascertained, as it easily may be, and we always find a per- 
fect harmony of import. But how shall such consistency be 
made out if we interpret to the letter ? How is this, if with a 
"sophistical, captions spirit," or with " uncandid dullness," ice 
cut to the quick, giving to every word the utmost meaning it 
will possibly bear ? In the passages just cited, we should have 
literally dead men required to bury literally dead men ; God 
tempting no man, and yet tempting Abraham ; absolute pov- 
erty, and yet the possession of all things ; a man keeping ihe 
whole law, and yet in one respect not keeping it, and thus not 
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keeping It in any respect ; a woman who never departed from 
the temple, coming into it, and engaged in fasting and prayer 
without sleeping night or day during her life. If all this is 
ridiculona, it only shows what the principle of interpret atioQ is 
from which it results. 

Wlien however we speak of the want of philosophic preci- 
sion in the language of tlie Scriptures, we are sure to excite 
alarm and call forth contradiction. The very men who never 
fail to appeal to the same fact when tliey have occasion to ex- 
pose the errors of others, deny and execrate it when turned 
against their own favorite opinions. We are at once told, " if 
tlie language of the Scriptures is to be interpreted with such 
indefiniteness and want of precision, then its import becomes 
altogether uncertain, nothing can be decided respecting it with 
confidence, and every one is left to give what meaning he will 
to the sacred oracles." We might answer to this, that if these 
formidable consequences follow from the want of rigid and 
exact verbal precision in the language of the Bible, still the 
fad' itself is undeniable and notonons — so notoiious, that the 
refutation of the present charge is called for only because per- 
verseness can make it, and because ignorance and credulity 
can be imposed on when it is made. 

But the charge is gi-oundless. For what is this so-called in- 
d^JmHeness of popular language, which is deemed so portent- 
ous to the cause of truth ? It is not indetinitenesa in respect to 
any thing — not in respect to one idea which is of the least im- 
portance to be expressed or determined by tiie use of such lan- 
guage. The only possible pretense is, either that the language 
does not express something of which we know nothing, — or 
something which is absolutely of no moment in regard to the 
object or end of speaking or writing, and tlierefore not worth 
expressing, — or which no one can be rationally supposed to 
think of, and tlie very expression of which would be so entirely 
useless or unnecessary, as to disgrace the writer and to insult 
the reader by supposing that he had not the requisite discern- 
ment and integiity to make the proper exceptions and limita- 
tions. And what if such indeiiniteness does belong to Uie 
language of common use, and to that of tlie Bible ? Is there 
therefore nothing definitely said, when all is said which is 
worth saying, and said too with all the precision of meaning 
which is requisite to the ends of popular speech or writing If 
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Indeed what higher degree of precision is either desirahle or 
practicable ? How could the great purposes of language be 
answered, if every conceivable exception or qualification per- 
taining to the common forms of expression were to be formally 
specified ? "What if, in speaking of some general characteristic 
of man, or of a nation, we should always encumber our state- 
ments with the exceptions and qualifications which the case of 
some individual man, woman, child, or new-born infant might 
require, if truth to the letter were requisite ? What if we may 
never name the date of any great event in this world, nor even 
fJiat of its creation, unless we specify the precise instant, even 
the indivisible moment, in which the event occurred ? What 
if we could never give tlie hour of the day with sufficient pre- 
cision and truth, without specifying minutes, seconds, and halt- 
seconds l And will any one gravely say, that in these common 
forms of expression there is an objectionable indefiniteness, — a 
want of precision which renders the import uncertain, and de- 
feats the very end for which language is used? But is it so? 
Is there even the least indefiniteness or uncertainty in regard 
to the meaning, and all the meaning which the writer designs 
to expj'ess? Is not what he intends to say, and what he does 
not intend to say, as obvious to the candid and discerning, as 
had he stated, explained, qualified, and expounded after the 
manner of a plea in chanceiy ? Would tliis expedient of cum- 
brous additions have rendered the meaning more precise, def- 
inite, or obvions? Is it not as accurately conveyed, both neg- 
atively and positively, as it can be by any other use of words? 
We think even more so ; especially to the popular mind. If 
we appeal to facts, we find that no other use of language is 
exempt from misapprehension to such an extent among man- 
kind generally. The moment a writer departs from ordinary 
usage by his definitions, qualifications, and exceptions, the 
common reader, if he is not lost in the labyrinUi, is led to in- 
terpret by dismissing the judgments of common sense — those 
concepiions of things which are common to the human mind, 
and which constitute the surest possible criteria of the import of 
language, together with all the ordinaiy circumstantial means 
of ascertaining the meaning of language ; and to place his 
dependence on mere words. He thus substitutes one of the 
most uncertain and doubtful kinds of evidence for the highest 
and best which the nature of the case admits. 
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"We now appeal to the usual forms of expression in common 
life and in the Scriptures. Take the following: Men reason, 
brutes do not. All men value their reputation. Everybody 
was tliere. AU Europe was agitated by the conquests of Bona- 
parte. The French nation are distinguished for affaliilitj and 
politeness. " Preach the Gospel to every creature." " Behold, 
the whole city went out to meet Jesus, and besought him" 
(Matt. viii. 34, xxi. 10 ; Mai-k i. 33). " And set all the city in 
an uproar" (Acta xvii. 5, xxi. 30). "Live peaceably with all 
men." We entered on the business as soon m we met. 'Ms 
soon as the days of his ministration were accomplished, he de- 
parted to his own house" (Luke i. 23). " Him therefore I hop'e 
to send presently, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me" 
(Phil. ii. 23). He has almays sustained a bad character. He 
was a liar from the beginning. " Showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time " (Luke iv. 5). " Our light 
afflictions which ai-e but for a Tnoment." " I have guided her 
(the widow)y"yowi my mother's womh" (Job xxxi. 18). "■Erom 
a ehild thou hast known the holy Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15). 

The reader will perceive tliat these examples comprise two 
forms of phraseology — that the one aifii-ms tmivei'sality and the 
other describes ttjae ; and that to ascertain the true mode of 
interpreting these forms of expression, is to determine the true 
interpretation of those scriptural texts which are now under 

How then are the above forms of expression to be inter- 
preted ? "We answer, not to the letter — not with metaphysical 
or verbal precision. Let them be reviewed individually, and 
let such an interpi-etation be given, and how obvious, and how 
flagrant tlie perversion of tlie language ! One form of expres- 
sion thus interpreted, wiil assert that every now-born infant 
reasons, — that every new-born infant values his reputation, — 
that every infaut in France is afl'able and polite,— that every 
infant in Jerusalem came out of the city to meet Jesus, — that 
Paul forbade al] contention with infants at Uie very instant of 
birth, — and tiiat all of this description were actually engaged 
in the uproar at Thessalonica ! The other class thus inter- 
preted, will assert, tliat in a meeting of gentlemen for busi- 
ness the common salutations of civility were omitted, — that 
Zacharias, when his ministration ended, without one interven- 
ing act, mental or bodily, departed to his house, — that Job bo- 
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came the benofaetor of tlie widow tlie instant in wliicli he was 
boi'n, and that Timothy at the same moment actually pos- 
sessed important knowledge of the written Word of God ! 
More need not be said to show how remote from all con-ect 
usage of language, and how repulsive to commoa sense and 
seund reason, is tliis ad literam interpretation of the sacred 
oracles. We even feel that we owe an apology to our readers, 
to be derived from the " nncandid dullness" of some men, for 
tlius extending our refutation of such a principle. 

The question then returns, how are such forme of expression 
to be interpreted? "We answer, according to the known or 
acknowledged nature of the subject, and the predicate — the 
connection, and other circumstantial evidence which may at- 
tend the case. By these, in all instances of the proper use of 
language, the meaning may be determined with gi-eat facility 
and entire success. In most instances, the nature of the sub- 
ject and predicate will be suflicient for the pui-pose. Thus 
when we are told that certain men " set all the city in an up- 
roar," the known incapacity of the new-bom infant to partake 
in the tumult forbids the interpretation which includes them 
as engaged in it. When Paul speaks of his light afflictions 
for a moment, the known duration of his sufferings shows that 
he meant the whole of life. And when Job represents himself 
a benefactor from his mother's womb, the nature of the case 
shows that he means from that early period in whicli tho per- 
formance of acts of kindness are supposable. 

To apply these principles then to the case before us. When 
it is said that all have sinned, or Jews and Gentiles are all 
under sin, the language can no more be supposed to include 
infants at the precise instant of birth, than when it is said, that 
all men value their reputation, or all men reason, &e. When 
it is said that "the whole world is guilty before God," the 
language can no more be understood to include infants, than 
■when it is said " the whole city went out to meet Jesus, and 
besought him," &c. When it is said that " the wicked are 
estranged from the womb — they go astray as soon they be 
born," the language no more predicates sin of infants at the 
moment of birth, than Job, in the same form of expression, 
predicates of himself active beneficence toward the widow at 
that instant. 

But we shall be asked, how soon do the Scriptures on Uiese 
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principles decide that mankind sin ? Oar answer is, as soon as 
the known or acknowledged nature and circutnstances of the 
case will allow any reasonable man to suppose that they can 
sin. In our view, very early — so early, that their first moral 
character is sinful — so early, that God in his "Word has not 
tliought proper to make any account of the interval between 
birtli and sin, nor to give us any more definite knowledge on 
the subject. 

The true principle of interpreting the popular language of 
the Scriptures in those passages in qnestion is, that all sin who 
can sin, and as soon as they can. Tlie importance of this prin- 
ciple in its bearing on the denial of human depravity by Uni- 
tarians and others, compai-ed with the ad literam interpretation, 
is obvious. 

But we need not say more on this part of the subject. All 
■we ask is, that the question may be fairly met on the grounds 
where we have placed it. 
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XL— TOTAL DEPEAVITY BY NATURE.~< CbsitaaeJ). 

FoDrlh abjection h> tiieoiy <ci)ntlnii?il), viz., that inlbnU are ilDners.— Olbcr snpiKised Scrip- 
tare prnofe piaralned,— til.) Ar^ment from Jqsimontloo,— (III.) Frnm Eogeneral.U.n.-(IV.) 
BanEtiflcBtion rr,im Hie «i>iiib.-(V.) Deslioy ,t iJeatti.-(Vl.) Arjutnuit tr..m their auferings 

In the preceding lecture I began an examination of tlie sup- 
posed proofs of infant depravity, and coneidered the principles 
of interpretation which apply to the proof -texts alleged in sup- 
port of this doctrine. I now propose to examine other sup- 
posed scriptural arguments for the depravity of infants. 

II. The argument from Justification may be tlius stated: 
The Scriptures teach that all who are justified, are justified 
through tiie blood of Christ. As none but sinners can be jus- 
tified tlirough the blood of Christ, it follows that infants must 
be sinners, or that they cannot be justified at all. Here the 
objection might be left, it being as obvious that infants are no 
more included under this univei'sal necessity, or even tlionght 
of in sucli scriptural declarations, than they are when we are 
required to preach the Gospel to every creature, or to Kve pmce- 
ably with all men. But this is not all. Infants, unless they 
can ielwve, cannot be justified through Christ, even if they are 
sinners. The doctrine is as broadly laid down in the Scriptures, 
that faith is as truly necessary to Justification, as the blood of 
Christ. " He that hath not tlie Son hath not life." " He that 
Cometh to God must believe," &c. If it be said that infants 
are capable of believing tliis concerning God, I have only to 
say, that if any can receive this, and choose to receive it 
without any proof either from reason or the word of God, they 
are welcome to their faith, 

m. Tiie argument from Regeneration is substantially tlie 
same as the preceding, deriving all its plausibility from the 
'wniversal forms of sciiptural language, which any novice in 
intei-pretatioD knows are not to be construed as extending to 
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infants. Besides, what is Regeneration ? It is a moral change 
produced hj tlie Spirit of God. It is, through this divine influ- 
ence, " putting off the old man and putting on the new man ;" 
it is ceasing to do evil and learning to do well ; it is making 
ourselves a new heart and a new spirit — an intelligent, free, 
voluntary mental act, and none the less bo because it is pro- 
duced hj a divine influence. It ia therefore an act which is 
as impossible in tlie case of infante, as tliat of faith or repent- 
ance, or of calculating an eclipse. Besides, if we suppose it to 
be some other change — one which may be wrought in the in- 
fant mind — still, if actuaSly wrought, the subject cannot be 
saved without faitli ; nor can a change in the structure of the 
mind be a moral change, — a change from holiness to sin. 
This necessarily implies a degree of intelligence of which 
infants are not capable, involving the knowledge of God, of 
the nature of sin and of holiness. I ask then, if any infant as 
such — an infant born at one moment and dying tlie next — ia 
capable of such knowledge, and therefore capable of the change 
which necessarily involves such knowledge ? 

lY. It is claimed that some infants have been sanctified 
frrnn the womb, and this is proof at least of thdr capacity for 
holiness. This argument rests on two false assumptions, — the 
one that the phrase/V-om. the womb denotes the very moment of 
birth ; the other, that sanctijied denotes, made the subject of 
holiness or moral excellence. The firet assumption has been 
shown to be groundless. The second needs only a brief exam- 
ination. The first text I notice is in Jer. i. 5. Tliis is obvi- 
ously a mere declaration of God, that he had appointed or sep- 
arated Jeremiah, in his divine purpose, to the office of a 
prophet before he was born. (Compare Gal. i. 15 ; vide Kosen- 
miiller, in loo.; Lev. xx. 36, and xxvii. 31; vide Schleusner, 
A^opioii.) Besides, if the passage teaches that he was made 
holy, it teaches that he was so before birth, and of course he 
was not bom a sinner, and could not be regenerated. Tliere is 
then one exception to the universality of the facts contended for- 

Another passage relied on is Luke i. 15 (vide verse 41), in 
which John tlie Baptist is said " to be tilled with the Iloly 
Ghost even from his mother's womb." Eere it may be grant- 
ed that "tilled with the Holy Ghost" means regenerated or 
made holy ; still the phrase " fi'om his motlier's womb," as we 
have shown, is indefinite, and leaves the precise moment of 
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time tindecidcd, and at most only shows that ho was regenerated 
in very early life, (See Kuinoel, in he.) 

T. It is asked what becomes of infants, if they die without 
sin. I answer first, that they are as well off, — that their state 
is as desirable if they die without sin as if they die with sin. 
If they sin at tlie very moment of birth we have no evidence of 
tlieir conversion, it being impossible to hold any communica- 
tion with their minds ; and tlie Bible being silent as to any 
assertion tliat they are saved. Nor is this all. On the scheme 
of our opponents tliey are infallibly lost, for they are sinnei«. 
But we have seen that they cannot repent, believe, or become 
holy; and the Scriptures decide that all sinners who do not 
repent, believe, &c., must be damned. If that large portion 
of the Imnian race who die in early infancy are born sinners; 
if none of them can be saved except they repent and believe — 
except they put off the old man and put on the new — then liow 
many of these are bom, sin, die, and perish forever under the 
curse of God, before it is possible, that with any adequate 
knowledge of sin, of duty, of God, or the Saviour, they should 
renounce their iniquity by turning to God, or believe in him 
as a rewarder of those who seek him ? 

But a presumptuous curiosity sfili asks what becomes of those 
who die in infancy ? I answer, a wise and benevolent God 
disposes of them without telling us how. Why should he tell 
ue? Old bono f We have no access to their minds, and can 
do nothing to instruct them, or in any way to contribute to 
their salvation, except in prayer and confidence to commend 
them to God. Tliis we can do whether we know or not the 
precise moment when sin commences in the human mind. To 
give us knowledge merely to gratify our curiosity, and espe- 
cially when by so doing, the occasion for tlie high and useful 
duties of submission to his will, and contidence in his gov- 
ernment, would be either impaired or taken away, is not 
the manner of God. That we may, with unhesitating confi- 
dence, and with prayer for his blessing, commit such children 
to his hands, should be the great, the only object of solici- 
tude to tlie Cliristian parent. It is certainly possible that 
children who die in infancy, should, in another state of being, 
wake up in angel purity, and tlieir song forever speak of the 
grace that saved them alike from the character and the doom 
of a sinful world. 
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VI. Tlie argument from the sufferings and death of infants 
is bi-iefly tliia, — that suffering and death are the consequences of 
sin in tlie subject, and therefore infants are sinners. In sup- 
port of tlie principle that all earthly calamities, and especially 
death, are the consequence of sin in the suhjeet, the folio-wing 
texts are cited. The words of Eliphaz in Job iv. 7, " "Who ever 
perished, being innocent?" and Eim.T. 12. The latter passage 
I shall consider hereafter. The former is not a divine declara^ 
tion, though I hesitate not to admit the troth of it in real im- 
port. I only say r^pecting it, that it is one of those 'universal 
fonm of expression, in which die speaker had no tlionght of 
an infant. Again, the principle which constitutes the premise 
of tlie present argument is contradicted by our Saviour in 
John ix. 2, 3. Here it is plainly asserted that this great calam- 
ity was not on account of the ein of the unhappy subject of it. 

TImt the death of children in infancy is no evidence of their 
becoming sinners at birth, is decisively shown by the fact that 
they die hefore birth. If it be said that they sin before birth, 
then the doctrine that they flret ein at birth is given np. And 
not only so, but that they sin before birtli is denied by Paul, 
Eom. ix. 11. If now it be said that they are not human beinifs 
before birth, I answer, that in the language of the Sci-iptiires 
and of all other usage, they are. The Mosaic law regarded 
tlie billing of an infant before birth as shedding man's blood, 
and so do the laws of every civilized people. Paul calls them 
children before they are born. 

But it is claimed in this argument, that the object of Paul 
in Eom. v, 12, is to teach that sin is as universal as death 
among human beings, and that we have no wan-ant for deny- 
ing the absolute universality of sin, in view of the absolute 
univereality of death. I might say that even death is not abso- 
lutely univei-sal in this world, for Enoch and Elijah did not 
die. But not to insist on this, I readily admit that if we have no 
warrant for denying the absolute universality of sin, viz., in the 
case of infants, then the above reasoning would he valid. But 
we have such a warrant, as we have sufficiently shown, — one 
which obliges us to mahe the exception in the case of infants. 
But I shall show hereafter, tliat the apostle in this passage, 
neither spoke of the death nor of the sin of infants ; that he 
had not a thought respecting them. 

VII. The argument from infant baptism claims that baptism 
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is proof of the sin of the subject. On this assumption the 
argument entirely depends, I answer then, that baptism, as a, 
diyine ordinance, affords no such proof. 

First. Christ was baptized, though not a sinner. Tliis is de- 
cisive that the ordinance, as such, does not prove sin in the 
subject. If it be said that this was a peculiar baptism, a cere- 
mony of consecration to his priestly office, I answer, this is 
gratuitous. But whatever it was, the lite was administered to 
liim as fulfilling all righteousness. Baptism then, in some 
cases and for some purposes, may be administered without pre- 
vious sin in its subject. I therefore remark — 

Secondly, that wliether baptism is a proof of sin in its sub- 
ject, depends wholly on what it is, or on the reason or end of 
its administration in the particular instance or instances in 
which it is administered. If administered in one case with a 
specific design or reference in that case, and not with the same 
design in others, then it is in each instance just what it is in 
that, and it is no more. Now we know that it was not ad- 
ministered in the case of the Saviour with any reference to sin 
in the subject. Again : we know that in the case of adult 
believers it was administered with another design, viz., as a 
sign of the remission of sins, and of course that in these in- 
stances it is proof of sin in the subject. Now where is the 
proof that it is administered to infants with the same design, 
or that it is the same thing in their case as when admin- 
istered to adult believers? I say there is no evidence on this 
point. There is decisive proof to the contrary, as our oppo- 
nents themselves must admit on their principles; for they 
concede that it is not the sign of Regeneration or of remis- 
sion of sin in the case of infants. Of course it is noi in one in- 
stance what it is in the other. (Vide Morus, vol, ii, p. 517.) 
And this utterly destroys the argument. Nor is this all. What 
is baptism in infants, when it is once conceded that it is not a 
sign of remission of ein or of Regeneration ? Why, say onr op- 
ponents, it is a sign that they need remission and Regeneration 
as sinners, i. e., it is a sign of their sinfulness. And is it so? 
Have we such an ordinance from God ? Has he appointed the 
very emblem of purity as the sign of impurity and eormption ? 
This is uicredible. Or if it be said that it is not a sign of moral 
impurity, bat of the necessity of moral purity, then I ask for 
the proof. What right has any man without waiTant to unfold 
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the import of snch an ordinance in a manner eo entirely arbi- 
trary! Besides, it involves the subject in gross incongruity. 
In the ease of adults it is a sign or seal of what is ; in that of 
infants it is not, nor yet even a sign of what will he, but only 
a sign of what need he; and yet no more a sign of what need 
be in that class of children than in all others. In adults it dis- 
tinguishes one class from another in view of a difference. In 
infants it distingnishes, if at all, one class from another with- 
out denoting a difference. Snrely all this is arbitrary, and said 
for a purpose of defending a favorite opinion. 

But what is infant baptism, and what does ifc denote or sig- 
nify ! I answer, and this on the principle of my opponents, 
as exhibited in all their formulas of doctrine — baptism has one 
general, common character, viz., it is a sign and seal of a cov- 
enant. This I suppose it was in all cases. In that of adult be- 
lievere, it is admitted to come in the place of circumcision, and 
the apostle virtually declares it to be such a seal when he says 
Abraham received the sign of circumcision — a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith, &c. (Eom. iv. 11). Thus it is a rite 
which certilies the validity of the covenant, and in all its par- 
ticular promises. As applied to believers, it signiiies the ful- 
fillment of those promises in them which respect them as adult 
believers. As applied to the intant children of believers, it 
signifies the validity of the promises which respect them. Com- 
prehensively, the promise which respects them is, that of this 
class of children God will perpetuate a spiritual seed in the 
world, and each baptized child is thus exliibited as one of this 
class ; his baptism is the sign of this fact, and the seal of this 
promise, and this is all that it is. 

I come now to the scriptural argument against Infant De- 
pravity.* 

Tlie only importance of this, is to show that sin consists in 
free moral action, by the removal of an objection drawn from 
this source. The doctrine of infant depravity exposes the Bi- 
ble to the sneei-s of Infidels, and to its rejection by men of in- 
telligence and reason. I allege the case of the child Imman- 
nel (Is. vii. 15, 16 ; viii. 4). " Before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil," &c. ; " have knowledge to cry, my father." 
Here is <me child at least who, till about three years old, was not 

■* From the MS. notes of e, pupil. 
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to know gond from evil. If it refers to Jesus, tlien a portion of 
the race, other children, cannot know and cannot have sinned. 
There are passages in which children are spoken of as "not 
knowing good from evil." " Yonr children which in that day- 
had DO knowledge between good and evil" (Deut. i. 3&). To 
this some object that it may mean that particular sin for which 
others were excluded from Canaan. There is no indication 
that tilts was meant ; but we will allow them to adhere to Uieir 
literal interpretation, ' no knowledge of good and evil.' Again, 
Jonah iv. 11 : " And should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein are more than six-score thousand persons that 
cannot distinguish between their right hand and their left, be- 
sides much cattle!" It is objected, 'there conld not be bo 
many infants in one city.' There could be in those times and 
regions, for the population exceeded all that we see in modern 
times. In this passage then, God is giving Jonah a reason why 
' he spared Nineveh. "What logic is it to say, that he spared it 
because there were one hundred and twenty tliousand persons 
in it who deserved punishment ? The weight of the reason con- 
sisted in their innocence. There are passages in which infants 
are called inmcent. Jer. ii. 34 : " In thy skirts is found the 
blood of the souls of the poor innocents." Ps. cvi. 38 : " In- 
nocent blood," tfec, of souls, &c., sacrificed. Jer. xix. 4. 
2 Kings xxi. 16. But the last does not certainly mean infante. 
It may mean pure, free from blame, or clear, free, qnit from 
an obligation. On what ground will they pronounce these in- 
fants, whom inspiration characterizes as innocents, deserving 
of eternal death? Do they say it means comparatively inno- 
cent ? Let them adhere to a Uteml interpretation. Passages 
which speak literally of the time when sin begins, seem to me 
to be very indefinite. Such as speak of going " astray from 
the womb" are evidently figurative. But Gen. viii. 21 : "The 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth," &c. 
Tmth is a period of very indefinite length. All we can say 
is, they sin very eaily. 
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XII,— CONSEQUENCES OF ADAM'S SIN TO HIS POSTERITT, AND THE 
CONNECTIOH BETWEEN THAT SIN AND THESE CONSECIUENCES. 

fled.-Fnivfd (1,) by nurraUTa In Gonesii-Alw bj- the sasertlons In Eomana t. 12. IS, 19.-11. 
Mode of eonnectlon.— It is not Inio (1,) tU«t Adimi's poaterltj an created wltb b slbliil mtnre, 
nor (i) tbM tiiej sre guillj 0( his aln.— The aocltine Involves ibsurdltjr, InjnsHre, snit to nniup- 
ported by ibe Scrtplutes.— Tbe prindple is denied in tba Scrfptotei— Not galLty ofhis eln by 
being counted i! one wilh him, Uamfb s sovereign &ct of God.— Nor by pnWttve iet of Sod.— 
Biblici] Sepertoty ud Chd&tlin Spectslur. 

That sin and death, -with that class of evils to which in this 
world our race were doomed after the apostasy, come, in con- 
sequence of Adam's sin, on his posterity, is an opinion almost 
uiiiveraally received by believei-a in Divine revelation. The 
more particidar consequence, viz., the sinfulness of his pos- 
terity, is that respecting which there has been great diversity 
of opinion, and which now claims our particular attention. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two parts, viz, : 

I. The fact that the sinfulness of mankind is in consequence 
of the sin of Adam ; and — 

II, Tlie mode of connection between his sin and this conse- 
quence. 

I propose-^ 

I, To prove the fact, that the sinfulness of mankind is in 
consequence of the sin of Adam, 

Those who havo maintained this general form of the fact 
have frequently connected with it specific statements, which 
in my view the Scriptures do not autliorize. Thus it has been 
confidently asserted, that had our first parents not sinned, sin 
and deatli would never havo entered the world,— that the death 
of mankind is to be considered as exclusively the consequence 
of Adam's sin, and in no respect the consequence of their own, 
so that all men would die though they were sinless or holy, — 
that had tiie penalty of the law which Adam transgressed been 
executed according to the strict principle of Moral Goveni- 
16 U 
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niciit and exact letter of tlie law, Adam would have had no 
posterity. 

I advert to these opinions chiefly for the purpose of remark- 
ing, that caution is rectuisite in this case, as in most others, lest 
we give to the general forms of scriptural language a, more 
particular meaning than they are designed to convey. It is, if 
I mistake not, from the want of this that most of the theologi- 
cal controvei-sy in the Church arises, and especially on the 
subject now under consideration. 

It will be admitted by those from whom I may differ on the 
topics just stated, that the language of the Scriptures, at least 
'so far as words or forms of statement are concerned, gives us 
only the general fact, that the sinfulness of mankind is in c<m- 
sequence of the sin of Adam. But it is maintained that this 
general form implies tlie other more particular facts. This I 
deny. It may be ti-ue, that God determined that if Adam sin- 
ned, his posterity should be sinners, and also, that had Adam 
not sinned, some, or even all of his posterity should sin. God 
may determine that the small-pox should be introduced into a 
community by one man ; and still it may be true, that were it 
not to be thus brought, it would be introduced in some other 
■way. So also it may be true, that the death of mankind is a 
consequence indirectly of Adam's sin, and directly a conse- 
quence of their own sin. Again, it may be consistent with the 
strictest principles of law or Moral Government, that when 
Adam had sinned, God should delay for a time, as men do in 
civil governments, the execution of the penalty, and that our 
first parents, even without the system of redemption, should 
have lived long enough under a merely legal dispensation, to 
people Uie eartli with their descendants. K these things are 
so, then plainly there can be nothing to justify the above spe- 
cific statements which arc so often made. Instead tlien of 
adopting these conjectural and unauthorized implications, I 
take only this general position, as that and that only which the 
Scriptures authorize, — that the dnfvMess of mankind is in con- 
sequence of Adam^s sin. 

I proceed to support the truth of this position by tlie follow- 
ing proofs. I allege — 

1. The account given by Moses of the fall of our Jirst parents, 
and its consequences. 

From this narrative we learn that God designed that Adam 
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and EvG eliould be tJie progenitors of a race. Gen. i. 28 : 
" God blessed them and eaid, ' Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.' " The form in which mar- 
riage is instituted plainly shows tlie same thing. " Tiierefore 
sbiill a man lea^-e his father and his motlier, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh" {Gen. ii. 24). Tho 
fifteenth -and sixteenth verses of the third chapter very clearly 
show, that not only the serpent but the woman were acquainted 
with the design of God to people the earth with human beings 
as tlie descendants of the tirst pair. 

Again : we shall now see that this narrative of Moses gives 
yet other facts, which clearly show that sin and death, with 
other evils, were the consequence of the sin of Adam. 

Particularly, an economy of grace was immediately intro- 
duced as consequent on the sin of Adam ; it respected his 
descendants as truly as himself, and essentially changed tlieir 
condition from what it wonid have been under a merely legal 
economy. In Gen. iii. 15, an economy of grace is revealed : 
" It shall braise thy head, and thou shalt bniise his heel." Tlie 
■work of the Redeemer is described by an apostle as consisting 
in destroying him that hath the power of death. (Vide Ileb. 
ii. 14 ; 1 John iii. 8.) 

"Who then can doubt that certain consequences of Adam's 
sin to his posterity were the grounds in respect to which this 
economy of grace was adopted ? Wlio can doubt as to the 
specific consequence that tfury were to he sinners, and in this 
character to need a Saviour ! And yet who can on this point 
decide any tiling more specific? "Whether they would or 
would not have sinned if Adam had not, who can tell? It 
might be true that if he sinned, they wonld sin, and it might 
also have been true, that had he not sinned, they would not 
have sinned. While tlien the simple fact, that in consequence 
of his sin, they would sin, is all that can be inferred from tlie 
narrative, this fact itself is most clearly taught. 

AnotJier fact consequential on the sin of Adam is, that Para- 
dise is changed into a world of thorns and briers, of toil and 
pain and death. By this change, it was obviously designed as 
the residence of a sinful race, and clearly indicates its charac- 
ter. Again we see not only that the sinful character of Adam's 
posterity, but also that these ills of life, and death itself were con- 
sequential on his sin. But who can say any thing more than this ? 
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Who can decide from this narrative whether death is or is not 
tlie conseqnence of Adam'a sin, exclusively of the sin of his 
descendants ; or whether it is or is not directly the consequence 
of their sin, and indirectly of his, as the latter is the ground 
of the certainty of the former ! 

Another fact is conspicuous from this narrative, that death 
and other evils consequent on Adam's sin, both to him and 
his posterity, are not the result of a strictly legal process. 
If so the economy of grace was vain, since it accomplished 
nothing. Death, with other earthly calamities, does not imply 
any violation on the part of the Lawgiver of the principles of 
law ; nor yet are they what these principles demand as the full 
execution of the legal penalty. These evils are inflicted under 
an economy of grace, and are blended with manifold mercies. 
They were denounced subsequently to the establishment and 
disclosure of such an economy. Even death, the greatest of 
them, may he, and often is a blessing, being an entrance into 
bliss eternal. Death was as truly destroyed when the promise 
of redemption was made, as when Christ died ; i. e., though an 
evil, it was not a penal evil — ^it was an evil as included in a 
system of moral discipline for sinners under grace ; it was an 
evil, and as such, a consequence and proof of sin and condem- 
nation, but not a legal penalty. These evils therefore, are not in- 
flicted on men, nor was this implied in this sentence, in the way 
of legal process. They are indeed inflicted on sinners and on 
those who deserve them, and even still greater evils. 

I^ow from all these facts in the Mosaic narrative, we una- 
voidably conclude that sin and death, with other evils, were in 
a most palpable and striking manner the consequence of 
Adam's sin. For wjiy this change from the original dispensa^ 
tion of law— why this economy of grace % Why this world of 
thorns and briers, the appointed residence of a race yet to 
exist! Why this destiny to toil and pain, and sorrow and 
death, in respect to all who should live on the face of it ? Is 
there or is there not some single event, whence in some way 
of connection all this originated \ No one can read the Mosaic 
history and doubt that there was such an event, and that it 
was the sin of Adam in Paradise, He must see that the 
grand object of the historian waa to convince us that this is 
such a sinful, dying world as it is, under the government of 
God, as the consequence of Adam's sin. 
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Here however, we must guard against certain particular in- 
ferences, which though the narrative of Mosea does not ex- 
pressly deny, it does not authorize. "Who dare eay it author- 
izes ufi to assert that the sin of Adam is the direct proxi- 
mate cause of the sin of his posterity ? The narrative does not 
imply this, whiie the nature of sin in man and tlie known 
proximate cause, as previously explained, forbid such an in- 
ference. Neither may we infer as a revealed doctrine, that 
death comes on men in no sense for their own sin. For had 
not tlieir sin been certain, God might not have doomed them 
to certain death. If it be said that infants have no sin of their 
own, and therefore do not die for their own sin in any sense, I 
answer, this may be true, and yet the Scriptures may have used 
tliat general phraseology which decides nothing respecting in- 
fants. Their case may have been unnoticed, and the ScHp- 
tures have expressly decided in general terms that men die In 
the eharaeter of sinners.* On this supposition, death, though 
it comes in one respect as the consequence of the personal sin 
of each, comes as a mart of God's displeasure with each — 
comes aa aproofiii%m in each; still as it does not come in the 
way of a strictly legal process, it may also be connected with 
Adam's sin as well as with their own. 

In further proof of our position I allege — ■ 

Eom. V. 13, 18, 19 : " Wherefore as by one man sin entered 
into the world," &c. " Therefore as by the offense of one (or 
better, as by one offense), judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation." "By one man's disobedience many were made 
(or became) sinners." Tlieae passages cannot be understood 
to teach less than that all mankind become sinnei-s in conse- 
quence of Adam's sin. 

I now proceed to consider — 

II. The mode of connection between Adam's sin and that of 
his posterity , 

It is obvious that one thing may be supposed to be the con- 
sequence of another in many ways or modes of consequence, 
and that simply to affirm that one thing is hy another or i^ 
means of it, or is a consequence of it, decides notliiug in re- 
spect to the particular mode of the connection. It is, if I mis- 
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take not, in this geaeral and indefinite manner that the Scrip- 
tures exliibit the connection between Adam's sin, and the Bin 
and death of his posterity. This has given rise to mucii gratu- 
itous and unauthorized speculation ; and tliere are few subjects 
in theology in respect to which the langnage of Seriptnre has 
been more unreasonably pressed, or on which opinions so 
groundless and absurd have been held with so ranch tenacity. 
"Whether revelation enables us to answer every minute inqniiy 
respecting the mode of this connection or not, it is helieved 
that from the known nature of the suhject, and from what the 
Scriptures teach, we can decide in the most important respects 
what this iriiode is not, and also what it is. 
This I shall now attempt, remarking — 

1. That the posterity of Adam do not become sinners as a 
consequence of his sin, by being created with a sinful natwe, 
or by having sucli a nature conveyed to them by the laws of 
propagiition. This point has been already discussed. 

2. Adam's posterity do not become sinners as a consequence 
of his sin, hy letng guilty of his sin. Tliis theory or doctrine 
has been advocated under some divereity of speciiie form. 
Some have maintained that we are guilty of his sin by trans- 
fer ; i. e., that God in the exercise of absolute sovereignty 
transfers the guilt of Adam's sin to his posterity, without re- 
spect to any personal acts or personal ill-desert on their part; 
thus making them guilty when otherwise they had been inno- 
cent. 

Tiie absurdity and injustice involved in this doctrine are its 
sufficient refutation, since tliey are so palpable and gross that 
we are fully authorized to say a priori, that the doctrine itself 
is not to be found in a revelation from God. It is replete with 
absurdity, for what greater can there be, than that the guilt of 
one being should become the guilt of another — yea of the mil- 
lions of his descendants to the end of time ? We might ask, 
was the whole or a part of the guilt of Adam transferred % If 
the whole, why did he not become innocent by the transfer? 
If a part, how was it divided between him and them? "Was it 
equally or unequally divided? Was he as guilty as had no 
division been made, and each of them as guilty as he? or was 
the portion of each lessened at all by the division? I may 
farther ask, whether it could be thus divided into parts, and 
each part be equal to the whole ; whether guilt like matter be 
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infinitely divisible, and even whether when divided into parts 
as indefinitely as the supposition demands, there could be 
enough for all, and each the object of a just condemnation ? 

More gravely now I ask, what ie guilt? What is guilt if it 
be not a personal thing, pertaining to the action, and Bolely to 
the action of an agent who acts ? Plainly, if this be not true 
of all that can be caDed guilt, the human mind has no concep- 
tion of it. If it be true of all that can be called guilt, then 
the doctrine is chargeable with the contradiction of affirming 
that a thing which is not guilt is guilt. There is no escape from 
thisjbut by denying that guilt pertains exclusively to the action 
of an agent; and this is folly too great to be reasoned with. 

The injustice which the doctrine imputes to God is still more 
revolting, " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 
And is there no appeal to the reason of man in respect to what 
right is ? If not, then why does God himself so often appeal 
to human reason on this very question ? Every snch appeal is 
an admission that men do know what right or eqnity is ; what 
it demands and what it forbids. If not, then there is an end, 
not only to all reasonings and conclusions in theology, but to 
all confidence in God, If there be no standard of riglit or 
equity on which human reason is competent to decide, where 
is our proof of his justice or goodness ? How can we reason or 
judge at all in respect to either his character or his government? 
But if there is such a standard, if there is an eternal rule of 
right which human reason does and must understand, and by 
which it must judge, or he of no use to man, then the ajipeal 
is fairly made to human reason. I ask then, what violation of 
the eternal rule of right more palpable, than to transfer the 
guilt of one being to another ; than to count another guilty, 
and to punish him for another's act ! Admit that such a prin- 
ciple obtains in the moral administration of God, and what are 
the consequences ? He who is not guilty becomes truly guilty ; 
yea, he who is holy may be really and at the same time as 
guilty as the guiltiest, and be treated accordingly. Snch a 
principle subverts everjf thing ; law, equity, moral government, 
moral character, in respect to both God and man are over- 
tlirown, and the righteous as well as the wicked have cause for 
consternation and dismay. 

Again : this doctrine derives no support fi'om the Scriptures. 
Allowing the possibility that it should be found in the Bible, 
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Btill no passage can be properly understood to teach it which 
will admit of any other meaning. Before a docti-ine so revolt- 
ing to reasoQ and common sense can be palmed upon the Word 
of God, it must be shown that the language cannot be inter- 
preted in any other but the absurd meaning, and this I affirm 
to be impossible in respect to any passage cited to support it. 

Further : the passages depended on for tho support of this 
doctrine require another import. They are those which speak 
of God's imputing sin and righteousness. We read that 
" Abraham believed God, and it was imputed to him for right- 
eousness," that is, his faith was reckoned as the ground of favor 
instead of perfect obedience or of righteousness ; of course he 
had none by transfer. Shimei, who deserved death for cursing 
David, prayed thus : " Let not my lord imipute iniquity unto 
me." Whose iniquity ? Not another's, but plainly his own ; 
as if he had said, let me not be punished as my crime deserves. 
God, it is said, imputed sin to tlie children of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, on account of tlieir father's sin. But I answer, 
that there is no more evidence that these children were pun- 
ished _/5:>?' l>m.ng guilty of tlieir father' s sin, than there is in every 
other ease in which children die. Indeed their death, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, may have been to them on the 
whole a real blessing, and not a punishment, while it was evil 
to the parents, and might subserve the useful purpose to others 
to awe them from similar crimes. 

Other examples are referred to, viz.. Job xxi. 19 : " God lay- 
eth up his iniquity for his children." Jer. xxxii. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 
1—7, and 19. These are examples iu which certain evils come 
on those who deserve them for their own sins, or they are not. 
If they are, they have no relevance to the question. If they 
are not, they are cases in which the evils brought on the chil- 
dren may be, on the whole, blessings to them. Another pas- 
sage is appealed to. Ex. xx. 5 ; " Visiting the iniquity of the 
fafliei-s upon the children unto the thii-d and fourth generation 
of them that hate me." (Vide Emmons' Ser,, vol. i. p. 305.) 
This passage must be interpreted so that " them that hate me" 
shall be the children that hate me, in which case the evil is de- 
served by the children ; or it must mean the children oi parents 
who hate me, in which case the evils are -not penal, but may be 
disciplinaiy, as in the case of a drunkard's childi'en, to whom 
certain evils consequential on his crimes may be real blessings. 
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Bat the view of this passage now opposed ia plainly contrar 
dieted by the following passages : Deut. xxiv. 16 ; 2 Kings xiv, 
6 ; 2 ChroD. xxv. 4 ; Jer. xvi. 11, 12, 13. 

Once more : tliis doctrine of transfer is explicitly denied in 
the Scriptures. Ezeli. xviii. 20 : " The soul that sinnetli, it shall 
die." "The eon shall not bear the iniquity of the father." 
Vide also Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. A more explicit recognition of in- 
jnstice in any procedure, than in that of punishing cliildren 
for the sins of their fathers, cannot be well conceived ; nor a 
more formal vindication from the chai"ge of injustice on the part 
of God be named. The charge is, that an innocent posterity 
are pnnished for the iniquity of the fathers ; in a proverbial 
form of expression, " Tiie fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
tlie children's teeth are set on edge." The vindication by God 
himself is a point-blank denial of the fact, accompanied with 
the severe and terrible rebuke, " What mean ye, that ye use 
this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, Tlie fathers 
have eaten sour grapes?" &c. (Ezek. xviii. 2). "Who that reads 
this chapter will dare to repeat such a charge against God? 

Another form of the doctrine, that Adam's posterity are 
guilty of his sin, and that in which it is taught by its ablest 
advocates, is,that Adam's posterity, by the sovereign constitu- 
tion of God, are one witli Adam, and thus are truly and prop- 
erly considered as acting in his act ; and so committing one 
and the same sin which Adam commiUed. This theory is 
encumbered with absurdities, and involves imputations on the 
Divine character not less revolting than those which pertain to 
the theory of transfer. If we are one in Adam, and so guilty 
of his sin, then also was Adam one with us and guilty of our 
sins ; and without saying wliat a monster of iniquity this rep- 
resentative of the human race must be, having committed each 
and every sin that has been and shall be perpetrated from the 
beginning to the end of time, the question naturally arises, 
whether we have in fact any sin at all to answer for, since all 
Bins were committed by our common fatlier. Or if it be said, 
and this ia said, that Adam and his descendants are one corrvplex 
person, one moral whole, then how much sin pertains to each 
according to an equitable distribution among the parts? And 
further, it would seem that in the dispensation of punishment 
or pardon, this same moral whole must share alike in the calam- 
ity and the blessing ; i. e., so much sin as is punielied must be 
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Eo punished in the several parts of this moral whole, and so 
much as is forgiven must he remitted to the several parts of 
tliis moral whole. On which principle of equity can one be 
■wholly suhject. to punishment, and another wholly pardoned 2 
If any given number of sins for example, be pardoned, they 
must be pardoned in respect to the being to whom they belong ; 
i. e., in the present case in respect to the complex whole, and 
as there cannot be punishment so far as there is pardon, each 
individual has a fair claim to his portion of the benetit. 

But not to dwell on such absurdities, what shall be said of a 
lloral G-oveniraent in which such a principle is acted upon, 
End what of its author ? The mind nnperverted by llieological 
system-making cannot fail to see what appalling consequences 
mast follow from the adoption of the principle, that one being 
is to be considered and treated as having acted in another's 
act ; nor indeed that God himself cannot make it true that 
one being is another, or the act of tlie one is the act of the 
other. No constitution or covenant of God can make it tinze, 
that a being can sin before he exists. All that can be said 
in extenuation of these "fooleries" is, that great and good 
men may believe the most palpable absurdities without seeing 
them to be such, when they suppose themselves obliged to 
adopt them in defense of revealed truth, 

Tliere are two sources of argument on the part of those who 
maintain tlie doctrine that we are guiUy of Adam's sin, which 
in their view at least ought not to be passed witliout notice : 
one is the fact that children suffer extensively in consequence 
of the sins of pai-ents, according to the very laws of nature 
which God lias established ; the other is the scriptural text, 
Eom. V. 13 : " Therefore as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all men, tor 
that all have sinned," 

The fact that children suffer in consequence of the sins of 
their parents is undeniable. But in what way or manner of 
connection ! Is it on the ground that the sins of the parents 
are the sins of the children ? That all the calamities of chil- 
dren are not inflicted on tliis principle, we are taught by the 
Saviour himself (John ix. 2, 3). The question is, what proof 
is tliere that any are inflicted on tliis principle? To say that 
they are inexplicable on any other, is saying nothing to the 
purpose, since many,like that now adverted to,are inexplicable 
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on this. Indeed, if they are accounted for in this way, the in- 
explicableness of the procedure is still increased. The truth 
ia, that both reason and Scripture oblige na to class the suffer- 
ings of infants, be the proximate causes of them what they 
may, under the category of evils, which may be, whether we 
can or cannot tell how iJiey are, consistent with God's moral 
pei-fection. At any rate, who shall say, that to account for the 
sufferings of infants we ai-e bound to believe nonsense? 

But it is not difficult to accoimt for the sufferings of children 
■which are consequential on parental crime. Tlie child of a 
drunkard becomes decrepit, deforaied, and feeble. Tliis to 
him may be a great blessing, in supplying useful discipline, 
as restraint on vice, and in other ways. 

4. There is another form of the doctrine of Imputation, 
which may he called Putation, — that the posterity of Adam are 
guilty of ilia sin, or that they are liable to suffer the conse- 
quences of Adam's sin, wiUiont being the subjects of ill-desert 
in any mode. 

Tliia is only another, and so far as the Orthodox are con- 
cerned, a modern form of the doctrine oi Imputation. It is 
that maintained in the "Biblical Kepertory," published at 
Princeton, and by Professor Hodge in his " Commentary on Ro- 
mans." It may be thus stated, — that God regards and treats all 
men as sinners on account of Adav^s sin, without their lemg 
the m^Jects ofiU-desert, either ly transfer or hy Imputation, or 
in any other way. 

In a controverey between the " Biblical Eepertory" and the 
"Christian Spectator" in 1831, Professor Hodge undertook to 
defend this form of the doctrine of Imputation. He appealed 
first to the authority of such writers as Augustine, Calvin, Tnr- 
retin, Owen, and Edwards. The " Spectator," in reply, main- 
tained that no one of these writei-s held tliia form of the doctrine 
of Imputation, The rejoinder of Professor Hodge consists sub- 
stantially in abandoning this ground of authority which he had 
taken with bo much confidence at the outset, by saying, " that 
it was no concern of his whether these standard writers, to 
■whom he had appealed, held the doctrine or notl" (Vide 
"Christian Spectator," 1831, p. 497.) 

The difference between the professed doctrine of Professor 
Hodge and the writers referred to is, that they held that tlie 
posterity of Adam are truly ill-deserving, and regarded as so 
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on account of Adam's sin, and that lie maintaine, except when 
he contradicts himself, tliat no ill-desert whatever belongs to 
the posteiity of Adam on account of his sin, though God re- 
gards and treats them as sinners ; thus virtually maintaining 
tliat God regards that to be true which is not. 

Thus Professor Hodge says, " that Adam's first act of trans- 
gression was wi, strictly and properly, that of his descendants;" 
that community in action, transfer of moral character, are no 
part of the doctrine of Imputation ; that their doctrine (that of 
the Old School) includes neither the idea of any mysterious 
union of the human race with Adam, so that his sin is strictly 
and properly theirs, nor a transfer of moral character ; lie de- 
nies that the moral turpitude of that sin was transferred to us, 
and even the possibility of such a transfer. They say, that 
Imputation does not involve a transfer of moral acts or moral 
character, that the ill-desert of one man cannot be transferred 
to another. They maintain that the woi-d guilt, as applied in 
the present controversy, denotes simply liability to punishment, 
and that no ill-desert belongs to Adam's descendants, as the 
previous ground or reason that the evil consequences of his sin 
come upon them. 

Such, in many different forms, are their statements of their 
doctrine of Imputation. 

Let us now hear all this contradicted by the same writer. 
He says : " In Imputation there ]s, first, an ascription of some- 
tliing to those concerned ; and, secondly, a determination to deal 
■with them accordingly." Again : " When Paul begged Phile- 
mon to impute to him the debt or offense of Ouesimus, he 
begged him to regard him as the debtor or offender, and to ex- 
ad of him, whatffo^ compensation he required." He describes 
this as " laying the conduct of one to the charge of another, and 
dealing with him accordingly." Here plainly are two things — 
&ji/rst and a se&md — an ascription of conduct and a determina- 
tion to deal, &c. Paul not only begged Philemon to look to 
him for remuneration, if wronged by Onesimns, but to regard 
him as the offender. If language can express the idea, Paul 
requested Philemon to accuse him of the misconduct of his 
run-away slave, and also to exact compensation for any wrong 
done. In accordance with this, Professor Hodge says, " When 
Adam's sin is said to be imputed to his posterity, ii is intended 
that his sin is laid to their charge, and they are punished for it, 
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or are treated as Biimera on tliis account." "WTio makes this 
charge ? God. Is it true or false ? If true, then Imputation 
involves more than liabilitj to evil conseqnences. If false, 
then God does not make it. Tims while we are told in formal 
statements, professed explanations, that Im^itation involves 
mere lidbUity, on the part of Adam's posterity, to certain con- 
sequences of Adam's sin, we are also told that it involves lay- 
ing Adam's sin to t/wir charge. 

The reason for this exhibition of conti-adiction is to show the 
fact of an entire agreement in things between New England 
divines and the conductors of the Biblical Repertory, accord- 
ing to some of their statements. It is time to cease all dispu- 
tation except about words. 

In maintaining the form of Imputation now under consider- 
ation, its advocates attempt to give it plausibility by appealing 
to certain transactions among men. The cases to which they 
refer are those in which one is said to do what another does, 
and is also held responsible for his act ; or in which what one 
has done is said to be put to the account of another ; e. g., the 
monarch is said to do the act of his representative or minister, 
and to be bound by it. So the relation of one who employs 
an agent— tlie parent for a child, and particularly tlie case of 
Paul and Onesimus are referred to. Between all such cases 
and the one under consideration, there is one essential differ- 
ence which is fatal to the cause in support of which the appeal 
is made, viz., in all these cases the language used, and the 
responsibility which exists, is founded on a prior consent or 
stipulation, either etepremed or implied, to be held responsible. 
The only question is, whether the evil consequences of Adam's 
sin come upon his posterity on this ground, viz., of their pre- 
vious voluntary consent, expressed or implied, to be held re- 
sponsible for Adam's act? Tliis is out of the question. How 
then can the fact that certain consequences of Adam's sin come 
on his posterity, be accounted for on the principle of the volun- 
tary assumption of another's responsibility? 

To expose more fully the groundless nature of this appeal in 
the case of Paul and Onesimus, let us suppose Paul to have 
used the language of those who claim that he meant what they 
mean. Suppose he had said to Philemon, 'If Onesimus has 
wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, lay it to my charge ; not 
merely regard me as becoming liable by my consent to be re- 
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6poiisILle for the consequences, but charge and accuse me of 
all the misconduct of your run-away slave ; if he has robbed 
yon, or defamed you, or bnmed your house, or killed your 
children, accuse me of these things openly and before the 
world.' Had the apostle said these things, would it not liave 
amounted to proof of insanity ? And yet, according to our 
brethren, he might have said them with perfect truth and pro- 
priety. They represent God as doing the very thing which 
Panl in such language would have requested Philemon to do, 
and which of course Philemon, had he complied with Paul's 
request, would have done. He would have laid to the charge 
of Paul all the crimes of this ron-away slave ; and the great 
apostle, even after his conversion, would stand before the world, 
in the proper -as^ and true meaning of language, charged with 
and guilty of these crimes, as truly, in the belief of Professor 
Hodge, as Adam's descendants are charged in the Bible with 
Adam's sin. This indeed would bo done with the consent of 
the apostle, while in respect to Adam's descendants, his sin is 
charged upon them, and they are made liable to its conse- 
quences without their consent, ex ordine Dd. 

Some hold the doctrine wo have been considering under 
another form. They say that Adam was our federal head or 
represeTiiaiive. This language is sometimes used to describe the 
same thing as that of transfer; sometimes that of Imputation; 
sometimes that of /Vto^iOTi; and sometimes to denote simply 
the doctrine, that in Adam there was such a trial of human na- 
ture, as to show us that there is no reason to suppose that it 
would have been better for his posterity to have been tried as 
he was, than it now is. This I do not deny. It certainly may 
he so. Indeed there is a high probability that it is better for os 
to be what we are in nature and circumstances, than to have 
been what Adam was in this respect. On this pi-inciple some 
proceed to make an inference wholly unwarranted, viz,, that 
it is just in God, as Professor Hodge maintains, to regard and 
treat us as sinners on account of Adam's sin ; i. e., to bring 
upon us the penal evils of his sin. This is an outrage on justice. 
What if I, had I been created with the same constitution in 
kind and degree, and placed in the same circumstances with 
Borgia, or any other cut-throat of the hierarchy, should have 
committed the same crimes, can I therefore be justly consider,ed 
and treated as if I had committed themi 
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XIII.-CONSEQUENCES OF ADAM'S Sm TO HiS POSTKKITY, AKD THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN THAT SIN AND THESE CONSEQUENCES. 
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I FEOPosEn, in tlie preceding lecture, to sliow — 

I. The fact, tliat the sinfulness of mankind is the conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam ; and, 

II. To consider the mode of connection between that sin and 
this consequence. 

After attempting to prove tlie fact as now stated, I entered 
on the consideration of the mode of connection between 
Adam's sin and the sin of his posterity ; and attempted 
to show particularly tlie absurdity of the doch'ine, tliat his 
posterity are guilty of his sin by Imputation, in the different 
forms of this doctrine ; also that the Scriptures give no sup- 
port to, but riitlier explicitly deny it. This led to an exami- 
nation of the scriptural argument with the exception of tlie 
passage in Eom. v. 13. I now propose to examine this much- 
controverted passage. 

If what lias been said be true, there is at least a strong pre- 
sumption, not to say decisive proof, that tliis text gives no sup- 
port to the doctrine, that the descendants of Adam are guilty 
of his sin in any sense in which this language can be used. To 
suppose that it can be derived from this text, is to suppose the 
apostle to lay down a principle which has no countenance from 
other parts of the sacred volume, which is contrary to all rea- 
son and common sense, and i^'hich is also in the most explicit 
terms denied, and denied in terms of severe rebake by God 
himself. 
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In considering this passage of Scripture, I propose — 

First — To examine the reasons given for the interpretation 
which I oppose ; and, 

Secondly — To oiFer proofs against this interpretation. 

First — To examine the reasons for the interpretation which I 
oppose. 

1. The rendering of the last clanse of the twelfth verse thus, 
" in whom all have sinned." Tlie Vulgate, and many of the 
older commentators, translate tlie words iip' y, in whom. 
Against tins rendering tliere are the following reasons : (1.) The 
antecedent is too remote. (3.) 'Ev £ would be used if this were 
the meaning. (3.) 'k^iaprdvuv Ini rivi {to sin in another), is a 
conception unknown. (4.) The assertion ^' 2 Ttavreg ^fiapTov, 
is explained, or rather the idea or meaning is developed in tlie 
following verses, 13th and 14th, and indeed in the whole pas- 
sage to the end of the chapter. This we shall see hereafter. 
Prof^sor Ilodge rejects the rendering in whom. The render- 
ing unto which, is, I think, supported by the most evidence. 
(Vide Doddridge in loc. Vide also examples from Greek writere 
in Stuart's Com., in loc.) 

2. It is claimed that ^[laprov may be understood, hai)e sinned 
Iry Imputation. As we have seen, there are two forms of the 
doctrine of Imputation. One is, that the posterity sin by being 
one and the same person with Adam, and by committing the 
6ame sin, in number and kind, which he committed. It is 
worthy of remark, that the word Aiiainavu always denotes to 
sin hy acting, in the view of those who adopt this theory. Thus 
Turretin says, " the word fifiapTw properly denotes some actual 
6in" (pecatum aliquod actuale). He states expressly that they 
who siimed in Adam, before they exist, are considered as sin- 
ning in him and themselves to have sinned. — (Instit. Theol., vol. 
i. p. 481.) 

According to another form of the doctrine of Imputation, it 
is claimed that fifia^w may be rendered, treated aa sinners, or 
regarded and treated as stmiers, without personal iU-desert. 
That God should regard a being as a sinner who is not, is in- 
tuitively absurd and impossible. Or if it be said that the 
meaning is, that all are truh/ regarded as sinners, then they are 
suiners and ill- deserving. In support of tliis rendering of the 
word ^luaprov, we are referi-ed by some commentators to other 
passages. Two of these only we shall notice, and merely be- 
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cause Professor Hodge has referred to them. One is in Gen. 
xliv. 32, or xliii. 9. Tlie literal rendering is, I shall have sin- 
ned. Nor is there any thing decisive that this doea not give 
the exact meaning ; i. e., there is nofliing to sliow that Judah 
did not intend to say, I shall have sinned in violating my 
promise to protect and restore the child. It may be however, 
I will consent to be regarded as a sinner, so far as this is poa- 
Bible, without being in fault, i. e., to he treated as a sinner. 
Supposing then, that one man says to another in a case like 
this, I shall have sinned, meaning only, I consent to he treated 
as a sinner, does it follow that a God of equity and truth can 
use the same language in the same meaning in respect to all 
mankind, and this when not one of them has sinned, nor even 
consented to be treated as a sinner? Supposing it to be proper 
to say, Iha/ee sinned, meaning simply that Ihave consented to 
he treated as a sinner, can God say that oR ha/oe sinned, in the 
same sense, when not one has consented to he treated as a sin- 
ner f This would be a palpable falsehood. 

The other passage is in 1 Kings i. 21. Here the literal ren- 
dering is, "I and my son Solomon shall he sinn^ei's;" i. e., in 
the view of Adonijah, and other political demagogues. Sup- 
plying the ellipsis, the phrase shaU he sinners has its literal 
meaning. Batlisheba affirming that herself and son would be 
in fact, tliongh erroneously in her view, esteemed sinners or 
offenders by Adonijah. Suppcse however that she had another 
meaning, viz., that Adonijah would, without believing lier and 
Solomon to be actual offendei-s, treat tliem as such; does it 
follow tliat because usage would justify her in saying, we shall 
be sinners, meaning we shall be treated as sinners when we are 
not, by a wicked king and his coadjntoi-s, that God uses the 
same language in the same meaning in respect to the whole 
human race? What if, in such a case of flagrant injustice, 
usage sanctions the use of the phrase we shall he sinners, to 
denote we shall be treated as sinners when we are not ; does it 
follow that it is possible that God should actually use similar 
phraseology to mean that he treats tlie whole human race as 
sinners when they are not ? And yet it is solely on tlie author- 
ity of snch usage that Prof. Hodge claims that God declares 
that the whole human race have sinned, meaning that under 
his government they are regarded and treated as sinners with- 
out any personal iU-desert. Surely these examples do not fur- 
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nish the shadow of a pretense that euch is or can he tlie mean- 
iDg of the apostle wlien he says, " all home sinTied.^' 

3. It is claimed that the intei-pretation now opposed is re- 
quired hy the scope of the passage, the drift of the apostle's 
argument, and undeniahle facts. This argument, which con- 
sists of several particulare, may, it is helieved, be presented in 
its full force, thus : " The apostie, it is said in the 12th verse, 
clearly asserts a connection between the sin of Adam and the 
sin and death of all mankind ; and he does this, as is manifest 
from the subsequent context, for the purpose of tracing a con- 
nection between the sin of Adam and the condemnation of 
mankind, which resembles the connection between the work of 
Christ and the Justification of believei-s. Thus it is said, that 
when the apostle asserts that " by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed on all men ;" 
that "throngh tlie offense of one many be dead.;" that "by 
the one offense judgment came on all men unto condemna- 
tion ;" and that "by one man's disobedience many were made 
sinners," we are forced to understand the apostle as teaching, 
not the acknowledged truth, that all men are sinners in conse- 
quence of Adam's sin, but the inore ^particular truth, that they 
are sinnei-s in Adam, or are guilty of his sin, or are regarded 
and treated as sinners on account of his sin. .In support of 
this position, it is said that there is no other way of accounting 
for the universality of the penal evils summarily comprised in 
the word deaih, especially as these evils come npon infants. 
For as the infliction of penal evils implies the violation of law, 
the universal infliction of these evils cannot be accounted for 
by the violation of the law of Moses, since men died before it 
was given ; nor by the violation of the law of nature, since 
even those die who have never broken that law. To strengthen 
this argument, we are told that the apostle ly death does not 
mean merely natnral death, to which all men and even infants 
are subject, for tliis might be accounted for by the violation of 
the law of Moses, or of the law of nature, or by their inherent 
depravity ; but death stands for any and every evil judicially 
inflicted for the support of law, and especially for the great 
fact tliat men begin to exist out of communion with Ood ; i. e., 
God instead of entering into communion with them the moment 
they begin to exist, as he did with Adam, and forming them 
by his Sph-it in his own moral image, regards them as out of 
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his favor, and witliliolds the influences of liis Spirit. It is asked 
why is this? And the answer is, that Paul tells us that it is 
for the one offense of one man that all thus die. The covenant 
being formed with Adam, not only for himself but for all liis 
posterity, or Adam being placed on trial, not only for himself 
but for the whole human race, his act in virtue of this relation 
is regarded as ours. God withdrew from us as he did from 
hjm ; in consequence of this withdrawal we begin to exist in 
moral dai-kness, destitute of a disposition to seek our happiness 
in God, and prone to delight in ourselves and the world. Thus 
the sin of Adam ruined his posterity. 

Such is an outline of tlie argument, as given by a late advo- 
cate* of the doctrine, that the posterity of Adam are guilty of 
his sin. 

To some of the positions contained in this reasoning I assent, 
and from others I entirely dissent. I assent unequivocally to 
the positions that the apostle asserts a connection between the 
sin of Adam and the sin and natural death of all mankind ; 
and of coui-se a connection between the sin of Adam and the 
sin of his posterity, with the condemnation of all mankind 
according to law ; that the sin of Adam and the sin and con- 
demnation of mankind resemble in one respect the work of 
Christ and the Justification of behevers ; i. c, tlie sin and con- 
demnation of mankind are connected with the sin of Adam, 
and the Justification of believers is connected witii the work of 
Christ. I also admit that the covenant with Adam was made 
not only for himself, but also in an important respect for his 
posterity ; that Adam was placed on trial for the whole human 
race, and that in virtue of this relation, and in consequence of 
his sin, his descendants begin to exist without a prevailing dis- 
position to delight in God, and are prone to dehght in them- 
selves and the world ; and that all, as soon as they become 
moral agents, sin and fall under God's condemnation, directly 
for their own sin, and indu'ectly in consequence of Adam's sin. 

There ai-e other positions in the foi-egoing reasoning which I 
unequivocally deny. Particularly, first, that the apostle teaches 
tJiat the posterity of Adam are in any sense guilty of his sin, 
or that they are regarded as sinners and treated as such on ac- 
count of Adam's sin ; secondly, that he teaches that the evils 

" Prof, Hodge ; vide Com. on Rom. v. 12, &c. 
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which come on mankind in this worl(5 are penal evils, or the 
punishment properly so called of Adam's sin, or of their own 
sin ; and thirdly, that he teaches any thing whatever concern- 
ing infants. 

It is manifest from the foregoing reasoning that the question 
is, whether Paul in this passage teaches the doctrine of Impu- 
tation, or that we are guilty of Adam's sin, in either of the 
forms in which it has heen maintained. And it is equally 
manifest, that so far as this reasoning can possess the least 
plausihility, it depends on two questions, viz., whether Paul 
teaches that the evils brought on mankind in consequence of 
Adam's sin am penal evils, and whetiier he teaches that infants 
are sinners. 

Before I proceed to consider either of these alleged facts, 
I have one remark to make, — that if we admit that the apostle 
asserts them, neither of them nor both together prove that he 
teaches the doctrine of Imputation in eij;her fonn of it. Sup- 
posing then, that the apostle teaches that infants are sinners 
and suffer the penalty of sin ; which is the most rational to con- 
clude, that they are sinners by actually sinning, or by Imputa- 
tion ; sinners by that which alone can be sin, viz., the trans- 
gression of law (vide Rom. iv. 15 ; 1 John iii. 4), or sinners by 
that which cannot be sin ? I know that it is affinued by those 
whom I oppose, that infants cannot be sinners by transgressing 
law, or by actual sin. This they decide, as well they may, on 
the autliority of reason or common sense. But I ask, how can 
they consistently do this when they have also decided that in- 
fants are sinners, and when in their full conviction Paul has 
not only said, that " where there is no law there is no trans- 
gression" (Rom. W. 15), but also that "sin is not imputed 
when there is no law ;" and when another apostle has said, that 
" sin is the transgression of the law ?" Is it not exalting reason 
above revelation, to say that there is some other kind of sin 
than that of transgressing law ? If the apostle teaches that in- 
fants are sinners and bear the penalty of sin, then plainly it 
remains for the word of God and human reason to decide in 
what their sin consists. Shall we say that sin consists in that 
and that only, in which the word of God, and reason, and 
common sense decide that it can alone consist ; or in imputed 
sin, in which it cannot consist? There is far less philosophical 
absurdity in supposing infants to be sinners Jy actmil sin from 
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birth and before birth, than in euppoeing them to be einnere 
by imputed sin. Augustine, Calvin, Tiirretin, Uie West minster 
divines, Edwards, never boldly ventured to contradict the 
apostle's plain assei'tion, " that sin is the transgression of the 
law, and where there is no law there is no ti'ansgression ;" but 
said " all sin being a transgression," &c. 

I now proceed to show that the apostle does not teach that 
infants are sinners, nor that the death of which he treats is the 
legal penalty of sin. 

(1.) He does not teach that infants are sinners. We assert 
that no proof of the doctrine can be found jn the passage be- 
fore us, unless the word of inspiration is self-contradictory. 
At least we may say, in view of the veiy peculiar and incredi- 
ble nature of the supposed fact, that if this passage or any 
other asserts it, it must be asserted in a form which shall be so 
unequivocal as to admit of no other construction. The mere 
assertion has the same aspect of incredibility beforehand, as 
that infants at the moment of birth, are accomplished orators, 
mathematicians, or generals. 

But let us examine the arguments supposed to be furnished 
by the passage itself. 

Tlie tirst we notice is taken from the universal form of the 
apostle's phraseology, " all have sinned." This mode of inter- 
preting universal forms of expression we have already suffi- 
ciently considered, to show that it not only does not authorize, 
but absolutely /cr&itfe the extension of it to infants. In addi- 
tion to what has been said on this point, it is to be remarked 
that the apostle uses the same form of phraseology in predicat- 
ing univei-sal sinfulness of mankind, without including infants. 
(Compare chap. iii. 9 with verse 23 ; and also chap. ii. 82 ; 
and Gal. iii. 22, especially the last.) But what is still more de- 
cisive, he makes tiie necessity of faith to Jostiiication to be co- 
extensive with sin ; i. e., he teaches that every sinner must be 
lustified by faitli. This shows decisively that he speaks only 
of those wlio arc capable of believing, and not of infants. Can 
infants believe in God or in Christ! If not, are they damned 
for imputed sin, without the least benefit from the Atonement 
of Christ! 

But let us test the question by the law of usage and the dic- 
tate of common sense. Look at such sentences as the follow- 
ing: "All men value their reputation." "All men reason." 
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"All Europe was agitated by the conquests of Napoleon." 
"Preaeli the Gospel to every creature." "Behold the whole 
city went out to meet Jesua and besought him." " And set all 
the city in an uproar." " Live peaceably with all men," &c., 
&c. Precisely like these is the case under consideration. The 
topic discussed was, whether both Jews and Gentiles (all men 
capable of sinning and capable of faith) were sinners; and the 
reason for saying that Paul never thought of infants in the 
phrase aR Jtave sinned, is as decisive, as for saying that they are 
not thought of in such forms of expression in other cases. 
Eeason and common sense decide that it is as impossible that 
infants should sin in Adam's sin, or in any other way, as that 
infants should walk or engage in the mob at Thessalonica. All 
usage of universal forms of expression proceeds on the princi- 
ple, that their meaning is to be limited by the univej-sally 
known and acknowledged nature of things. 

The second reason alleged for including infants ie, that in- 
fants die, and that we must understand the apostle to teach in 
the phrase death ly sin, that sin, at least among human beings, 
is as universal as death. I answer, this argument depends en- 
tirely on the correctness of the principle already stated. In 
other words, tlie question is this, — whether the apostle means to 
say that death is the consequence of sin, and thus proves sin in 
those cases in which they are, according to reason and common 
sense and the word of God, without sin and incapable of sin ? 
Suppose it were to be said in the language of common usage, 
that all men take food because they know that it is necessar}' to 
sustain life. Could this language be justly interpreted to in- 
clude infants ? It will not be pretended. But why not? Infant3 
take food as well as other human beings. Why then are they 
not to be included in the above proposition ? Plainly because 
reason and common sense say that they are incapable of the 
knowledge predicated. But reason and common sense decide 
with the same infallibility that they are incapable of actual sin. 
This our opponents all admit. 1 have already shown that there 
can be no other sin than actual sin. That death is a predicate 
common to both infants and those who have passed the period 
of infancy, is no more evidence that it is a consequence and 
proof of the sin of the former, because it is of the sin of the 
latter, than the fact that the taking of food is a predicate com- 
mon to infants, and also to the rest of the world, is a proof that 
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infants take food with the conviction of its necessity to sustain 
life, because adults take it with such conviction, I admit that 
if the common predicate in the latter case could be supposed 
to result from a common cause, tlie conviction of the necessity 
of food to sustain life, if this were the dictate of common sense, 
and if usage did not sanction the supposed universal form of 
speech withont extending it to infants, this form of expression 
must be interpreted to include them. But as tlie facts are, we 
are compelled by the laws of usage to exclude infants, and to 
say with the most assured confidence that they are not even 
thought of. These decisive reasons exist in the case before us 
for saying that the apostle, when he said all men die because 
tliey are sinners, had no thought of an infant. 

A third reason for the opinion that infants are included by 
the apostle, is taken from the 14th verse : " Nevertlielese death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sin- 
ned after the similitude of Adam's ti-ansgression," Tlie last 
phrase it is said must refer to infante, or to infante and idiots, 
since these are the only individuals during the interval between 
Adam and Moses of whom it could be true* that tliey "had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression," I 
answer, (1.) that according to the theory of Imputation, infants 
are one in Adam, and therefore sinned exactly after the simili- 
tude of Adam's transgression. Being one and the same moral 
person, committing, as Edwards, Stapfer, and others say, the 
same sin in number and in kind, and corrupting their nature 
in this act just as Adam did in his, how could it be otherwise 
than that they sinned in precisely the same manner in which 
Adam sinned? (2.) It is not true that infants and idiots are 
the only individuals of tliat period who could not sin after the 
similitude of Adam's transgression, for the adults having no 
revealed law like that which Adam violated, could not sin 
like liim. 

But it is said that the apostle refers to all who lived in this 
intei-val, as dying on account of imputed sin, and to make the 
case more decisive to his purpose, he uses the distinctive parti- 
cle Ktti, even, to distinguish a particular class from others, viz., in- 
fants, in respect to whom no possible doubt could exist whether 
they had sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression, 

c Here, hy the way, an assertion is rejected becaose it is impossible. 
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It is obvious indeed, that nnless tlie apostle has shown that 
he had reference to some othere than adults, it -would be diiE- 
cnlt to prove from their ease that he meant to saj that only 
the imputed sin of Adam was the cause of their death. On 
tliis supposition b, possible doubt might ai'ise whether lie thonght 
of imputed sin. But there is no evidence that be referred to 
infants, but rather proof to the contrary. For (1.) the dis- 
tinction claimed is a distinction without a difference; for the 
adults of that period could no more have sinned after the simil- 
itude of Adam's transgression than the infants, nor yet as 
much so, according to the theory of Imputation ; for as adults 
guilty of actual sin without a revealed law, it ie impossible 
that they should sin as much iike Adam, as Adam did like 
himself, whiie infante as one with Adam must have sinned ex- 
actly as Adam did. (3.) If the apostle distinguishes infants 
from adults, it is by this peculiarity — that they had not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam's transgression — clearly implying 
that the adults had sinned after the similitude of Adam. But 
this is not only not true in respect to a revealed law, but if 
true would spoil the reasoning ascribed to the apostle ; for how 
could the case of those who had sinned after the similitude, of 
Adam's transgression be brought to prove that they died for the 
imputed sin of Adam. If our opponents affirm that the adults 
of this period sinned after the simiUtude of Adam's transgres- 
sion, then tliey must give up the doctrine of death for imputed 
sin. If they say that they did not, then the difference claimed 
between them and the infants of that period did not exist; 
and to suppose the apostle to refer to infants in the clause in 
question, is to suppose him to make a distinction without a dif- 
ference; i.e., to resort to downright falsehood in argument. 
Our opponents may hang on either horn of this dilemma which 
they prefer. I answer, {3.) that tlie word koI, eoen, has not 
necessarily, as it occurs in this passage, the force of a distinctive 
particle in the manner asserted. It may be used merely to 
give greater point and force to the instance to which he ap- 
peals. Suppose that the apostle had said that (actual) sin was 
in the world until the giving of the law of Moses, and that 
some denied or doubted it on tlie ground that during that in- 
terval there was no revealed law of which sin could be tbe 
transgression. Suppose now the apostle to set aside all doubt on 
the point, and appeal to an undeniable matter of fact, viz., that 
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death rulgiicd over all inon during that period, even over them 
■wlio had not sinned under a revealed law or after the simili- 
tude of Adam's transgression, I aek, could any form of ex- 
pression be more natural, more exactly what wo should expect 
him to adopt? There is then not a particle of evidence in this 
clause, that the apostle thought oi* infants. (4.) I ask why he 
referred to this interval at all ? Plainly there was some pecu- 
liarity in respect to it, decisive of the point he wished to 
establish. But what was the point, and what the peculiarity? 
His point-, it is claimed, was to prove that imputed sin was in 
the world until the law of Moses. But wiiat peculiarity would 
enable him to prove this? Was it in the case of those who 
were adults or not infants? And what was it? There was 
none which could show that they were sinners by Imputation, 
for their case no more proves this than that of those who lived 
after the law of Moses. For if it had been asserted that those 
who lived after the law of Moses, died as transgressoi-s of that 
law, or for not receiving it, as the Jews supposed the fact to be 
with respect to the Gentiles, still it might be said that the former 
died for transgressing the law of nature. How then would the 
death of this part of mankind prove the doctrine of imputed sin ? 
Plainly not at all; and tliis is admitted virtually by our oppo- 
nents, who bring forward no proof on this point till they find 
the apostle, as they say, referring to the infants of that period. 
The whole strength of the apostle's reasoning is therefore de- 
rived from the case of infants who lived and died before the 
law was given by Mosee. But surely there was no peeuliaHty 
respecting the infanta of that period at all to the pui'pose of 
the apostle, more than in the death of all others of tliis class. 
Infants, after the law, could no more die as actual sinners, than 
infants before the law ; and if this proves that tiiey die for 
imputed sin, it proves it in all instances as much as in that of 
infants before the law. No possible reason then can be given 
why the apostle referred to death prior to the Mosaic law as a 
proof of imputed sin. Tlie death of the adults would not fur- 
nish an argument, nor would the death of the infants of that 
period more than the death of all other infants. It is plain 
then, that the apostle did not attempt to prove imputed ein, nor 
refer for this pui-pose to the death of infants before the law. 

If now we suppose the object of the apostle in referring to 
those who lived and died between Adam and Moses, was to 
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prove that tliey died as the consequence of actual ein, though 
they had not sinned against a revealed law, then the case is 
fully and decisive to hia purpose. Nor is it ptffisible to assign 
any other object or design for his referring to that period in 
this manner. He has obviously done so as a peculiarly clear 
ease in which there was sin, and also in ■which sin is not im- 
puted ; i, e., was not punished with death as the penalty of 
any revealed law having such a penalty. Neither the case of 
Adam, nor of those who lived after the Mosaic law, would so 
well answer his purpose ; for it might be said with some plau- 
sibility, that these died under law with the penalty of death, or 
that death in these cases was the legal penalty of sin. Again, 
it is manifest that in his reference to this period he included 
the adults, and whatever peculiarity there was which availed 
to his purpose in argument, it respected the adults of this period 
compared with those of any otlier. But these adults no more 
die for imputed sin, as we have seen, than otliere. The only 
conceivable peculianty in their caac, is that which the apostle 
unequivocally specifies, that they sinned and died when there 
was no law revealed. They being under the law of nature 
only, were dvo/ioi, or " without law ;" death could not be to them 
a legal penalty, or when sin was not imputed, i. e., not pun- 
ished with death as a legal penalty. This being the only con- 
ceivable peculiarity on account of which the apostle referred to 
the adults of this period, so it is the only conceivable pecul- 
iarity on account of which he could have referred, if he would 
have refen-ed at all, to the infants ; for the peculiarity in the 
case of the adults and of the infants must be the same. Unless 
therefore we suppose that the infants sinned and died as the 
adults died, — i. e., sinned and died without a revealed law ; i. e., 
actually sinned under the law of nature, — then the apostle could 
not have referred to the infants of that period at ail. 

5. To eay that the apostle referred to infants as sinning by 
Imputation, is to beg the main qnestion in debate, that infants 
can sin by Imputation. The thing is impossible in tlie nature 
of things, in every sense of the language. It is contrary to 
reason, common sense, and the Scriptures, and it might as well 
be said that m>t to sin after the similii'ude of AdanCs trans- 
ffreision, means that they sinned by conception or respiration, 
as that they sinned by Imputation. "Who devised this mode of 
sinning? Philosophical theologians, and on the authority of 
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tie realistic philosophy ; devised it in order to support a palpa- 
bly false interpretation of universal forms of language ; devised 
it for lack of ingenuity to see how all men could be said to be 
sinners, and without supposing all men to include infants; de- 
vised it to support error and to carry a point in false theology. 
If such nonsense is to be ascribed to an inspired apostle, to 
what respect is inspiration itself entitled ? 

I give here the following extract from Tholuck's Commen- 
tary on Rom, v. 12 : 

" 'E<i>' ^. Augustine proceeded on the realistic theory, that 
God having per/oTtned hut one act of creation had placed the 
race in the first individual, so that all further existence was 
nothing else than the appearance and development of what was 
already in being. Since now in the beginning the first indi- 
vidual and the race existed together, it followed that tlie race 
fell in him. Subtle explanations of this view, and philosophical 
application's of the theory of the universalibus in re to this dogma 
of Imputation, are given by the schoolmen ; e. g., Anselm, and 
Odoart, in his essay De Peccato Originali." 

Having thus attempted to prove that the apostle in the pas- 
sage before us did not refer at all to infants, I now proceed to 
show as proposed — ■ 

(2.) That the death of which he treats is notpenal, or is not 
the legal penalty of sin. 

It is the assumption that the deatli here spoken of is the legal 
penalty of sin, which I consider as the first and grand error of 
nearly all the interpretations of the passage. It deserves par- 
ticuhtr inquiry, why it is that interpreters have so commonly 
been led to adopt this view, I know of but one reason which 
has the least plausibility, — a plausibility existing only in words, 
if even so much can be said of it. This reason is derived 
solely from particular forms, ov rather one particular form of 
expression used by the apostle. Three or four are commonly 
cited, in proof that he teaches that the death of which he 
speaks is a penal evil. 

Let us examine these so far as the force of the language, de 
usTi loqumdi, can be supposed to decide any thing on the ijues- 
tion, and then appeal to other eotiaiderations. 

Tlie first passage which occurs is, "By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned." What is there in this text to 
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ehow that temporal death, as a commou event to all men, comes 
on tliem as a penal evil, eitlier as the penalty of Adam's or oi 
any other man's sin ! Plainly, nothing thus specific is asserted. 
Tliat the sin wliich has entered the world was introduced into 
it by one man, and that the death which has entered the world 
comes by sin, and comes to all men because all have sinned, is 
all that is affirmed. But tliis is not saying that death or sin 
comes on men as a penal evil, for it is c^uite possible that these 
evils should come in some other mode of couseq^uence or con- 
nection than that peculiar to sin and its legal penalty ; and to 
assert that they canuot, is gratuitous, and to beg tiie main ques- 
tion in debate. 

Anotlier passage relied on is, " Tlirough the offense of one 
many be dead, or have died," 

There is another, which in words has more plausibility, 
'For the judgment was of one offense nnto or in condemna- 
tion.' Here much is supposed to depend on the words icpiita, 
rendered judgment or sentence; and RaTdKptjia, rendered condem- 
nation. It is assumed that spifia is the sentence of a j udge, and 
that Kpljia etf nardKpifia is a sentence of condemnation to bear 
the penalty of the law transgressed by him on whom it is pro- 
nounced. I reply, that the word npiiia is obviously a generic 
t«rm, like our English word judgment, at least when applied to 
the character and conduct of others. (Vide Matt. vii. 2 ; John 
ix. 39 ; Eom. xi. 33 ; 1 Oor. xi. 3i, compare 32d verse.) Kpifia, 
then, may denote any judgment or sentence in respect to the 
character or conduct, and especially determining or ordaining 
consequences. This word is used to denote condemnation in 
the sense of pronouncing one exposed to or liable to punish- 
ment, as worthy of punishment, as well as the act of dooming 
one to punishment. 

As decisive on this point I appeal to John iii. 18 : " He that 
believeth not is condemned {KSKpnal) already, because he hath 
not believed," &e. None will pretend that every unbeliever is 
absolutely and hopelessly condemned to bear the legal penalty 
of sin, or that he is doomed absolutely to this punishment. 
The meaning of the text is, that because of his unbelief he is 
in respect to chai'acter guilty, or deserving of t!ie penalty, and 
as such justly exposed to it. Is tliere any other sense in which 
all men can be said to be condemned or under condemnation 
in this world of mei"cy ? 
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Look at a similar case among men. Suppose one arraigned 
for the oriine of murder before a judge having the prerogative 
of pardon, as God had by virtue of the promised redemption ; 
be comes to pronounce sentence; and suppose too the sen- 
tence to involve the decision that the accused is guilty of tbe 
crime charged, by dooming him to that to which he could not 
be condemned were he not guilty, even as plainly as a sentence 
bringing him to the scaffold ; wouldnot usage justify us in say- 
ing — would not all the world say, that the accused was con- 
demned ? and when the main question, and from the nature of 
the case the only possible question was, whether he was guilty 
or not, and as such exposed to the penalty, would not this be 
called a sentence to condemnation as certainly and as properly 
as a sentence dooming absolutely to bear the penalty ? 

Whether therefore the phrase, sentence unto or in crnidemna- 
Uon, denotes a sentence dooming to legal penalty, and thus in- 
volving its actual execution, must be decided, not by the mere 
words, but by the instances to which they are applied, or some- 
thing in the connection. So far as the nature of the case is 
concerned, I only remark here — intending to examine this 
more fully hereafter— that the sentence spoken of by the 
apostle was pronounced under an economy of mercy for all 
men, even for all who are delivered from the penalty of the 
law, and therefore could not be a sentence dooming all men 
actually to bear the legal penalty. 

Let us now look at the connection. Here however, we must 
keep in mind the precise point at issue. It is not whether the 
sentence pronounced on Adam, and also on hie posterity, im- 
plied their sinfulness, and of course their just &eposure to the 
legal penalty as sinners, nor whether it actually and abso- 
lutely doomed them to temporal death on account of their sin- 
fulness, but whether it absolutely condemned them to bear the 
legal penalty so tliat there was no escape ; i. e., was it a sen- 
tence of hopeless condemnation to the legal penalty ? It is to 
no purpose to say that the death to which they were hopelessly 
doomed, was a part of the evil of the legal penalty. Be it so. 
This it must be in the nature of the case, if they were to suffer 
any evil even in the form of discipline or chastisement, for the 
penalty included the highest degree of evil of which they were 
capable. But if it was only a pai-t of the evil of the penalty, 
then it was not the penalty itself; nor was it even penal, be- 
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cause though it be an expression of some degree of diBpleasiire 
for sin, it could not make a full or adequate expression of dis- 
pleasure, and no evil can hepenai -which fails to do this. 

Wliat I maintain then is, that the sentence to condemnation 
pronounced on the human race was on account of sin and guilt, 
expressing God's displeasure, though not in tliat full degree 
■which the infliction of the legal penalty requii-es, and deciding 
tlieir guilt and just exposure or liability to the full legal pen- 
alty. Tlie point in question then may be thus presented, 
whether this sentence was such as involved the just exposure 
of all men to the infliction of the legal penalty, or such as in- 
volved its actual infliction ? On this point, leaving the nature 
of the case for future inquiry, I now appeal to tlio context. 
The apostle tlien, in the 16t!i verse, says that the sentence was 
of (for) one ofiense, elg Kwrdapifia, but the free gift {^dpiofia) is 
of (for) many offenses (e(f dtKOfw^oi) onto a provision for right- 
eousness. Now if the ei? KaTdicpi\ia denotes an act of absolute 
condemnation to the penalty, the etf Sucaiotim denotes an act of 
absolute Justification. If the sentence unto condemnation in- 
volves absolute condemnation, or condemnation in the sense of 
dooming to bear the penalty, then the free gift unto an ordi- 
nance of righteousness or Justification involves absolute Justifi- 
cation. Thus the TJniversalist argues from the premises fur- 
nished by most commentator, and argues most unanswerably 
if the premises are true. But it is conceded by those with 
whom I now reason, that the x<^ptCTf(a elg Stuatufia is a provision 
or gift not involving the absolute Justification of all men, but 
one which may be followed with the act of absolute Justifica- 
tion of all men, or is in one respect at least a sufficient ground 
for this act. It follows then, the icplfia et? mrdKpifia is a judg- 
ment not involving an absolute condemnation of all men. 

The very form of the expression shows this. "Why dq Kdra- 
KpifM instead of «pipa tov KaTOKpCuaToq, and elf Stmibtfia instead 
of TOV diKaiuparoi'i Again, in the next verse, the apostle ex- 
pressly specifies a condition — the recdving abundance of grace 
and the gift of righteousness— of actual salvation ; thus clearly 
implying that without this condition, i. e., on condition of im- 
penitence and unbehef, men would perish under the penalty of 
sin ; in other words, that the exposure to tlie actual infliction 
of the penalty was not absolute but conditional. But the sen- 
tence to s<yme dea^A— the death of which the apostle speaks— 
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was an absolute sentence. This then was not the legal penalty. 
Once more, that the gift of grace, or the grace of God in this 
provision for Justification and life, did not involve the actual 
salvation of any, is clearly asserted in verse 20th, " tliat grace 
might reign through righteousness," &c. Of couree tlie sen- 
tence unto condemnation pronounced after the promise of a 
Kedeemer, did not involve an absolute or hopeless condemna- 
tion to the penalty of sin. 

Tlie judgment then, the sentence imto condemnation, was not 
a sentence of condemnation ; not a sentence ahsolutely doom- 
ing the race to eternal death — no such was ever pronounced on 
manMnd — but a sentence pronounced under an economy of 
mercy dooming all men to return to dust, and clearly implying 
the sinfulness of all, aud their just exposure to eternal death as 
the penalty of sin. Thus rightly to interpret the phrase Kplfta 
elg ttardieptfta is the key to the whole context, since on this, the 
interpretation I oppose entirely depends. The only question 
is, whether God ever sentenced the human race in consequence 
of Adam's sin, to bear the penalty of his law; i. e., absolutely 
and hopelessly doomed them to everlasting death. But he did 
sentence them absolutely and hopelessly to some death. What 
was it but temporal death, and temporal death because all have 
sinned, and yet temporal death under an economy of mercy? 
True, this sentence unto condemnation was pronounced by a 
Judge, but a Judge who had laid aside the terrors of legal 
majesty; and though frowning at sin, put on the smile of 
mercy to win back a rebellions world to his favor. This brings 
us to contemplate more particularly the nature of the case. 

Tlie death then of which the apostle treats in this passage, is 
the death to which all mankind were doomed after the apostasy 
of our first parents, in tlie sentence, " dust thou art, and unto 
dust shall thou return" (Gen. iii, 19). This will be admitted. 
I ask then, whether the apostle could have understood, or ex- 
pected his readeiB to understand an event described by Moses 
in this language, to be what Prof. Hodge represents, viz., that 
men begin to exist out of communion with God 'i This, ac- 
cording to the Professor, is " the essence and sum of all evils" 
— " it is inflicted antecedent to them all," and was described in 
the language, " dust thou art, and unto dust shall thou return !" 
This is too much I think for sober exegesis. 

Again ; the death spoken of is not that which was threatened 
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in the law, and therefore is not tlie legal penalty. So far from 
it, that instead of pronouncing the sentence of the law, the tii'St 
annunciation from the offended Lawgiver is the gracions prom- 
ise, "the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head." 
Here then we have not a legal process, arraigning, trying, and 
dooming to legal penalty, bnt the promise of a Redbemkk ; — 
not a sentence to bear the legal penalty, but redemption from 
that penalty. And are we to bo told, that this proclamation 
of grace was instantly followed with the sentence of penal jus- 
tice ? Was man thns redeemed— thus placed under an econo- 
my of grace, and at the same moment doomed to bear the very 
penalty of the law from wliich he was reprieved by isiercy ? 
This is incredible,— impossible. The language of the sentence 
compared with that of the law, shows tiie same thing. The 
law says, "thou shalt surely die;" language which, as used 
in such a connection, as Jewish phraseology, perpetuated and 
explained in the New Testament (as we have already shown), 
denotes death in sin,— eternal death. What now was the sen- 
tence actually passed on Adam under an economy of redemp- 
tion ? Not, thou shalt die,— die: under the curse of the law,— 
die in sin,— die hopelessly as an immortal teing;— not, tliou 
shalt depart from tliis world to the complete and endless mis- 
ery threatened in the law. No ; but, " dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return." By the law, man must have been 
doomed to the extreme of misery as an immortal being, by the 
sentence under grace, to temporal death with other evils. The 
death then which is here denounced and of which the apostle 
is speaking, is not the legal penalty of sin. 

Secondly— The death of which the apostle speaks is common 
to all men. It actually came on Adam— it comes on all men 
under an economy of mercy ; and what is more, it comes on 
those who are delivered from the cui-se of the law. It is a 
death which, in their case, as an evil, is destroyed. 2 Tim. i.lO: 
"To die is gain." Is this death, the penalty- the very curse 
of God's law? 

Thirdly— It is death which takes place in this world. The 
apostle tells us, that it entered the -worldhj sin,— that it passed 
npon all men,— that it reigned from Adam to Moses. And 
is this the legal penalty due to sin ? Have the whole human 
race,— all men, Adam, Noah, Abraham, and all the patriarchs, 
actually died in tlieir sins! Are all that ever Uved in this 
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world, now suiFenng the penalty of God'a violated law ? But 
it is said, and this is all that can be said with the least plausi- 
bility in support of the interpretation now opposed, that the 
same apostle often uses the word (hath, and particularly in 
chap. pi. 23, to denote the legal penalty. To this I reply, that 
the mere viOfd decides nothing on the point, becanse it is 
wholly arabigaous in itself — one of the most so in the Scrip- 
tures — being used in different senses in the same sentence. 
The only mode of deciding its meaning is from the connection, 
fi-ora evidence furnished by the case itself. When then, in chap, 
vi. 23, we are told that " the wages of sin is death, but the gift 
of God is eternal life," the meaning is clear and decisive. 
Death as the wages, the penalty of sin, and as contrasted with 
eternal life, is undeniably eternal death. But with the same 
unerring certainty we eay, that death which takes place in this 
world, which passes on all men, and which reigned from Adam 
to Moses, is temporal death. The apostle refere to a fact of 
history in this w<yrld, and reasons from it as one placed beyond 
all doubt and denial, the fact of nnivei'sal temporal death. 
How is it possible that the love of system can blind the mind 
to truth so palpable ! The reason why so many commentators 
suppose death, in this passage, to include the entire evil com- 
prised in the legal penalty is, that the apostle most obviously 
aimed to prove that all men were sinners, and as such were 
under condemnation. Thus Professor Stuart admits that the 
death spoken of is universal, that this is temporal death, and 
that the apostle had 'dm particularly in m&w ; and yet that 
" this does not oblige us to infer that other parts of the penalty 
are designedly excluded" (p. 227). The error lies in supposing 
that the entire evil of penalty is included in the word death, 
whereas the apostle, by ths death of which ho speaks (tempo- 
ral death, a universal palpable fact), simply proves that all 
men are sinners, and as such are condemned to hear the fuU 
penalty of sin, so far as sin and law condemn, while yet they 
are under an economy of pardoning mercy. 

Fourthly — That the death spoken of in this passage is the 
legal penalty, is most explicitly denied by the apostle, in the 
immediate context. Having affirmed in the 12th verse that 
all have sinned, he proceeds to prove it. As if he said, con- 
trary to what some may suppose, sin was in the world before 
the Mosaic law existed; bnt sin is not imputed, i.e., is not 
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charged and punialied in this world, when there is no positive 
revealed law, or when there is no such law with a penalty. 
As temporal death, the death of which the apostle speaks, was 
the actual penalty of the Mosaic law as a civil institution, it 
was very natural that those to whom the apostle wrote, should 
suppose, either that it was the pmaU'^ of some positive law, or 
that otherwise it was in no sense the consequence, and there- 
fore that it was no proof of sin. While therefore the apostle 
asserts that sin was in the world before the Mosaic law, he is 
very careful to show that he did not rest this assertion on the 
fact tliat sin was imputed, i. e., charged and punished by the 
infliction of any legal penalty. Had he reasoned on this princi- 
ple, he was perfectly aware that he would in fact, and in the 
view of his readers, have reasoned inconclusively. He was care- 
ful therefore to guai-d against this view of his argument, by 
saying that sin is not imputed when there is no law. But if the 
prevalence of sin in the world before the Mosaic law cannot 
be proved in this way, i. e., on the ground that it was charged 
and punished with a legal penalty, how can it be proved? 
Wliy, very obviously and conclusively ; for although sin was 
not imputed, i. e., was not charged and punished with temporal 
death as a legal penalty, when there was no revealed law hav- 
ing such a penalty ; nevertheless death the consequmee, and 
therefore the proof of sin, reigned during the whole interval. 
Here then we have the explicit assertion of the apostle, that 
death did not come on mankind as a legal penalty. 

The correctness of this interpretation depends entirely on the 
import of two phrases — " sin is not imputed" and " when there 
is no law." In my own view, when the former is applied to 
God, or when God is said not to impute sin, it means that he 
does not loth charge and punish the sinner, or infiict the legal 
penaliy of sin. When applied to God without the negative 
particle not, or when God is said to impute sin, the meaning is, 
that he considers, or knows the subject to be a sinner, and 
treats or determines to ti-eat him as sucli by inflicting the legal 
penalty of sin. God never does the latter without also doing 
the former ; i. e., he never inflicts or detei-mines to inflict the 
penalty of sin on any except those whom he considers or 
knows to be sinners. But he does rermt the legal penalty in 
the case of those whom he considei-a and knows to be sinnere. 
To do this is not the direct and full converse of imputing sin, 
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for he still considers them as sinners. It is however not im- 
puting sin, because an essential part of the act of imputed sin 
is not done ; the legal penalty is not execoted. The proof of 
this is of coiirse to be derived, not from the varions uses of the 
word Xoyll^ofiai, hut from the phrase not to impute sin. A clear 
case, and one sufficient for my present purpose, is the prayer of 
Shimei, 2 Sam. xix. 19: "Let not my Lord impute iniquity 
unto me." Shimei does not ask his Lord not to esteem hiiu a 
sinner, for he confesses his sin ; hut not to inflict the penalty, 
or to reckon and pronounce him a sinner to be punished. So 
in Fs. xxxii. 1, 2 ; Eom. iv. 8 ; 2 Cor. v. 19. 

Another question is, what is the import of the phrase " when 
there is no fow." Some underetand it in the broadest sense ; 
i. e., to denote neither a revealed law, nor the law written on 
the heart, or no law whatever. To suppose the apostle to use 
the phrase in this meaning, would be to suppose him to say in 
the entire sentence what is true, but what is entirely irrelevant 
to his purpose. What possible occasion had he to af5rra that 
God never imputed sin when there is no law whatever, and of 
couree no transgression? Who could suppose that God im- 
puted sin when there was none ? llow could the fact enable 
him either by itself or in connection with any other fact, to 
prove that sin was in the world until the Mosaic law ? His 
argument on this supposition must be this — and this has been 
the opinion of many commentators — that as God does not im- 
pute sin when there is no law whatever, therefore as God did 
impute sin to men before tiie Mosaic law, there must have 
been a law during that period. But this argument is built 
on a false premise, God did not i/inpute sin to men; i.e., 
he did not bring temporal death on men as a penalty, nor 
execute any legal penalty on men universally in this world 
during the period specified. Besides, to suppose the apostle 
to assert this, is to suppose him to say, that the death which 
reigned from Adam to Moses was the full penalty of the law 
of that period, which none will admit who adopt this view 
of the passage. To say that this death was not the legal pen- 
alty, and that it was only a proof tliat God considered me?!, 
as sinners, is to concede that it is no proof that God, in the 
ti'ue meaning of the language, imputed sin ; for the phrase 
will not bear this meaning, viz., that of simply considering 
or regarding men as sinners. 
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But wc can be at uo loss concerning the meaning of the 
phrase, fi^ 6vto^ vofiov, " wAen there is no law." It obviously 
describes the condition of those that lived before the giving 
of the Mosaic law, when indeed there was a law written on 
the heart, but no repealed law. He thus by stating the prin- 
ciple that sin is not imputed when there is no (revealed) law, 
affirms the fact that it was rwt imputed during the period of 
which he speaks ; i. e., it was not punished with temporal 
death as a legal penalty. Notwithstanding this fact, or as he 
says, " nevertheless," he maintains his position that " sin was 
then in the world until the law," and proved to be so, not in- 
deed on the ground that it was imputed, but on that of another 
fact, the universal prevalence of death the consequence of ein. 
But the language of the apostle is decisive of this point. Com- 
pare Bom. ii. 12, 13, where to be without law — not to have 
law — not having law, is not having a revealed law. The plain 
meaning of the apostle in these verses is, that sin was not pun- 
ished in this world by the infliction of the legal penalty when 
there was no revealed law, and that nevertheless death reigned 
fi-om Adam to Moses. Tlie following paraphrase will present 
the apostle's thoughts in this part of the passage : " I have said 
that all men, in all ages and nations, have sinned. Nor let any 
suppose that there can be do sin except in transgressing or re- 
jecting the law of Moses, or that there was no sin in the world 
till this law was given ; for sin was in the world before the law 
of Moses existed. True indeed it is, that sin was not then vis- 
ited w this world with the infliction of a legal penalty, as it 
■was under the Mosaic law. Nevertheless death, which is hy 
sin, the consequence and proof of sin, reigned through that 
whole interval." 

Fifthly — In confirmation of t!iia view of the passage I ask, 
why did the apostle appeal in his argument to the prevalence 
of death from Adam to Moses ? Tins period was evidently dis- 
tinguisfied "hj some peeuliarit;/ deci^ivs in its bearing on his 
argument. By what peculiarity f This is a vital question. I 
answer then, not that during this period there was absolutely 
no law by which was the knowledge of sin, and by which sin 
could be charged, for it is beyond all denial, that the law of 
nature was written on the heart during this period. Nor was 
it a peculiarity of this period that death was any more a con- 
sequence of Adam's sm, or that it could be m.y more clearly 
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shown to bo a consequence of Adani'e sin, than during any 
other. For although it could he shown that death during this 
period was not the legal penalty of any revealed law, it could 
not be shown that it was not the consequence — I do not eay 
the penalty — of the law written on the heart. As to the sup- 
position that the apostle refers to infants, if we admit so strange 
a supposition, there is plainly nothing peeidiar in respect to 
that class of infants. It is just as true that other infants had 
not violated the law of nature as that these had not. Besides, 
it is undeniahle tliat he refers to the death of adults, and that 
there was some peculiarity in their case, as truly as in that 
of infants, which he deemed necessary to his argument Tiie 
question then is, what was this peculiarity ? Xot that they 
died on account of Adam's sin in any sense in which the adults 
of any other period did not die for Adam's sin. And further- 
more, and let this he particularly noticed, that there was not 
according to the history of this period, any thing in the con- 
dition, in the character, ov in tlie circumstances — not a solitary 
fact in any respect ^eewKar to that portion of the human race, 
by which the apostle could show in his argument that they 
died on account of Adam's sin. The fact then, and the only 
fact, on account of which he could have referred to the period 
from Adam to Moses was this : that during that period there 
was no law whatever of which the death that prevailed could 
be the legal penalty. If then the apostle attempted to prove 
the existence of sin during that period, by inferring it from 
the prevalence of death as the legal penalty of sin, lie did so 
though there was no law, and when he himself asserted that 
there was no law of which death could be the legal penalty. 

In opposition to this view of the subject, it is claimed 
that the apostle clearly teaches that the death of the period 
under consideration, was the penalty of Adam's sin. The argu- 
ment for this doctrine may be stated in its entire force in this 
form : Death, as it takes place in the world, is and must be 
the penalty of sin ; and as death from Adam to Moses could 
not be tJie penalty of either the. Mosaic law nor of the law 
written on tlie heart, it must be the penalty of the law given 
to Adam, or the legal penalty of his sin. (Vide Hodge on 
Eom. p. 176.) 

Such is the argument, and let it be noticed, that on this the 
whole question depends. If it is fallacious, all pretense that 
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the apostle teaches that temporal death is tJta legal penalty 
of Adam's ein or of any other sin, must bo abandoned. Let 
lis then examine the argument. My first remark concerning 
it is — 

That the main premise is wholly unauthorized. "Where is the 
proof that death, as it comes on all men in this world, ia and 
mnst be the legal penalty of sin ? We say there is none on 
tliis point, and none is adduced even in pretense. The posi- 
tion is a mere assumption — a mere begging of the question in 
respect to tlie main thing in debate. 

Again: this assumption is contradicted by plain matter of 
fact. Temporal death as common to mankind, &s we have 
seen, is not and cannot be the legal penalty of sin, inasmuch as 
it takes place under an economy of mercy, and ia actually en- 
dured by multitudes who are delivered from the legal penalty 
of sin. 

Further: the assumption that death during the period spoken 
of is the penalty of any law wliatevcr, is, as we have seen, ex- 
pressly denied by the apostle. Thus he says, sin is not irn- 
pu.ted, is not visited with a legal penalty when there is no law 
having a penalty ; and tliis principle is bronght forward as 
applicable to the period between Adam and Moses, He thus 
unequivocally teaches that there was no law of which the 
death of that period was the penalty of sin. On what authi>r- 
ity then is it assumed, that all the death that takes place in this 
world is the legal penalty of sin ; or that tlie death which pre- 
vailed from Adam to Moses, w^ the penalty of the law given 
to Adam ? But tliis is not all. 

If we concede that the death referred to was the penalty of 
sin, there is no proof that it was the penalty of Adam's sin, 
but ratlier proof to the contrary. There is no more reason for 
supposing the law of Adam to he in force as an existing law, 
tlian for supposing the law of Moses to be in force during that 
period. Why not then say that the death of that period was 
the penalty of the one law as well as of the other? Why 
might it not as well be the penalty of a law wliioh had not 
begun to exist, as the penalty of a law which had ceased to 
exist? Or i-alher, if it must be regarded as the penalty of 
some law, why not regard it as the penalty of the only existing 
law, viz., the law written on the heart? It is to no purpose to 
say that many, especially infants, did not violate this law ; for 
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neither did they violate tbe law given to Adam. Besides, the 
question now to be answered is this — of what law was the 
death of the adults referred to, the penalty ? Surely, to say it 
was the penalty of the law given to Adam, or the legal pen- 
alty of his sin, is not only gratuitous, but against the much 
stronger probability (if it was the penalty of any law) that it 
was the penalty of the only law which was then in existence, 
and which they had actually transgressed. To believe this,-— 
indeed to believe that the death of infants was by anticipation 
the penalty of the law of nature, as one which they certainly 
■would violate, is less iiTational than to believe it to be the pen- 
alty of a law which they never had and never could violate. 

Again : in all the history of the period under consideration, 
there is not a solitary fact which shows that death was the 
legal penalty of Adam's sin ; while sonae of the most striking 
facts are decisive that in many instances it was not, None 
that can support this scheme has ever been specified, and 
for this reason, none can be found. The destruction of the 
world by a deluge, and of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire and 
brimstone, were well-known instances of death for pereonal 
sin, for actual transgressions. "What an utter failure tlicn in 
argument, to have referred to this period to prove that man- 
kind died as the legal penalty of Adam's sin ! There is not a 
fact to support such a conclusion, but many which most de- 
cisively prove the contrary. 

But it is said, " that death must be the legal penalty of siu." 
Bat I ask, why it must be t Is there no other way in which 
death can be a consequence of sin, than as its legal penalty ? 
Was the death of Abraham and of ail the patriarchs, and of all 
the prophets and apostles, the legal penalty of sin ? Plainly 
the position, the main premise of the argument under consid- 
eration, is a false one. " Death," it is said, " must be the legal 
penalty of sin." Where is the proof — where is the attempt at 
proof? It is the merest assumption, or rather a most palpable 
beg^ng of the main question in the debate — How do these 
men know the truth of what they affirm ? How dare tliej as- 
sert that death in this world is the legal penalty of sin, in face 
of the plain and undeniable fact, that it comes on all men 
under an economy of mercy,— comes on the individuals who 
are delivered from the legal penalty of sin, — comes on men 
■who had no law with death as its- penalty, when the apostle 
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J declares that in sucli a case, sin is not visited with a 
legal penalty. 

I now proceed as I proposed— 

Secondly — To offer proofs against the interpretation of tlie 
passiige which I oppose.* 

It will be sufficient for the present pnrpose to show — 

First — ^That the apostle teaches that death, considered as an 
event common to all men, is not a leg(d penalty ; and sec- 
ondly, that the sin, the nniversality of which he infers from 
the universality of death, is actual sin, and not tlie imputed sin 
of Adain. 

First— Tlie apostle teaches, that death considered as an event 
common to all men, is not a legal penalty. We suppose it will 
be admitted, that the apostle here refers to the sentence de- 
nounced after the fall,npon Adam and his race, as disclosing 
the facts respecting his sin and its consequences. Here then 
we might rest our present position. For, 9b we have shown 
that sentence was not the sentence of tlie lav), nor was its 
execution the penalty of the law. Many die the death de- 
nounced in that sentence, who are delivered from the legal 
penalty. This we regard as absolutely decisive on the point 
now at issue. 

But we are not obliged to leave the question here. The 
apostle in the very passage under consideration, has directly 
and formally disproved the doctrine that death comes on men 
as ikepermUy of any law whatever. He first asserts, that the 
sin which is in the world, came into it by one man. He next 
affirms, that death is by sin, and tliat death, as the consequence 
of sin, passed on all men because all had sinned. In confirma- 
tion of this statement, he appeals to a known and acknowledged 
matter of fact, viz., that before the Mosaic law, sin was in the 
world. " But," he adds, " sin is not imputed when there is 
no law ;" i. e., sin is not charged and punished when tliere is 
no law. Nevertheless, death the cortsequence (not the penalty) 
of sin prevailed from Adam to Moses, — a period in which there 
was no law of which death could be the penalty. Sin there- 
fore was in the world (as death, its consequence, decisively 
proves), even when there was no law with death as its penalty. 

" Tlie remainder of this chapter is taken from the Quarterly Cbristian Specta- 
tor, Vul. 111. No. 2, pp. 316-328. 
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Thus, while the apostle decisively teaches that death is the con- 
sequence of sin, he proves that it is not the legal penalty of sin, 
according to any law whatever. 

In contirmation of this view of the passage we ask, why did 
the apostle appeal to tlie prevalence of death iVorn Adam to 
Moses? This period was obviously distinguished by some pe- 
culiarity decisive in its bearing on the apostle's argument. 
By what peculiarity ? This is a vital question. We answer 
then, not by the fact, that death during this period was at all 
more a consequence of Adam's sin, or was more clearly skovm 
to be a consequence of Adam's sin, than at any other period. 
Not that during the period there waa no law, by which was 
the knowledge of sin, and hy which sin could be charged; for 
it is beyond all denial, that there was such a law. What then 
was the fact peculiar to this period ? Plainly this, and only 
this, that there was no law threatening death as its penalty. 
To suppose the apostle then to speak of death in tliis case as a 
legal penalty, is to suppose him to argue from a fact which 
directly contradicts his own doctrine, — to argue from the preva- 
lence of death during a period in which there was no law that 
had death as its penalty. The object of the apostle then in 
referring to this period, is obvious. It was to show that death, 
aa an &omt common to all men, did not come upon thom as the 
penalty of any law whatever ; but as an immediate consequence 
of poi-sonal sin, and remotely {in the manner before described) 
as the consequence of Adam's sin. Thus he proved from the 
universality of death, according to the original sentence under 
an economy of grace, that all men were under sin and con- 
demnation. 

But our brethren think, that the apostle appealed to the 
prevalence of death from Adam to Moses, for the very purpose 
of showing that death during this period came on men as the 
LEGAL PESALTY of A dam^s sin. If this opinion can be shown to 
be wholly groundless, the main point at issue will be decided. 
We ask then, how does the prevalence of death from Adam to 
Moses, prove that it was the legal penalty of Adam's sin ? The 
vast multitude desti-oyed by the deluge and in Sodom and Go- 
mon-ah, are well known to have deserved death themselves ; 
to have died, in some respect at least, for their own personal 
sins. IIow then would such a case prove that men died solely 
for the sin of another ? Surely, the apostle was unfortunate in 
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referring to thia fact to prove that deatli reigned as the legal 
penalty of Adam's sin exclusively, or in any respect whatever. 

Again : how does this scheme exhibit the apostle in other 
respects as a reasoner? If we suppose tliat there was a law at 
that period, viz., that given to Adam, of which death was the 
legal penalty, then the apostle gravely asserts, according to onr 
brethren, that although sin is never punished with death as a 
legal penalty when there is no law threatening death, — never- 
theless, i. e., notwithstanding this incontrovertible principle, — 
sin was punished with death, when there was a law threatening 
death ! In ofher words, the apostle contrasts the period antece- 
dent to the law by Moses, with that which was subsequent, by 
placing them in direct opposition, the one to the other, and 
then proves that there is no difference 'between, tJiem. ! 

But we shall be told (and here lies the strength of our 
brethren's cause), that the apostle proves that death from Adam 
to Moses was the legal penalty of Adam^s sin. "We ask then, 
how does he prove Uiis? Not by his assertion of the notorious 
fact, that actual sin was in the world during that period, eeign- 
Tsa imto death, — pervading the whole race, and bringing tliis 
consequence witli it. Nor will it be claimed that the apostle 
asserts in direct terras, tliat deatli at this period was the legal 
penalty of Adam's sin. How then does he prove it ? Our 
brethren reply, hy inference, — by premises which unavoidably 
support the inference. Let us then examine the premises, and 
the conclusion derived from them. The apostle asserts, that 
sin is not punished with death as a legal penalty, when there is 
no law tlirealening death ; and that death reigned before the 
Mosaic law, or from the introduction of sin to the giving of 
this law. Does it follow from this that death was the legal 
penalty of Adam's sin ? It is as palpable a non sequitur as 
can easily be imagined. For how does the fact, that deatii 
reigned before the Mosaic law whose penalty was death, prove 
that death at this period was tlie legal penalty of the law given 
solely to Adam ? If death could be a consequence of sin in no 
other way than as its legal penalty, then indeed the inference 
might claim some plausibility. But, as we have seen, it can 
be, and is in fact a consequence in some other way. And this 
exposes at once what we have always considered the error of 
our brethren, in deriving this inference from the apostle's 
premises. They assume that death is and must he the legal 
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penalty of some law. Hence their reasoning (not the apostle's) 
is tliia. The apostle asserts that sin ie not punished with death 
as a legal penalty, when there ie no law threatening death; 
and that death reigned before the law, i. e., from Adam to 
Moses. Tlierefore, as death is and nvust he the legal penalty of 
some law, it follows that death at this period was the legal 
penalty for Adam's sin. This we say, is the argument of our 
brethren in its entire strength, so far as we can understand it. 
And whether it be conclusive or not, even thus stated, who 
does not see that it adds to the premises of the apostle the very 
position on which the whole inference depends, and takes for 
granted the very point in debate ? " Death is and miist he the 
legal penalty of some law," Let this be proved. Let it be 
proved in opposition to plain matter of fact; otherwise tlie 
argument of onr brethren clearly depends on that sort of paral- 
ogism, called begging the question. Do we state this too 
strongly ? Let then the argument be formed which shall justify 
their concltifiioii, without assuming the position that death is 
and must be the penalty of some law. Surely an assumption 
so entirely gratuitous, can need no other refutation than to say 
that it is m&rely an assumption, and one which contradicts 
plain matter of fact. The doctrine that the millions of the hu- 
man race who died from Adam to Moses, died under the legal 
penalty of Adarn'a sin, has plainly no other basis, than that the 
apostle expected his readers to draw such an inference from 
his premises ; and to draw it in face of the plain matter of 
fact, that death comes on men under an economy of grace, and 
on many, who, we know, were ddivered from tlie curse of the 
divine law. Surely such a doctrine haa but a feeble claim to 
be ranked among the articidi starvtis ml cadentis ecolesiee, — the 
very foundation of the superstructure of redemption. 

Secondly — "We proceed to show that the sin, of wliich the 
apostle speaks in this passage, is not imputed sin, but actual, 
personal sin. 

It is not imputed sin ; i. e., it is neither sin which we have 
committed in Adam as one with him, nor is it the mere liahil- 
iiy to the punishment of his sin. The former we need not dis- 
cuss. The question therefore is reduced to this,— whether the 
phrase aM have sinned means, that aU are Uahle to the legal 
~ y of Adam^s sin, witliout Ul-desert of their own ? Now 
', that the language in question never has tliis meaning, 
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neither as ueed by iKis apostle, nor any other inspired writer, 
nor according to the ordinary use of language; To eay then 
that it has this meaning in this instance, is to say it without 
evidence and against evidence. Let us tlien advert to the evi- 
dence alleged. It is said, that the phrase all have sinned, mnst 
include human beings w!io cannot be said to have cominittod 
actual sin. But if so, then we may suppose that they ai'e said 
to have sinned in some other mode of sinning, as well as in that 
which is contended for. Other modes of sinning might be 
supposed quite as rational as that of being made liable to be 
punished for another's ein. And when we have once resorted 
to mere conjecture, we may as well suppose one thing as 
anotiier, especially if the absurdity in the one case be no 
greater than in tlie other. But why must human beings be 
intended who have not yet actually sinned ? Suppose it were 
said that (dl men reason; should we suppose the language to 
include human beings before tbey can reason ? Shall we be 
told that they die before actual sin ? But how does tliis prove 
that they are liable to death as the legal penaliy of Adam's 
ein? Does the death oi aU sinless beings prove the same thing 
in respect to them ? But we shall be told that the words of the 
apostle are, that " all have sinned." But who are the all % 
Plainly the all }nen, the ndvTo^ dvOpuTrov^, Jews and Gentiles, 
whom the apostle is proving to be under sin and under law ; and 
who therefore must be juetitied by faith, and not by the deeds 
of the law. And does his argument and his conclusion relate 
to human beings who cannot commit sin on the one hand, nor 
be justified by /ffli^A on the other? Is the apostle discussing 
Buch subjects in respect to beings who are not moral agents, 
and who can neither commit sin nor exercise faith ? Is he ap- 
plying his statements to beings to whom they can have no pos- 
sible application ? Can it be supposed that a writer like Paul, 
in arguing and illustrating the necessity of Justification by faith 
to both Jews and Gentiles, and founding his doctrine on the 
sinfulness of both, as sabjoets of a law which is to slop every 
mouth, intended that his declarations should be extended to 
human beings before moral agency? One thing is certain. 
Those whom the apostle proves to be sinners must, according 
to his argument, be justified In/ faith. Is this true of any hu- 
man being before moral agency? We might as well suppose 
the laws of the land against theft and murder to respect such 
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beings. But it will be said, that «fl means all, in the most ex- 
tensive sense which the word will bear ; i. e,, we must interpret 
to the leU&r; we must disregard that great principle applicable 
to the interpretation of all popular language, ne resecemus ad 
vwum. But who does not know that this is pre-eminently a 
false and dangerous mode of interpretation? To see that it is 
apply it to the following passages: Kom, xii. 18; John 
r. 23; Mark xvi. 15, According to this principle, the first 
of these passages gravely teaches, that wo are not to quarrel 
with infants as soon as they are born t Such trifling is un- 
worthy of any one who interprets the word of God. The mere 
use of the word aU then furnishes not a particle of evidence. 
On the contrary, to intei-pret such general phraseology to the 
Utter, is doing palpable violence to language, as the above ex- 
amples and universal usage in like cases decisively show. But 
it will be said that, in the passages just cited, we have in the 
hnown nature of the things spoken of, a decisive warrant for 
some limitation of the language. True, and this establishes 
the principle, that the known nature of things must limit such 
language. And where have we this warrant for limitation, if 
not in the case now at issue ? Look to the subject treated of, 
the Bcope and object of the writer, and especially to the 
known nature of the predicate, sin, without begging the ques- 
tion about imputed sin; and what more decisive reasons can 
be supposed for concluding, that the phrase all have sinned, 
does not denote beings who confessedly carmot sin. Plainly, 
we have as good reason for saying that a being cannot sin be 
fore moral agency, as for saying he cannot ielieve before moral 
agency. 

But we shall be further told, that the phrase, " even over 
them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's trans- 
gression," describes those who sinned before moral action. 
We ask, how does this appear? Kot from the assertion that 
they did not sin as Adam did. The difference between them 
and Adam, we have before shown, consists in this, that they 
did not sin under a law with thependUy of death. This is the 
distinctive peculiarity. But it may be said that the beings 
here spoken of, are only a particular class of those who lived 
between Adam and Moses, viz., hifants and idiots. We answer, 
that if this be so, then the other class did sin after the simib- 
tude of Adam's transgression ; for otherwise, one class could 
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not be thus distinguished from the other. Ent if all except 
infants and idiots, during this period, einned like Adam, then 
the sin of this period, by which death reigned, was chiefly acttuil 
and not imputed sin. Why then did the apostle refer to this 
period to prove that death came on all, exditsively of actual 
ein, and solely for the impnted sin of Adam? Surely,' he 
intended to prove no such doctrine as this. But it will be 
claimed that the force of the word even is, to distingnish a pai't 
from the rest. Tlie true force of this word as here used by the 
apostle (keeping in mind the precise shape of the question he 
was discussing), may be illustrated by an example. Suppose 
tlien the question in discussion to be, whether any ever had the 
eniall-pox except those who had not been vaecinatod ; as it 
was in the present case whetlier any died as sinners without 
being under a law whose penalty was death. Suppose that it 
was a known fact, that between the years 1800 and 1810 the 
entire population of a city or country, all of whom had been 
vaccinated, had been visited with this disease. How natural 
in discussing the question now supposed, to appeal to the fact 
and say, " the small-pox prevailed in tliat city from 1800 to 
1810, even over them that had been vaccinated." So the apos- 
tle ; death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over such as it 
may be supposed it never reigned over, viz., those who were 
under no law whose penalty was death. He thus states the 
fact that death prevailed during this period, and then dis- 
tinguishes the manner in which they who lived during this pe- 
riod sinned, from that in which Adam sinned. Why then 
TThust this phrase denote human beings who sinned hefore moral 
action ? 

But the doctrine of impnted sin is contrary to the decision of 
the competent unperverted reason of mankind; i. e., contrary 
to common sense, and as such to be rejected. This expres- 
sion of our opinion is not intended ad invidiaTn; and the 
reason is, that we intend to prove what we say. We claim 
then, that the reason of man is c&mpeteni to decide in respect to 
the justice or injustice of the principle, that one being should 
be held liable to be punished without his consent, for the sins 
of another. This we have shown already. Again : aside from 
certain theological purposes, the decision or judgment of the 
human mind is uniform in condemning this principle. No 
one will hesitate to admit, that aside from some supposed theo- 
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logical exigency, eucli a principje had never been thought 
of, except as one of palpable injustice and oppression; that 
it had never been ranked anaong even the possible troths or 
principles of God's government; and that even now, aside 
from the supposed exigency, the united wisdom of man, were 
it to be consulted, would reject it with abhorrence. The very 
men who maintain it, are obliged to admit that God adopts 
directly the opposite as a general principle ; wliile tliey them- 
selves to a man reject it with detestation, in all tlie relations 
of human life. It has indeed been applied to the govern- 
ment of God by wicked men, to impeach the equity of Ids 
administration, and God has disclaimed it with the severity of 
indignant rebuke. It has been asci-ibed to earthly tyrants, to 
illustrate their oppressions and cruelties. But aside from these 
instances and the one now under consideration, it is unknown 
and unheard of in the annals of moral legislation. One thing 
then is plain and undeniable, as a matter of fact, viz., that this 
principle was devised for a purpose. Certain providential 
events, and the supposed import of an apostle's declarations, 
were regarded as incapable of defense, without it. For this 
purpose therefore it was devised — for this purpose, on grounds 
of equity, it has been exclusively applied. It has been applied 
soldy to this purpose, with no evidence to justify its applica- 
tion, but the supposed necessity of the case ; and in defiance 
of an otherwise universal, and confessedly correct judgment of 
the human mind. It has been applied solely to this purpose, 
though it confessedly involves the supreme Lawgiver in tlie pal- 
pable inconsistency of acting on opposite principles, as though 
both could be alike the principles of equity. It has been ap- 
plied solely to this purpose, when otherwise it would have in- 
curred universal execration. It was therefore devised for a 
purpose, and applied to carry a point in controvei'sial tlieol- 
ogy; and more decisive proof of a perverted judgment can- 
not easily be imagined, 

Nothing is more remote from our belief, than that they who 
have adopted this principle, have done so with a clear percep- 
tion of its nature. On the contrary, we believe, that at lirst, 
the supposed necessity of tlie principle for controversial pur- 
poses, secured its admission and gave it currency ; and that 
soon the sanction given to it by great and good men, with other 
causes, effectually served to conceal its otherwise palpable de- 
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fm-mify. This however is no reason why its true nature should 
not be exposed ; nor why, if it is contrary to the infallible 
judgment of the competent, luipei-verted reason of man, the 
fact should not be understood. If the Bible is to be inter- 
preted at the sacrifice of all such decisions and judgments of 
the human mind, then let this principle of interpretation be 
avowed. Let it be defended, if it can be. But if not, then let 
the doctrine which involves such a sacrifice be I'ejected, 
although in a given instance, which is not the case here, we 
shonld be entirely unable to discover " the mind of the spirit." 
"We only add, that in our view, the doctrine of imputed 
sin, instead of relieving the passage from difficulty, only 
creates insuperable difficulties where otherwise none would 
exist. No one acquainted with the controversies respecting 
this text will pretend, that aside from this doctrine of Impu- 
tation, and the character and state of infants before moral 
agency, the passage presents any peculiar difficulties to the in- 
terpreter. Assumptions on this subject so unnatural, so strange, 
BO foreign to the design of the writer, are the stumbling-stones 
at the outset. Let them be dismissed from the mind of the 
interpreter, as things which the apostle never thooght of in 
writing the passage, nor expected his readers to think of in inter- 
preting it, and we venture to say, that this passage, so long 
abandoned to controversy and obscurity, will be regarded as 
one of the most lucid in argument and striking in illustration, 
to be found in the writings of the apostle. We shall see, tliat 
God in his wisdom and goodness, determined to make such a 
trial of human nature in one man, that if he sinned, the merely 
legal system under which he was tried, should be modified by 
the introduction of an economy of grace ; that under this 
economy,hi8 descendants shonld be bora with the certainty of 
commencing their moral existence in sin, and as sinners be 
doomed to temporal death; and that thus, universal sin and 
death by sin, were introduced into the world by one man. 
We shall further see, that these facts were appealed to, and 
this manner of death's coming on all men, was distingnished 
from the manner of its coming according to a legal process, 
for the purpose of showing the universality of sin in respect 
to men, — not as the descendants of Abraham, but as the de- 
scendants of Adam,' not as Jews, but as men; and this for 
the further purpose of showing the universal necessity of 
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that gi-aeiona Justification, not from impuUd sin, but from 
'■'■many offenses," which tlie gospel reveals. In accordance 
with this design, the apostle asserts and traces the similitude 
between Adam and Christ, in respect to the evils whicli come 
by the ODC, and the blessings wiiieh come by the other. Then, 
that he may Tindieate and magnify the goodness of God toward 
ns in the plan of grace, he shows also the striking dissimilitude 
between them. As if he had said, If in consequence of the 
sin of one man, sin and death and condemnation come on 
many, great as the calamity is, the grace of God by one man 
Jesus Christ, far surpasses, as a blessing, the calamity as an evil. 
More, far more is gained by one, than is lost by the other. For 
what if the sin of one results in these evils to all ; the gift by 
grace, which is by one, is a provision for Justification from 
many offenses. What if sin hath abounded, grace doth muck 
more abound. What if sin hath reigned nnto death, even so 
shall grace to those who reject not its provisions, reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord. Be- 
hold the contrast ! By the first Adam, we are indeed subjected 
to sin and deatli. By the second Adam, we may not only re- 
trieve the loss, but reign in holiness and bliss which shall never 
change and never end. If paradise is lost, heaven may be 
gained. Is it credible that when the apostle's mind was en- 
grossed with euch a theme, and aiming to conduct his readers 
to such a conclusion, he should introduce and discuss the per- 
plexing topic of the Imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity^ 
Did he teach that tlie whole ]-ace, at the very moment of birth 
or before birth, were justly subject to the full penalty of God's 
law for the sin of Adam ; and on the justice of such a doom, 
found the rich and abundant grace of God in man's re- 
demption i 

The sin which the apostle ascribes to all men in this pas- 
sage, is actual sin. The word ^luipTov (have sinned) is used 
to denote aetttal, jfersonal sin, and that only. Thus it is used 
by the apostle in this discussion. (Vide Rom. ii. 12, iii. 23.) 
If therefore any thing can be decided by language, this point 
is decided in the present case. For by what warrant are we 
told that the word ijfiapTov {have sinned), means in this case 
what it never meant in any other ? By what evidence are We 
called to believe that a word always used to denote what all 
the world, this particular instance excepted, understand to be 
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sin. and regard as the only thing which can he sin, or properly 
called sin, denotes merely a liahUiiy to be punished, and this 
too, solely for the sin of another? 

Further; the sin of which the apostle speaks in the 12th 
verse, is the same hind of sin of which he treats in the preced- 
ing discussion. Tliis is undeniahle, not only hecanse the 12th 
verse is inferential from what precedes it, hut because the 
apostle had heen speaking of sin universally. But of what 
kind of sin, if indeed we are to suppose more kinds tlian one, 
had he been speaking? The sin of being "enemies to God," 
verse 10; the sin for which Christ was delivered, "(WJ- of&rv- 
sea" iv. 25 ; sin in respect to which " all hwve sinned and come 
short of the glory of Qod ;" sin in respect to which both Jews 
and Gentiles wre aU vmder sin ; sin by which all Acwe gone out 
of the way, &c., &c,, iii. 9-18 ; sin under the law which stops 
every mouth, and hy which is the knowledge of sin, 19, 20 ; sin 
which is without mouse, hecauso when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God; sin committed under a revealed law, 
or the law written on the heart ; sin consisting in all vile affec- 
tions and abominable doings ; sin consisting in doing things 
which they knev) to be worthy of death ; sin under the gov- 
ernment of that God whose judgment is according to truih 
against them which commit such things, and who will render 
to every man according to his deeds. And now we ask, is this 
only Adam^s sin imputed? Does this kind of sin, thus de- 
scribed as personal acts and doings, consist after all, not in per- 
sonal acts, but only in being liahle to be punished for another's 
act? Is not the principle of onr brethi-en most explicitly con- 
tradicted in the clause—" who will render to every one accord- 
ing to his deeds V Plainly, if language can distinguish one 
thing from another; if the apostle could describe what we 
mean by actual, personal sin, he charged this and this only on 
men. But this is the very sin of which ho speaks, when he 
says in the passage under consideration, " Wheeefoke as by 
one man sin entered into the world." What sin, except that of 
which he had been speaking as common to Jews and Gentiles ? 
As if ho had said. Since the sin which I have proved to be 
common to al! men, entered the world by one man, &c. And 
when be adds, repeating only what he had said before, that 
" aU have sinned," does lie mean that al! are liable, though as 
yet sinless, to be punished for another's ein ? Did the apostle 
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prove all men to te the perpetrators of actual Bin ; did he de- 
scribe the fact by the phrase cUl have sinned, and in that ex- 
plicit manner too which we have seen ; and doea lie now in the 
12th verse, purauing still his coiu-se of thought, turn aside to 
beings ae yet peraonally sinless, and bring the same charge in 
the same language against tliein i We can as well believe that 
he is predicating sin of the primordial atoms that compose a 
hnmaa body. 

The same thing is evident from the immediate context. 
"_ffy one man sin ent&i'ed into the world." What sin, except 
that which is in the world ? And is this nothing but the lia- 
bility of personally sinless ieings to be punished for the sin of 
aiiotiierS Was this the sin and the only sin which entered the 
world, and by which death came ? Is this the meaning of the 
apostle, that by one man liability to death on the part of be- 
ings as yet sinless, entered the world ; and death by this liabil- 
ity to death, and so death passed on all men because all were 
justly liable to die for another's sin ? Such reasoning wo can- 
not charge upon the apostle. Again, " For until the law, sin 
was in the world." Does not the apostle here refer to the well- 
known historical fact of abounding actual sin ? Had a world 
been destroyed by a deluge of waters ; and Sodom and Gomor- 
rah by a storm of fire and brimstone, and this for actual sin ; 
and was there no sin in the world resulting in death hut im- 
j>uted ein ; no sin but the sin of personally sinless beings? 
But this sin which was in the world, was the sin by which 
death reigned. The sin therefore by which death reigned from 
Adam to Moaes, was actual sin. 

Further : it will be admitted that the sin spoken of by the 
apostle, is that by which death prevails. And here the ques- 
tion is not, whether "in Adam all die," i. e., whether death is 
not to all, in some mode, a certain consequence of Adam's sin ; 
hut whether the apostle teaches that they die irrespectively of 
personal sin ? We say, that he teaches that men die indeed as 
the consequence of Adam's sin, but not without artual sin of 
their own. Adam introduced death by introducing sin. By 
one man sin entered into the world. But how does death 
come? " Death 5y «t?i /" and so, by this connection, "death 
hath passed on all men, because all have sinned." We do not 
see how the language of the apostle could he more explicit, in 
asserting personal sin to be the proximate cause of death. 
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He traces the eame connection between the actual sin from 
Adam to Moees, and the prevalence of death. For to wliat 
other sin could he refer when he said, " until the law sin was 
in the world ?" But we have his own explanation of the fact. 
He describes the 'cery sin with which he connects deatli, as the 
offense which abounded by the entrance of tho law. But what 
had the entrance of the law to do with impided sin? Nor is 
this all. He describes the connection in terms the most une- 
quivocal. " Tliat as 6in hath rdgned unto death." "What is 
this but sin, pervading the world and bringing with it death as 
its consequence? And will it be said or thought, that the 
apostle ascribed such a dominion to any sin but actual sin ? 
Or to put the question in its true form, is mere UahiUty to 
death without personal sin, the offense which abounded by the 
law; the sin which reigned unto death? 

Again : it will be adnutted by all, that the sin of which the 
apostle treats, is that from which Christ died to procure our 
deliverance. In the preceding chapter then, we are told he 
was delivered for " ow offenses." In this chapter we have not 
a word about deliverance from impnted sin, nor yet from the 
death which is the consequence of sin, but a Justification from 
■" many oifenses ;" resulting not in exemption from that death 
which is common to all, but in life, eternal life. Is this a 
deliverance from imputed sin, and from death as its legal pen- 
alty? Surely the apostle has here taught no such redemption. 

"We only add, that the apostle has placed tlie point in debate 
beyond all question, by clearly and unambiguously showing 
that the very sin which is the conseqiience of one man's diso- 
bedience, is actual sin. After asserting in the 19th verse, that 
" by one man's disobedience many were made sinners," he 
adds in the next verse, " moreover the law entered that the 
offense might abound." We ask, what offense? Plainly the 
oftense by which men became sinners in consequence of one 
man's disobedience. Was this then intputed sin — mere liabil- 
ity to punishment for Adam's sin ? or was it actual sin "i How 
could the law by Moses cause imputed sin or any otiier sin 
to abound, except actual sin ! And what law could do this, 
except a law by which is the knowledge of sin? But this 
ia the sin by which all are made sinners by one man's dis- 
obedience. Actual, personal sin then, is the sin which entered 
the world by one man. If any mode of describing this sin, 
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either in ite nature or its relation, in its effects or its conse- 
quences, can decide this point, it would seem that this question 
must he settled. Can the evidence now adduced be set aside 
by the groundless assumption of imputed sin? Could this 
assumption be shown to be & possible truth, would it even then 
avail against the evidence now adduced,to the fact, that actwil 
sin was here intended ? "What then is the state of the argu- 
ment, when even the possibility of the truth of such an assump- 
tion cannot be shown ? Shall we do open violence to the dic- 
tates of common sense, by giving to the apostle's language such 
a meaning, when it not only admits of, but in view of the evi- 
dence in the case, absolutely demands another ? 
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3IV.— CONSEQ0E^■CES OF ADAM'S SIN TO lilS rOSTEKlTY. 



"What I now propose is, to exhibit the mode of connection 
between Adam's sin, and ite consequences to his posterity, in 
that positive form in which, in my view, it is presented by the 
apostle in Eom. v. 12, &c. I proceed then to say in general 
terms, Uiat contrary to what has been commonly supposed, the 
apostle represents 

The nuide, of connection hetween Adam^s sin and its couee- 
qaences to his posterity, to be by God's botebeign coNSTrrir- 
noH, in distinction from the made of strict legal procedure. 
Or thus, the -mode of this connection was by God's sovereign 
constitntion, ordaining an economy of grace immediately after 
the sin of Adam, so that his posterity commence their moral 
probation under a system of both law and grace ; i. e., under 
a system in which law is so modified by grace, that while in its 
authority to command, and in its power to condemn, it is 
neither abrogated nor weakened, it is not in all its principles 
strictly adhered to, or carried out in man's probation on earth, 
but isin this respect partially, and may be wholly, through grace, 
dispensed with in detennining man's relations to its sanctions, 
and to the rewards and punishments of a future state.* 

"With Uiis general view of the apostle's representation before 
us, I now proceed to his more particular views of the snbject. 

His object in the 13th, 13th, and 14th verses, is to show that 
all the posterity of Adam became sinners, and subject to tem- 
poral death in consequence of his sin, and yet in such a way or 
mode of connection as not to exclude their individual respon- 
sibility for their own sin, nor to imply tliat temporal death was 

" What the cause or reason in each individual's mind is, that lie sins in his 
firet moral act, Is an iii<iuiry untouched by the apostle in this chapter. We shall 
treat of it hereafter. 
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the legal penalty of ein ; but in eucli a way by God's sotek- 
EiON CONSTITUTION, that the sin and just (not actual) condemna- 
tion of all men to tear its penalty, must be inferred from their 
connection with Adam as his descendants. (Vide his conclu- 
sion in the 19th veree.) For this purpose, he obviously in the 
13th verse refers to the historical narrative in the 3d chapter 
of Genesis. The facts, as the record shows, respected the pro- 
genitor of tlie human race, and all his descendants, as moral 
beings, and were such as no human ingenuity would ever have 
surmised. Adam, the father of us all, sinned ; and instead of 
being at once visited with the infliction of the legal penalty 
for sin, was placed with the race who were to descend from 
him, under an economy of grace (Gen. iii. 15). Under this 
economy, and in entire conaistencj with its nature, a sentence, 
on account of sin, was pronounced upon liira — not however in 
the language of the legal threatening, " thou shalt die" — but 
a sentence of very different import, a prominent part of which 
is, "dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." Tliis, 
though dooming him to temporal death only, being a sentence 
on account of sin, implied of course his just exposure to the 
full penalty of the law, or eternal deatli. At the same time, 
this narrative is so conducted as decisively to show, that not 
only tlie revealed economy of grace, but the sentence to tem- 
poral death under this economy, respected not Adam only but 
his whole posterity. God had in our first parents made a trial 
of human nature, of the kind of beings called men, placing 
them as it would seem, in circumstances the most auspicious 
to a happy issue Noi is it fi r human reason to say, that 
exactly that system of thmgs m respect to Adam and his de- 
scendants which God m his sovereign counsels had determined 
on, was not the dictate ot mfinite wisdom and goodness. This 
system or constitution undei winch he determined to give ex- 
istence to a race ot moral beings, as disclosed in the narrative 
by Moses, was howtvei so ahide from the ordinary notions of 
tlie human mind c nceinmg the government of such beings, as 
scarcely to be credible were it not revealed. Obedience with 
reward, or disobedience with penalty, had been the natural ex- 
pectation. But God had determined that if tlie first progeni- 
tors of ail sinned, not to deal with them in exact retribution, 
but at once to introduce an economy of mercy, and what per- 
haps is no less strange under this economy, to bring into esist- 
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ence their posterity with snch a nature and in such a condition 
of being, that from the first — or very early in their first moral 
character — they ■would become sinners, and that all with this 
common character should be snbjected to the common doom of 
returning to dust, i. e., to temporal death. Accordingly when 
Adam sinned, the first great announcement respecting him and 
his posterity, is an economy of gkace in the promise, "The 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head," Then 
under this economy follows, not tlie sentence dooming all to 
bear the penalty of the law, " Thott sbalt sukely die," from 
which grace had now reprieved the whole race ; bnt the sen- 
tence, " dust tliou art, and unto dnst shalt thou return." This 
is not spoken of the soul, but of the body only ; and yet it is 
the only senience, with some of its connections, which God has 
ever pronounced on the whole hnman race. This sentence, in- 
cluding other temporal evils, instead of shrouding a sinful 
world in despair, was obviously designed as a part of a wise 
system of moral discipline, to restrain the wickedness of men, 
and to reclaim them to God under the proffers of his mercy. 
Thus manifest is it from the historical record, that all the de- 
Bcendanta of Adam were to come into being and assume the 
relation of moral beings, not merely under a system of law, btit 
also under an economy of grace ; that all were to become sin- 
ners, and to die or return to dnst, o-n account of sin, indirectly 
as a consequence of his sin, and directly as a consequence of 
their own sin. Such was the sovereign constitution of the wise 
and benignant Creator of the human race, as described in the 
very records of his creation, and as it has ever been unfolded 
in the events of his providence,* 

" The act of dooming men to temporal death, and Ihiis subjecting them ta so 
great an evil for sin as B. part of a Rystem of inoial diseipline to reBtniin them 
from wickedneKB and to r<!cluim them to duty, would be as decisive a proof of 
their sin, aa to threaten the came evil as a legal penalty. Nor would it manifest 
displeHsnre toward sin less really in the one case than iu the other, since the 
magnitude of the evil inflicted would be the same in tntber. lliitt the pro- 
spective certataty of temporal death haa » reclaiming tendency and influence in 
this state of moral prolmtion, and that it was designed to have snch tendencj' 
and influence cannot be doubted. To Kay nothing of the impossibility, on ac- 
count of the inadequacy of temporal death as a legal penalty or sanction of the 
divine law, without the sure prospect of this death, what check on human 
wickedness or wliat hope of human reformation would remain? Who, though 
expecting by repentance to escape the full legal penalty of sin, expects to escape 
tempoi'al Jeath f 
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"Witli tliese facts in view, it cannot, we tliint, be difficult to 
uiidersiand the language of the apostle in the passage under 
consideration. 

Veree 12; lie Hays, "By one man sin entered into the 
world." Tiiis is sirnplj affirming, in accordance with the 
acknowledged historic record, that the sin which there is in 
the world came into it by the sin of Adam, that is, was in 
some mode of connection a conseq^uence of his sin. It is not 
saying, that the sin which is in the world is either nniversal or 
not, nor in what way or mode it is connected with the sin of 
Adam.* The apostie »ext asserts, that temporal death entered 
the world by sin — " and death by sin." This is not saying any 
thing concerning the mode in which death is connected with 
sin, whether in tlie mode of judicial retribution, or in the way 
of moral discipline under a gracious economy, or in some other 
way whicli human ingenuity may devise ; it is simply the 
general affirmation, authorized by the original record of the 
fact, that the death which is in the world, be it more or lees, is 
the consequence of sin. Tlins two facts are very plainly as- 
serted, that the sin which is in the world is a eonseqiienee of 
Adam^s sin- and that the' death which is in the world is a 
consequence of sin. How obvious are these truths from the 
narrative in Genesis ! 

The apostle then proceeds to the more particular assertion 
of the universal, prevalence of death, and the more direct reason 
for such prevalence. " So, oCruf, in this "manner, death (be- 
ing by sin as its consequence) hath passed upon all men, be- 
cause (or whereuoto, unto which) all have sinned." f Thus, 
still in accordance with the original narrative, the apostle 
asserts, that under that constitution of God, in which human 
nature was tried in one man, the whole race now under aa 
economy of mercy, were to die, i. e., to return to dust, because 
the whole race were to bo sinners, as the consequence of one 
man's sin. 

In this 12th verse then, and according to the narrative of 
facts in Genesis, the apostle has unfolded the divine constitu- 
tion in respect to that race of beings called men. According 

° l"he Bpecifio inocfe of this eonneetion Ihe apostle eeems to have left, in this 
poBsage, to be determined by the uninfipired authority of polemic theologians. 

t Vide Phil. ill. 13 ; Kom. x. 19, and xvi. 19 ; 1 Theas. iii. 7, and iv. 7 ; Gal. v. 
13 1 Epb. 1. 10 ; 2 Tim. u. 14 ; 2 Coiicth. r. 4 ; Pbil. ir. 10. 
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to this sovereign constitution of the Creator, this race of moral 
beings were to be tried in one man ; not indeed in respect to a 
legal retribution of all, bat in respect to a subfiequent and 
further trial, under a very different system from that of mere 
law : if he sinned, an economy of grace was to be at once 
adopted. Under this economy, not only sin and death were to 
come into tiie world — the latter as the consequence of the 
former — but all were to become sinners as the consequence of 
one man's sin, and thus all were to die or return to dust, di- 
rectly for tlieu- own sin, and indirectly in consequence of his 
sin. A divine constitution eo peculiar, and so aside from the 
common and natural mode of contemplating the subject by 
the human mind,— a constitution in which the more familiar 
principles of mere law and a strictly legal procedure with 
moral beings were so far dispensed with, by the Sovereign 
Creator and Disposer of all, might not unnaturally by some 
be doubted or denied, at least in two respects. To confirm 
therefore the view given, the apostle adds the 13tb and 14th 
verses. 

Verse 13: "For, until the law, sin was in the world; but 
sin is not imputed when there is no law." As if he had 
said,—" That sin and death should have existed and prevailed 
in the world as they have done, in any other supposable mode 
or manner of connection or consequence than that which I 
have described, is incredible, in view of an undeniable fact, 
and an incontrovertible principle. It cannot be supposed or 
said, in respect to sin, tliat it did not prevail in the world, ex- 
cept as the transgression of a revealed law ; for it is a fact too 
palpable to be questioned or denied, that h/fore the law given 
by Moses, the only revealed law which God, after the sin of 
Adam, ever gave to men, sin prevailed in the world. None 
surely can gainsay this fact* Is it then said, tliat the death 



D While the apostle had uneiuivocally laid down the principle, that " where 
no law is, there is no traneeressioo," he had surely left his rendere no reason U> 
BHppoae that there could ba no law except a re«eaUd law. Vide Rom. t. 19, 20, 
&c. ; and also ii. 12-16. Nor has he B^d any thing which ImplieB, that " the 
law 'written on the heart" ia without a jviBt penalty ; and BtiH less, that tem- 
poral death common to the rishteous and l>ie wicked, is the penalty of that law. 

Indeed none could suppose it lo be b--- '- ■" ~" '■"""-"">' t" .ruard 

Bgainst another error, to give no ci 
penalty. 
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which lias prevaiJed in the world aa common to all men, must 
be a !eg!il penalty — a penalty of some law — if not of the law 
of Moses, then of the law given to Adam? 'But sin is not 
impaled,^ — that is, sin is not visited or punished with temporal 
death (the only death of which he was speaking, and which 
in the present case, could be supposed to be a legal penalty), 
when there is uo law with such a penalty. 'SSiAv, prinaiple is 
incontrovertible." Thus the apostle has plainly shown, con- 
trary to what might be and what has been commonly supposed, 
that death in this world, or temporal death, does not come on 
all men by imputing sin, i. e., as the legal penalty of sin,* 

Tei-se 14 : " Nevertheless death reigned fi-om Adam to Moses, 
even (ndi) over them that had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam's transgression." As if he said — " Notwithstanding 
the incontrovertible principle just stated — that sin is not iW 
puted, is not punished with temporal death as a legal pen- 
alty, when tliere is no revealed law having such a penalty, 
still death universally prevailed from Adam to Moses, and of 
course over them who had not, like Adam, sinned against a re- 
vealed law. Death therefore, as an event common to all men, 
does not come on tliem, by imputing sin, or as the legal penalty 
of sin — it does not come upon them in the way of a merely legal 
procedure ; but under an economy of mercy, under a redemp- 
tive system, — comes upon them tJierefore aa a system of means 
and influences designed to reclaim and save from sin and its just 
penalty. And yet death with other evils, according to God's pe- 
culiar constitution of things, coming ly sin, — being connected 
with it as its consequence in the manner stated — indirectly with 
tlie sin of Adam, and directly with the sin of each individual, — 
i&-a, decisive proof of what I proposed to prove, — that both Jews 
and Gentiles — all the descendants of Adam, in consequence of 
his sin, are sinners, and justly exposed to final condemnation." 

Such then is the conclusion which the apostle establishes in 
tlie 13th, 13th, and 14th verses. Tlius not by authorizing, but 
by expressly oontradieting the common opinion, that the sen- 
tence in Genesis iil. 19, or any other sentence, doomed all 
men to bear the legal penalty of the law, in this world of 
mercy, — in tliis world, where so many are delivered from that 

o what it is to impiOe tin. I have before Rhowii, and may be easily uaderstood 
by ooiDB^rinf " Sam. lis. 19 ; Ps. ixili. 12 ; 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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penalty, and where God is "not imputing nnto men tlieir tres- 
passes." — lie lias sliown from undeniable and acknowledged 
facts of history, that all the posterity of Adam, as a conse- 
quence of his sin, and according to God's sovereign constitution, 
became sinners; that " by one man's disobedience, many were 
made siTiners" (vei-se 19).* 

Having thus spoken of the evils which come upon all men, 
and the manner in which they come by one man, the apostle 
does not forget the promise, that " the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent's Iiead." He adds without a pause, " who 
(Adam) is thefi^re of him that was to come." The glorious 
promise of a Hedeemer of the race immediately followed the 
sin of Adam, and preceded the sentence of temportd death, and 

f It WHS esKentinl to the apostle's ni^iiment to show that death was an event 
common Co all mankind — tluit it could and did come npim them in this world, In 
another mode of connection than that of the legal penalty of sin. OthertviNo, he 
would have exhibitpd this woild aa a state of exact and full retribution, and the 
grand object of writing this epistle would have been defeated. For with what 
pretense could he have asserted and proved the doctrine of Justification by grace 
through Caith, under a syBtein of mere law, involving the full and just retiibution 
of sin? Temporal death had come to alt who ■•died in faith," and who of course 
were delivered fiom the legal penalty of sin. Surely to the righfeoas — to thejust 
ified — to those who are lileRsed, because to them God does noi impuK ain{Ps. ixxii. 
2 ; Bom. iv. 6), temporal death is not the legal penalty of sin. Hon then can t«m- 
poral death aa an event common to all men, be viewed aa Ihe legal fenaU}/!^ tin, a,ni. 
a» laeh be alleged as a proof of universal sin 1 Plainly, if it proves universal sin, It 
must prove it under some other reladon than that of being the legal penalty of 
an. If temporal death is the legal penalty of sin, than who are saved from this 
penalty ? Were Enoch and Elijah the only men delivei'ed from ft ? Did Abel, 
and Noah, and Abraham, and all the patiiarclis who died, and to whom God did 
no( impute sin, bear the penalty of the law? How could this apostle himself say, 
"for me— to die is gain?" What too becomes of the great doctrine of his Epistle, 
— the arliaiba ilaalii, &c., — how are we saved from wratli — ina woi<l, how is Christ 
a Saviour? Paul, a£ a reasoner, obviously s.iw the vital importance of guarding 
his argument on this point. Not to have done this as he has in the 13th and 
14th verses, would liave mined his ai^ument as one designed to show that all 
men are sinners, in consequence of Adam's sin. The answer might have been, 
according to a probable Jewish notion, " they die aa the l^al penalty of Adam's 
Bin, or in some other supposed mode of legal procedure." If any ask, why are 
all men doomed to temporal death, it temporal death is not the legal penalty of 
sin? I answer, (o prove the sin of all— to manifest God's displeasnie for their 
sin, though not in that high degree which is essential to, and involved in, the 
le^ penalty of sin, and especially that, in this way, death as ao event of pro- 
spective cei'tainty to all, while yet under a gracious system of moral discipline 
and trial, with the judgment to follow It, and the retribution of eternal life or 
eternal death, as men accept or reject proflored mercy, may serve to reclaim them 
from sin and bring them to Him who saves from the wiath to come. 
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other temporal evils, pronounced on Iiirn and his posterity. 
Ihis promise from tlie moment in which it was announced, — 
how august the fact ! how great the change t — was fulfilled ; 
fulfilled 80 far as, tliat along with the evils by Adam, the 
blessings of redemption by Christ co-existed. Under thia re- 
demptive system, every cliild of Adam was to come, and did 
come into existence, — a condition of being, whatever other 
evils may belong to it, which is widely difi'ei-ent from one which 
involves a full aad hopeless retribution in the legal penalty of 
sin. The apostle was thus led to advert, in the briefest manner, 
to the fact of a general resemblance between Adam and Christ. 
As if he had said, " As there are certain consequences of the aat 
of one, which come upon all men ; so there are other certain coib- 
sequenees never to he lost sight of of the act of the other, which 
come upon all men. This is the resemblance. The rest is 
contrast and dissimilitude." Hence the apostle liastens, as if 
through impatience, to contrast the consequences in the one 
case with tliose iu the other, that it may appear how much the 
evils as evils, in the one, are surpassed by the blessings as 
blessings in the other. Thus he proceeds to say generally in 

Verse 15 : " But not as the offense so also is the free (gi-acious) 
gift [ycdpioim) ; for if through the ofi'ense of one many have 
died, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace (rfuped 
^;i;<^m}, which is by one man Jesua Christ, bath abounded 
unto many." This was to say, immensely great (as we must 
suppose) is the difference between the eonsequences of the one 
offense, and what must be the results of the grace of Grod and 
of the gift by gi'ace. For if by the ofi'ense of one many die 
(i. e., if many return to dust as the consequence of one sin re- 
sulting in their own sin, and of course in their just and actual 
exposure to final condemnation), great as the evil is, still the 
grace of God, and the gift by gj-ace, which is by one man 
Jesus Christ, is much greater in its abounding riches as a bless- 
ing, than is the evil as an evil. The one as a blessing is so 
great, it so far as a blessing surpasses the other as an evil, that 
we may well be satisfied and grateful under a system of such 
overflowing grace. 

Verse 16 : And not as the sentence was by one that sinned, 
60 is the gift, (dwpijpa) for the sentence {Kpifia) was of one oi- 
i&me ielg KaTdKpiiia) unto condemnation, but the gracious gift 
(a;opi(r/ia) is of many ofienses (eif (JiKOi'wfia) unto a provision or 
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ordinance for riglitcoiisiiess or Justification.* As if he had 
said, there is yet another important difference; for according 
to the sentence as already explained, although all men directly 
for their own sin, and indu-ectly for Adam's sin, became jostly 
exposed to final condemnation by one offense, yet the gracious 
gift is unto a provision for righteousness for many offenses. 
Or thns the sentence {Kpljia) of death, " dust thou art," &c. — 
the only sentence which God ever pronounced on the whole 
race ; the sentence which implies and proves the sin and just 
condemnation of all men— was in the manner explained by one 
offense, bnt the gracious gift (^dptoiia) involves one dtKalt^jia, an 
instituted provision for righteousness or Justification from many 
offenses.f 



" This iiK-(»(n the apostle Bpeaks of in the 18th verse bs onf Jimfwiin. The 
most genera] meaning of iiMf-^o seems to be, that which is ordained or appoint- 
ed hy authority for righteoiisnesB or JoBtification. (Vide all the instancea of ita 
iiaein the New Testament, and particularly in Rom. viii. 4. Videalso McKnight in 
loft) Where the imo/u/ia roB ►ipou cannot be ' the righteousness <if the tme' as the end 
of Christ's sacrifice for sin ; that is, perfect personal obedience to law, nor the 
Imi^rn Ir frt^ou in Phil, iii, 9, nor the Suminfin h ^'m in verse 6th. (See P. S. 
onp.30&.) 

f Moat theolt^iana seem not to enter into the apostle's conception of the 
Bupei-abundance of the grace of God in giving the poaterityof Adam existence 
under a sj'stem of redemption. Indeed, I cannot bnt think that very inadequate 
and low views on this subject extensively prevail. That it should be so with 
those who believe that man is born with ooncreated or propagate sinful deprav- 
ity, or with imputed An, or under a necessity tmm some cause of sinning from 
the first, or that in any way he deserves the wrath of God prior to all free, 
responsible, moral action on his part, is not to be wondered at. But there are 
some who profess to maintain simply tfie eaiamt;/ of his sinning in his first moral 
act, who still regard him as not placed in a stale of fair trial. My object in this 
note is, briefly to advert (o tiiis last view of the subject. I remark that the very 
nature and comlition of a mora! being are essentially such— his intellect, his sus- 
eeptibllities, his elective power of will, and the reasons, motives, known to him 
are such— tliat nothing can excase the guilt of morally wrong action on his part, 
either in the firet instance or in any other ; while the mere previous certainty 
(involving the moat perfect moral liberty conceivable), of his acting morally 
wrong in the first instance, can no more lessen or increase the moral turpitude 
of his acting morally wrong, than the mere certmnty of his acting morally right 
would lesson or increase the moral rectitude of his aoting morally right. Besides, 
if the mere certainty of his acting morally wrong is inconsistent with a fiur trial, 
then no moral being in a state of fair trial can ever act morally wrong ; ance in 
every such case there would be a prior certjunty of his so acting, and a reason 
for it. Of course no creature of God ever has sinned or can sJn, except as the 
result of a fair trial. And further, how can the trial of a moral being, having, 
as he most have, perfect moral liberty, be otherwise than fair t Be temptation 
what it may in its nature and its drcumstances, still what is it when compared 
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Terse 17 ; " For if by the offense of one, deatli reigned by 
one, mucli more tliej who receive abundance of grace and of 
the gift of righteousness (r^f 3<jpeS,^ rijg diKaioavvr]^) shall reign 
in life by one Jesua Christ." Here the apostle advances 
another step. Comprising the evile by the one offense of one 
man in the prevalence of temporal death, and assuming what 
he had just asserted, a provision of righteousness tor Justifica- 
tion from many offenses, he unfolds in contrast the actual i-esult 
of this gracious gift to those who receive abundance of grace 
and of the gift of rigliteousnese (vide chap. iii. 22, and Phil. 
iii. 9), as reigning in life through Jesus Christ. He thus con- 
trasts the actual and unavoidable evils in the one case with the 
actual blessings in the other when fully secured ; and shows 
how immeasurably the actual evils by Adam are surpassed by 
the blessings actually secured through Christ by all who are 
wilhng to accept them. 

Verse 18 : " Therefore as by one offense {3i' ivbg Trapanru- 
/MiTo?) the sentence {npiiio} came upon all men unto condemna- 
tion (eif KaTaKptjia), even so by one provision for righteousness 
(Si' ivbc dtKai6fuiTQg) the gracious gift (xdpicfia) came upon all 
men unto Justification (diKaiuaiv) of life." Here the one napan- 
Tw/«(, and tlie one Siica'Mfta, are in respect to their tendencies 
placed in obvious contrast. Tlie one, in the manner already 
explained in verse 12th, leads to condemnation ; the other, in 
the manner explained in the three preceding yerses, leads to 
Justification. As if he had said, As through one 7rapa7rrw//o, 
there was a sentence upon all men unto condemnation, so 
through one dtsa/wfta, there is a gracious gift to all men unto 
Justification of life, Tlie preposition eif is plainly tdic, or else 
the apostle teaches the Justification and salvation of all men 

with the known reasons for acting morally right ? If we would form this only 
jnsti'iewof Tiiiin as a moraJ being,— as one so perfectly qualified for right moral 
action, tha* on a priori grounila it would be cajise for aBtonishment to heaven and 
earth that he should ever act morally wrong (Isa. i. 2, and Mark vl. 6), and espe- 
dally if we suppose that all should actually accept aa they can, the offered blesa- 
tngs of salvation, then we should be prepared to enter into the apostle's concep- 
tion of the abundanceof God's goodnesB and grace in the economy of redemption, 
and to pronounce it as he does " the exceeding riches of his grace in his kiinl- 
nesB tflward us through Christ Jesua." Bnt as our acceptance of that grace would 
not enhance, neither does oor rejection of it diminish ila abundance. Goodnesa 
to ns— goodness In the forms of grace and mercy — aims at omt good, and while 
our perversions of it evince its nature, they may instead of obscuring, only serve 
to Migmont its splendors. 
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contrary to verse 17; for if the sentence was one of actual con- 
demnation, the gracious gift is one of actual Justification, Kor 
is this all. The two propositions amount to a palpable conti-a- 
dictioii ; for the one asserts the actual condemnation of all men 
to eteruiil death ; the other, their actual Justification to eternal 
life. By failing to see the meaning of tcptfia etc; Kard/tpt/ia, and 
oi xdpiofjM dq diKali^fia^ in veree 16, and consequently that of 
elf 6iKatb)<nv in veree 18, Prof. Stuart has made the apostle 
assert the actual Justification of all men as truly as the Uni- 
verealist could desire. The Professor probably would not ad- 
mit this. But on this point he must be judged by his readers. 

Verse 19 : " For as by one man's disobedience (-napaKoijs) 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience {vTraKorjg) of one 
shall many be made righteous." As if he bad said, I have 
thus shown bow obvious it is from well-known history and all 
acknowledged facts, that according to the sovereign constitu- 
tion of God, by one man's sin all men became sinners, as such 
were exposed to a just condemnation to bear the full penalty 
of sin, and were, as the evidence and proof of tliis, actually 
doomed to temporal death. I have also shown in the preced- 
ing part of the epistle, tliat by the obedience (nnto death) of 
one man, — of him that was to come, and actually promised 
(Gen. iii. 15) before, and therefore virtually cotemporaneously 
with the sentence {uplfza df KardKpiiia) not only an abundant 
provision of grace was made for tlie Justification of all men, 
but that many shall become nghteous* and reign in life. 
(Tide from tlie first verse to the twelfth of this chapter.) 

Verse 20 : " Moreover the law entered that the offense might 
abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound." As if, in confirmation of his views already express- 
ed, be had said, Justification is not by the law, for the law 
(meaning the Mosaic or national law, which I have before 
shown, comprises the first and great commandment) entered 
'(jrapetciiXdEv) (had a limited entrance compared with that of sin, 
vide Doddridge in loe.), that sin might appear in its degree and 
extent, or how much there was of it. And yet abundant as sin 
was with its evils, grace was much more abundant ; so that it 



o The icnalo. of the Scriptnres arc the Ji»ato. U ifirrat, those who by faith or 
peraonal holinesa are justified, and bo stand right in relation to the sanctiooa 
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might never be forgotten or lost sight of, that sin with all its 
evils in this world considered as an evil, was by no means to be 
compared with redeeming grace in its results as a blessing in- 
somuch — 

Verse 21 : " That as sin has reigned nnto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by- 
Jesus Christ our Lord." As if he had said, while therefore 
there is a certain similitude between Adam and Christ in their 
respective relations to all men, there is a great dissimilitude. The 
resemblance is, that both sustained an important relation of con- 
nection with all men in respect to consequences or effects. But 
the dissimilitude is, that in the one case the consequences of 
the connection were evils, and in the other blessings, — a con- 
nection in both cases to be i-esolved into God's wise and benig- 
nant sovereignty, and yet capable of the most complete and 
honorable vindication. For if Adam injured us, it cannot be 
shown that it wjis in a greater degree than we in some other 
necessary condition of existence should have injured ourselves ; 
■while Christ has greatly profited us far, very far more than 
Adam injured us. If we compare the constitution (SiadiJKTj) of 
God with Adam and the human race as his descendants, great 
as the resulting evils are, with the constitution {ii&6iJKTi) of God 
in Christ as the Eedeemer of tho world ; if we view the latter 
in all its provisions of grace and mercy, and judge of it aside 
from our pei-versiona of it, and especially as availing ourselves 
of its blessings as we may, how transcendent the good com- 
pared with the evil ! Who would not prefer to receive exist- 
ence as an accountable and immortal being under that system 
of law and mercy under which he does receive it, to being 
placed under one of mere law, where his etemal destiny in bliss 
must depend on his sinless obedience, or indeed under any 
other system than the present, which he can pronounce possi- 
ble or worthy of the Creator of all ? 



P. S. — The just interpretation of the passage under consider- 
ation depends much on tlic import of the words StKaiiona, 
dtKoioavvrj, and diitaiutai^, especially as they are used by the apos- 
tle on the subject of Justification. That these words are not 
used by him as synonyms to denote Justification, as Prof 
Stuart supposes, and that neither diKaiufia, nor ducaioavvrj can 
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te properly rendered Justification,, nor dtKaiufLa, righteousness, 
must be obvious by comparing the use of these words in verses 
16th and 18th of tliis chapter, and fi-om Eom. iii. 32, and 
Pliii. iii. 9, and Kom. viii. 4. In Kom. viii. 4, our transla- 
tors absurdly represent the design of Christ's sacritice to be the 
fvlfiUing of the righteousness of the law on our foH. The true 
rendering of SiKaluiia would correct the error. 

That the words referred to are always used in the Scrip- 
tures in one precise meaning, I do not here assert. What I 
maintain is, that they are used with great precision, and in a 
plain and familiar meaning by this apostle, when treating of 
the subject of Justification. 

■ What I propose in this note is, to illustrate my own view of 
the diversity of meaning, by considering some of tlie obvious 
and prominent facts in the case of a subject of law who should 
be justified by the deeds of law. Tiie case implies a trial or 
an investigation in respect to liis relation to the sanctions of 
law, as that which is to be determined. It implies next his 
perfect obedience to law, wliieh sustains two relations to law : 
one is, that it is the fulfillment of the claim of law as an act or 
doing, required of the subject ; and the other is, that it is the 
ordained, or instituted ground by which the subject might 
stand right in relation to the sanctions of law ; and this in two 
respects,— first, as it renders such standing consistent with jus- 
tice, and secondly with all the other interests or ends of benev- 
olence. As the fulfiihng of the claim of law, it would be called 
T& epya rov vofiov. As the ordained or instituted ground of 
merely rendering it consistent with justice, or with the 
authority of law, it would be called tS Sucaiufia rov vojiov 
(Rom. viii. 4.)* As a diKulutia, and yet not merely as such ; 



o VideCaiyin, Instit., Book III. Chap. 11, S, 9, and Chap. 17, S. 7. It is oh vi- 

In which the design of Christ's saorifloe for bid can be s^d to be, "that the 
righteouanesB of the law might be fulfilled in us," who have brolien the law. 
Besides, if it he nndei-stood to mean the same as imaiarin I' vi^m, in Phil, 
iii. 9, then the apostle in the latter passage expreeses a strong desire that the 
design of Christ's saoi'ifloe for sin may not be accomplished in respect to himself. 
It is neither desirable nor necessary perhaps to change the translation of Bora, 
viii. 4, since the English word righlioumess will bear perhaps the meaning, which 
the connection so clearly shows to he Hie meaning of iiicalaiia. Beza was so 
struck with (he incongruity of undei-staodinginutisfiB aa synonymous with 6iratoirlni, 
that he ti-anslatCB the passage, " Ht ins illud legis," that thai right qf Ihtlaic, vis., 
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but also as being received by faith, rendering it consistent 
with all the encla of benevolence, that the subject stand right 
in relation to the sanctions of law, it would be called ij Astw- 
oavvri Ik ro^u (Phil. iil. 9); and thus tbo sure and complete 
ground of Justification. Yet another thing is implied, — the act 
of Justification itself ;— the act of tlie judge which authorita- 
tively determines the main question,— that the subject does 
actually stand right in relation to the sanctions of law so far as 
treatment is concerned. This is called ^ StKaiGiai^. (Vide A. 
Clarke on Eom. v. 18.) 

Thus in tlie supposed ease of Justification under law, we find 
three prominent things, which are necessarily, easily, and 
familiarly distinguished ;— so much so, that, as I claim, it is 
incredible, that the apostle, adhering as he does to the use 
of forensic phraseology, should not clearly and sti'ongly dis- 
tinguish them in unfolding the divine plan for the gratuitous 
Justification of sinners, in its consistency with the great prin- 
ciples of law and Moral Government, In respect to obedience 
to law, as fulfilling the claim of law, this, under the plan of 
grace, is out of the question ; " for ail have sinned." But if law 
is to be established in its authority, or the justice of God to bo 
vindicated, and sinners are to be justified, then it would seera, 
that some ground or means of establishing the authority of 
law, or vindicating the justice of the Lawgiver, would be im- 
periously demanded and prominently presented ; that is, some 
diicaiuita, equivalent to that which would be furnished by the 
perfect obedience of the subject. I need not say how fully 
the apostle has shown this to be true in the third chapter of 
this epistle, by the clearest implication ; nor how obvious it is, 
that the word ditcaiuiia will bear no other than this precise 
import in the 16th and 18th verses of this chapter, and also in 
chapter viii. 4. But further, and for the same imperious reason, 
we should expect the apostle to exhibit, not merely a diKa'wiia, 
or ground on which the justified sinner could stand right in rela- 
tion to the sanctions of law, consistently with the authority of 
law or with the justice of the Lawgiver, but a SiKaio<Tvvti, which, 



to perfect obedience as the ground of acceptance might, Sic. — thus, as I thinlt, 
conforming to the meaning of the apostle, by distinguishing (As right i^ Vie lam to 
be upheld in its authority by obedience, from its claim to obedience as action or 
conduct oa the part of tka anbject. 
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■without excluding but including tlie SiKaiuiiLa, should also ren- 
der it consistent with all the other ends of benevolence, that 
the sinner shonld stand right in relation to the sanctions of 
law ; — a 3iKcuoavvjj, which in those respects shall be equivalent to 
a SiKaioavVj] Ik vbfiov, and so become a sure and complete ground 
of Justification. And now what do we find 1 In this chapter, 
" those who receive abundance of the gift of righteousness" — 
(Siuaioavvrj) — " grace reigning through righteousness unto eter- 
nal life ;" the same thing which the apostle had called and often 
calls " the righteousness of God by faith of Jesus Christ, unto 
all and upon all them that believe." (Vide chap. iii. 22, 25, 
26 ; X. 4 ; Phil. iii. 9, et al.) Kow this righteousness of God by 
faith is not tiie dwcatw/ia merely. The Atonement, as we have 
seen, simply supports tlie authority of law, and so far rendere 
it consistent with that authority, that the sinner should stand 
right in relation to legal sanctions. It does not of itself actu- 
ally place any sinner in this relation to these sanctions. For 
this purpose something more, as we have seen, according to a 
strictly legal procedure, would be necessary even in the perfect 
obedience of the subject of law. To become a rigMeomness, it 
must, as it would, render it consistent with all the ends of be- 
nevolence, that the obedient siAjeet should on this ground stand 
right in relation to legal sanctions. So in the case of the sin- 
ner there must be in both respects an equivalent righteousness 
or SiKaioavvri. This is " righteousn^s of God by faith" — the 
righteousness of God's providing ; and is a righteousness, inas- 
much as by the Atonenjent the sinner's standing right in rela- 
tion to the sanctions of law is con-iistent with the authority of 
law, and by liis faith (his personal holiness), his so standing is 
consistent with all the other ends of benevolence. Thus we 
find not merely a 6iKaiui}ia [Ivbg SiKaiufiarog), but also a Sixai- 
oiJuwTj, a dtnaioavvTi deov Sia niaret.)^, as sure and complete a ground 
of Justification for sinners, as would be their own perfect obe- 
dience to law, had they received such an obedience. Thus 
" Christ is the end of the law for righteousness" {SinaioavvTi)— 
to whom, not to all men, for whom there is one SiKa'Mfia ; but 
"to every one that believeth." 

I will only add here, that it is not the SiKaiujta, as such, or as 
merely sustaining the authority of law, which becomes a right- 
emsne^S, or the Sucaioavvi] tov 9eov ; nor is it the faith of the 
sinner aa rendering it consistent with other ends of benevo- 
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leiiee, that the sinner should stand right in relation to legal 
sanction, much less as meritorious, which hecomee a righte&us- 
neea; but it is both the Sisali^iia and niaretjg, as having together 
the same twofold relation, which perfect obedience would have, 
viz., as rendering it consistent with the authority of law or with 
the justice of the Lawgiver, and also with all otlier ends of be- 
nevolence, that the sinner should stand right, i. e., be regarded 
as if he stood right in relation to the sanctions of law ; and bo 
be justified, i.e., he pronounced and authoritatively deter- 
mined, thus to stand, in respect to treatment — by the act of the 
judge, the SiKatumg, or act of Justification. Or thns : The one 
SiKaib)im ie the Atonement of Christ as a provision or an ordi- 
nance of Grod to be received by faith, and as that from which, 
wlien thus received, results the consistency between all the ends 
of perfect benevolence, and the Justification of the believing 
sinner. Thus viewed, the Atonement or propitiation of Christ, — 
not merely as such ; for as merely such, it only supports the 
authority of law — as a provision, which is appointed of God 
— to be received by faith, i, e., to be taken hold of with all 
the ti-uths involved in it, — to be embraced as it is by the mind 
with just, intellectual apprehension, and with a holy heart, for 
practical results ;* — tJius received, the Atonement is the one 
ducaiiDfia, ai which the apostle speaks in verses 16 and IS. 
This SiKatufia, 'when thus received by faith on the part of the 
sinner, renders it not only consistent with justice, or the au- 
thority of law, but with all the ends of general benevolence, 
and thus demands of perfect benevolence, that the believing 
sinner he justified. It thus becomes to him, m this one respeot, 
what his own perfect obedience to law would be under mere 
law, — a righteousness, a SiKaioaivrj — and being wholly from 
God, and not from himself — being a Si^eh iv %(J/mti of God — a 
free or gracious gift — a ;t;djMo^a, a provision of grace, — and so 
through abundance of grace it becomes to believers the gift of 
righteousness, — ^ dupeo rijg diKaioavv^g, — and is called by the 
apostle, the righieoiisnesa of God. 

* What truths, and how much truth, is included In Guch apprehensioa, will 
scarcely be iinilerBtood and duly estimated, without much reflection. It ii all 
the truth of God'ii teslimony <n the law and In the gospel, except one in the law, 
the impoEsibility under mete lawthat the transgressor should escape its penalty ; 
and jet the whole iuflnence of law is preeerved unimpaicedi—law in established. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 



BljiiificaUon of right, morally right, rIgM &» rdaiioa to Xorai GoJterTimfnt, Ac— Vlewa of ths 

ImportanirenfunilHstiiiidingtbeBointsfadi.ctrlne.— DiKitilnebefoceltieBeroriD^tlon.— Fi^^tanIl 
lecoM JiislfflciiMnn.- Relulnn of Fdlh m the llrst, una of Works to the axcona.— Kotnlsh virw 
controvHl«<I. purUcnliirl; In ro^pcct tu the nature of Fallb — JosllBciiUon nut the InfUsioa of a 
princlijle of holiness. Tbo Hebrew siiit Greek »nn[e truislUed to juiHfn, io not ndtnlt this 
luttrpretBtloD.— Tbe ceaceptiDii anknown to heatbea uedana.— Seriptiiral usege of Ibe ironl 



The word Jiislitication in Theology, denotes an act of God in 
respect to men as the siilijecta of his Moral Government. This 
act of God, in its nature, in its ground, and in its condition, aa 
presented in the Scriptnres, is now the subject of inquiry. Its 
nature — in other words — what is the act of Just^eation on the 
part of Ood as the Moral Governor of men, will first claim our 
attention. 

Before however, I enter directly on the investigation of this 
topic, I deem it important to offer some preliminary remarks re- 
specting the use and meaning of some prominent words ; and also 
to examine as briefly as may he, the lioman Catholic doctrine 
of J ustiii cation, which in one essential part stands so directly 
opposed to the Protestant doctrine, as, if true, to snpersede 
further discussion. I proceed — 

1. To make some preliminary remarks on important words. 

It ia obvious that the Justification of an obedient subject of 
law nnder a system of mere law, must in some respects be a 
different thing from the Justification of a disobedient subject 
of law under a system of law and grace combined. Now the 
Moral Government which God administers over this world, is 
not a system of mere law, as we use the word, but a system of 
law and gi'ace — a system, which compai'ed with every other 
system of Moral Government, except that of tlie Jewish Theoc- 
racy as its representative shadow or type — is entirely peculiar, 
Tliis being true, a peculiarity in the use of language is required, 
especially in forensic terms, which under any other would bo 
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unintelligible or false in their meaning. It is this grand pecu- 
liarity in the use of scriptural language, which it is believed 
has occasioned much of the controversy on the subject of Just- 
ification. The use of forensic words, modified as their mean- 
ing must be under a system of law and grace, compared with 
their meaning under a system of mere law, demands a careful 
and thorough investigation. 

It will be admitted, that in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latiji 
langnages, there is a word, which, with at least some circum- 
Btantial qualification, is equivalent to our English word jitat- 
ify. This word is derived from the Latin justijico, or justum. 
facere, literally, to make nght. I propose to examine the use 
and meaning of this word, or rather this word and its equiva- 
lent in each of the languages mentioned, before I enter directly 
on the leading inquiry before us. 

The general or generic idea of the word right, first claims 
consideration. This idea or conception, we may say, is com- 
mon in all languages ; in which also we find a class or family 
of words, of whose meaning this abstract and general idea is an 
essential element. The primary idea is that of straight, or 
straight to, straight forward, — right, as in the phrase straight or 
right Une. This idea by metaphorical modification, and gener- 
alization, is the idea oi fitness, — adaptation, — tendency, stretch- 
ing to. The resemblance between the primary and secondary 
idea is at once obvious, and accounts for the latter. 

The most important application of this word, is to moral be- 
ings, their action and its ends. My own views of such action, 
and of its ends as right, and of such action as predominant and 
subordinate, I have already given. We have seen that ^e- 
dominant action in the form of benevolence as an elective pref- 
erence of the highest good of all sentient being, and as dis- 
tinguislied from all other, is the only morally right action. If 
we conceive of subordinate action as the expression and proof 
of this kind, and so conceive and speak, as we often do, of the 
whole as one action, still the morally right element of the com- 
bination is the predom,inant action — the act of the heart and 
will — an elective preference of the highest good of all. This 
is not only rights bat morally right in all circumstances, sffm-per 
et libique, being fitted, and the only one which is fitted, in all 
eircumstances, to secure the great end of all action on the part 
of a moral being. But subordinate action is right or otherwise, 
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only according to certain varialiie circumstances ; as it is, or is 
not, necessary to some limited result which is essential to tlie 
great ulterior result of morally right action ; or it is right, as it 
is the expression or going forth of morally light predominant 
action or principle. Tliese remarks are siifficient to show that 
the word right, as a general term, is applicable to both the spe- 
cific kinds of action now described, while in all cases of proper 
use, some epithet, or the connection and manner of use, deter- 
mines the precise meaning of the writer or speaker. 

Tlius one kind of moral action, which may be called ienevo- 
lent action, including the predominant action or benevolent 
principle, and its appropriate expression in snbordinate action, 
is truly and properly said to be morally right; or to be right, 
provided the connection shows the meaning to be its fitness to 
the true end or right end of action on the part of a moral be- 
ing, in the given case. The same kind of action of a moral 
being, viewed irrespectively of his sustaining any other relation 
than that of a moral being, — e. g., that of a parent or child, 
lawgiver or subject, — would be called not only right or moriMy 
right, bnt also, virtue, goodness, moral goodness, moral recti- 
tude, &c. In each case, the language would designate the fit- 
ness of the action to the great end of action on the part of a 
moral being — the highest good of all — of the agent and of all 
sentient being. This complex idea, or these elementary ideas 
combined in one, are expressed in the manner described, by 
tlie word right or morally right as applied to the action of a 
moral being, without the recognition of any other relation on 
his part, than the great, comprehensive relation of a moral 
being. 

But the same kind of action must be contemplated under 
otJier and more specific relations, especially under tliose which 
arise from and pertain to Moral Government. The moral rela- 
tions of men, and of all moral beings, are their relations to 
themselves and to others, as sentient beings, capable of happi- 
ness and misery. These are superior to all othere, and can 
never l)e superseded. On the contraiy, in that system of fit- 
nesses in wliich they exist, all others are subordinate and sub- 
servient. A moral being can never cease to sustain moral 
relatione, nor cease to act, or to be acting morally. lie may 
however, when acting morally in his moral relations, be viewed 
also as acting in those which may be distinguished from 
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Bucli ae are moral. Tims in the social relations subsisting 
merely between himself and Iiie fellow-beings, ae in hia domes- 
tic and political relations, all his action may be viewed as sub- 
ordinate, in which in principle and in practice he aiias at the 
temporal and earthly well-being of himself and of others, with- 
out deciding whether he acts from any other, either higher or 
lower principle. Tlios conceived, action has no moral quality- 
Contemplated merely in relation to his fellow-men, to liis fam- 
ily, or to the State, or to all these, his subordinate action may 
be right, and yet he may act not moraUy right, but morally 
wrong. Indeed, he acts morally right, only as he acts morally 
right in predominant action; i.e., in the exercise of morally 
riglit principle. Otherwise, in all moral action, lie acts in the 
exercise of tlie morally wrong principle, and acts morally 
wrong. 

I have already had occasion to show what low and inade- 
quate ideas of tlie nature of nuyraUy right action are formed 
by the human mind when oiiinstructed by divine revelation. 
The most enlightened of heaihen philosophers seem to have 
formed no higlier conception than that of the £|/c tov 6e6vTo^ of 
Pythagoras, the habit of doing that which is iit to be done, or 
ought to be done. Nor had this definition of virtue, which 
Diigald Stuart speaks of as the best given by any philosopher, 
ancient or modem, been so objectionable, had it not been con- 
fined in its meaning to the habit of the particular social virtues 
among men, as beings of eai'th and time. Justice as distin- 
guislied from ienevolence, as the latter is required in the first 
and great commandment of the divine law, seems to have been 
regarded as the predominant action — the sum and source of 
the whole train of tlie social, domestic, and political virtues.* 

° With this view, it is believed tii»t Arietides was signalized by the surnamo 
of Tub Just, as comprising tlie Rirai of mural excellence. In Jusliniaii's defini- 
tion oi justice, we find no recognition of benevolence, i.e., of good will, or an 
liabituut elective preference of the highest good of all sentient being, or an 
habitual will to render to sentient heing aliat ii due ; but such a will to render to 
every one ha due. as if there were no morally good action on the part of man 
but what is comprised injustfee. Cicero Fays, "Exjntlitla viri boni opp^latilur {De 
Ofc. il. 11}. AiTstotle gives thiaviewofjiiBtice in bis EthicB.B.V. vit. 8 : "We 
are accustomed," he saya, "to cite the proverb, 'In justice is included every 
virtue.' and it is pre-eminently complete virtue, because it is the exercise of tho 
peiiection of virtue. Wherefore this rame justice is not a part of virtue, but is 
virtue ia its universal aspect ; nor Ib its conti-ary, injmbce, a part of vice, but vice 
Itself 

14 
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These concepHona would of course constitute and determine 
the meaning of language ; and in view of tliis fact, we see at 
once how inadequate must be the meaning of the word right, 
and of kindred words, as applied to the action of moral beings ; 
and how low the conception formed of the nature of such be- 
ings viewed in their relation to God and his sentient ci'eation, 
or only in the inferior relation to fellow-beings. How different 
also must be the conceptions which would exist in respect to 
the same kind of action on the part of men when viewed 
simply as moral beings, and also as moral beings under a 
Moral Government. Now whatever be the conception of 
moral action, whether that which the mind forms under the 
light and guidance of divine revelation, and in the tnie use of 
ite reflective faculties, or that low and inadequate idea which 
men have actually formed without revelation, it is obvious that 
the action conceived not simply as moral action, but either as 
the moral action of one sustaining the relation of a Moral Gov- 
ernor, or as the moral action of one sustaining the relation of a 
subject of Moral Government, must possess other and imports 
ant relations. As the action of either governor or subject, it 
would be conceived as meroZ action, or as morally right action. 
But as action common to both, it could not be conceived as 
obedience, for it plainly is not obedience ; i. e., it is not submis- 
sion to authority on the part of the ruler. And yet as com- 
mon to both in a subordinate generic import of the word, it is 
righteousness or right-wiseness, inasmuch as it is action, which 
in the different relations of ruler and subject, is in accordance 
with the principles of Moral Government — action which is de- 
manded by the nature and principles of a legal system, accord- 
ing to the relations of the one who governs, and of the other 
who is governed. "Without here more pai'ticularly unfolding 
what it is as righteousness or rigkt-wiseness in a Moral Gov- 
ernor, it requires in this discussion, as the action of the subject 
of Moral Government, to be considered in its more prominent 
particular relations. Thus considered, morally right action, 
instead of being conceived simply as fitted to secure the great 
and true end of action on the part of a moral being as such, 
sustains also the following important relations. One is, that it 
fvifiUs the claim, of the law or of the lawgiver. Another is, 
that as a testimony or proof , it recognises am,d so uph(Ma the 
authority of the lawgiver. Another is, that it is the ordained 
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y grcnind of the. suhjecfa standing right in relation 
to the sarustions of law, so far as any thing on his part can he 
the ground of his so standing. And another is, that as sus- 
taining these relations, it is the ground uf the authoritaUve act 
of the Judge hy which the suhject is determined, caused, or 
■made so to stand in relation to legal sanction's, that he is tiot to 
he punished lut rewarded. Now for the purposes of speech on 
this moat important of all Bubjects, men have frequent occa- 
sion in practical life to express these different relations of this 
one kind of action, and to give prominence to some one or 
more of them in the use of single words or phrases. Thus one 
and the same kind of action on the part of a moral being, as 
common to both ruler and subject, would be called morally 
right action, or virtue, or goodness, or moral rectitude, &c,, to 
denote its relation ,as fitted to the great end of all action on the 
part of such a being in all circumstances, viz., the highest well- 
being of all. To denote a more particular relation of the same 
action to the piinciples of Moral Government, and stiU »& com- 
mon to both ruler and subject, and conformed to these, it would 
be called righteousness. In application to the ruler, this word 
would denote bis perfect confonnity to all those principles of 
right which arise from his peculiar relation as a mler. In the 
case of a moral being under law to another, the same action 
done in submission to autliority would be called <Aedim.ce, or 
^ov vd/iov, to denote its relation as fulfilling the claim of law, 
For yet another purpose the same action would be called ri.ght- 
eousness, to denote its comprehensive relation as the ordained 
and necessary ground of the standing right of the subject in re- 
spect to the sanctions of law in the broadest sense of the lan- 
guage, according to principles of justice and benevolence. I say 
in the broadest sense, for while the obedience of a subject fulfills 
the demand and sustains the authority of law on his part, and 
80 becomes the ground of his standing right in relation to the 
sanctions of law, as far as any thing on his part can be the 
gi'ound of his so standing, still he does not in the broadest 
sense of the language so stand, without the authoritative act of 
the Judge determining that he so stands, and is to be rewarded. 
Thus bis obedience to law,as his righte(msne8S,h»s a twofold 
relation; it is the ground of his standing right in relation to 
the sanctions of law according to the principles of justice and 
all other principles of benevolence ; and as such, it is also the 
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grocnd of the authoritative act of the Judge, wliich determinea 
ill Biicli a respect that he eo stands— that he is not to be pun- 
ished but rewarded. The obedience of a subject of law must 
obviously sustain al! these relations, since otherwise the author- 
itative act of the Judge would be wholly groundless and un- 
authoi-ized. If it did not fulfill the claim of law and so uphold 
its authority, it conld not become the ground of his standing 
right in relation to the sanctions of law according to the prin- 
eiples of justice and benevolence, so far as such standing de- 
pends on the subject himself. If it did not sustain this last 
relation, it could not become the ground of the authoritative 
act of a righteous Judge, which alone determines or causes 
him BO to stand that he can be actually rewarded ; and of 
course, this act of the Judge could have no sufficient ground, 
and the subject could not be rewarded according to the princi- 
ples of law or of Moral Government. 

Here it may be well to remark, that of a Moral Governor 
reigning in rightful authority— for example, of God acting in 
this relation — obedience could not be properly and truly predi- 
cated ; while both moral goodness or right moral action, and 
righteousness might be ; — the former having its ordinary gen- 
eral import, and the latter a meaning modified by his peculiar 
relation to his subjects as their Lawgiver and Judge. In the 
case however of a moral being, under a system of mere law, 
the true predicate of either moral goodness, or of obedience, or 
of righieoitmess, would necessarily imply, but not fonnally ex- 
press both the other predicates. From the true predicate of 
moral goodness of a moral being, we could not infer, either 
tliat he is or is not a subject of law, nor be authorized to predi- 
cate either obedience or righteousness of him ae such. Nor 
would the predicates of obedience or of righteousness of a 
subject of law be strictly synonymous, since his righteousness 
at most is an inference. He is obedient, and therefore is right- 
eous,— or, he fulfills the claim of law, and therefore is right- 
eous so far as his righteousness depends on himself. But he is 
not made righteous (i. e., is not justified), so far ae his right- 
eousness depends on the authoritative act of the Judge. Nor 
can it be inferred that he will be made righteous in this respect, 
without assuming the justice of tlie Judge as a further premise, 
l^or yet can we, merely from the true predicate of righteous- 
ness of the subject of a perfect law {vide Phil. iii. 9, and Kom. 
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jii. 32), infer his obedience to law ; since he may he said, in an 
important sense, to have, bo far as it is possible in the nature of 
thin^ he should have, another righteonsness than his ovm, even 
that which the apostle so earnestly desired. Nor from the Just- 
ijloation of the subject of law can we infer his personal obedi- 
ence to law ; for under a system of grace, or wickedly under 
a system of mere law, he may be as fully justified by the au- 
thoritative act of the Judge, though disobedient, as were he 
obedient to law. 

What has now been said will serve to show that important 
forensic terms must be greatly modified in their meaning when 
referring to a system of law and grace, compared with that 
in which tliey would be need in referring to a system of mere 
law. It will enable us, it is believed, to understand with more 
precision than is usual, the scriptural terms, SiKaiog SiKuloavvi], 
(JfRofw^a, SiKatou, and other important words and phrases, as em- 
ployed by the sacred writers in different connections, and thus 
gi-eatly aid us in the investigation of the comprehensive subject 
of Justification, as an act of God in relation to men as the 
subjects of his Moral Government. I now proceed as I pro- 
posed — 

3. Briefly to state and examine the Eoman Catholic doc- 
trine of Justification. 

Tliis doctrine in one prominent and essential clement, con- 
founds what Protestants regard as distinct acts— that of Justifi- 
cation, and that of Sanctiflcation ; thus representing both as one 
and the same act — that of ma&ing jiist, or j>ersonaUy righteous. 
In this view, the Catholic and Protestant forms of the doctrine 
stand opposed, in respect to the very nature of Justification. 
It is on this account that I am led to introduce the considera- 
tion of the Romish doctrine in this connection ; and though 
I shall present it with some particularity and fullness, and 
notice in my examination some of its particular elements, and 
hereafter still other parts, I shall now confine myself chiefly 
to the inquby, whether Justification includes Sanctiflcation ? 
This I do now, because otherwise the way is not well pre- 
pared, in my view, to show the nature of this act as pre- 
sented in the Scriptures. Tliere is also a strong reason for no- 
ticing this doctrine, arising from its prevalence in our own 
country, — a fact, which, imperiously demands a more thor- 
ough examination and exposure of its errors, than it has hith- 
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erto received. If tiie scriptural doctrine of Justification is 
what the Reformers pronounced it — tlie artteubis stantis vel 
cadentis eoclesm, why are not Protestants more engrossed 
in guarding this main pillar of the edifice, than in conflicts 
among themselves, or in assailing the mere scaffoldings of 
Romanism ? It is pre-eminently by opening the batteries of 
truth on the strongholds of sin through the doctrine of Justi- 
fication by faith, that the weapons of this warfare must become 
mighty through God. Besides, it is my conviction, that the 
broad distinction which the Scriptures make between Justifi- 
cation and Sanctiiication, was not fully unfolded by the earlier 
Fathers of the Church ; and that even modern Protestants, 
though some of them, like our Xew England divines and the 
late Dr. Chahners, have strenuously insisted on a broad dis- 
tinction, have failed fully to exhibit it, through the want of 
accurate views of scriptural Sanctification. Into this part of 
the subject however I cannot here enter. What I propose in 
; to the Romish doctrine of Justification is, for the 
s given, to call your attention to the subject with some 
increased interest, by attempting to show, though imperfectly, 
how enlirely groundless it is, as well as directly opposed to the 
plainest teachings of the word of God. 

I shall attempt in the first place, to give a fair and just state- 
ment of this doctrine ; and in the second ^^Akce, to show how 
entirely unseriptural it is in some of its essential parts or 
elements. 

In the first place, I shM attempt togive a fair and just mew 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of Justification. 

Here I am not led back to those scriptural forms of contro- 
versy which respect chiefly, not to say wholly the ground and 
condition of Justification, rather tlian the nature of the act; 
for the sacred writers seem ever to assume that in respect-to 
this, there was no occasion for discussion. Controversy on tliis 
part of the subject had a later origin than in the time of the 
apostles. To find its commencement, we need go no fnrther 
back than the rise of the Romish Church, nor much beyond the 
time of tlie Reformation. Even Uie early controversies of the 
first Christian Fathers had at this time so far ceased, and their 
flagrant errors had been so abandoned and modified, that we 
may regai-d the c[ue8tion concerning the nature of Jnstification, 
as embodied in that form of the doctrine in which the Roman 
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Ohnreh found itself confronted by Protestantism. Tlie Coimeil 
of Trent (1545-1563) had to defend the doctrine of the Catlio- 
lic Church, and in so doing, solemnly to sanction to a great ex- 
tent the system developed by tlie more eminent scholastics of 
tlie preceding period. The Canons of this Council, the Cat- 
echiemus Eomanua based upon them, and the views of many 
of tlie scholastic divines, as explained and vindicated hy Be!- 
larmine, Vasquez, and others, are therefore to be regarded as 
the true symbols of the Eomish Church. 

In giving a statement of tlie doctrine of Justification which 
shall shut off all plausible contradiction, there is the serious 
diificulty which arises from the want of consistency in the views 
and statements of Roman Catholic authorities. I shall be care- 
ful however, to impute nothing to them which they do not 
plainly teach, presuming that they are responsible for what 
they assert in one instance, however they may contradict it in 
another. 

This doctrine then, as I understand it from the authorities 
now referred to, comprises two parts, which some have called 
a first and a second Justification. The firet is the act of God 
infusing into the soul an inherent principle of grace and char- 
ity, i. e., of pei-soaal holiness, by which, original sin and all 
habits of siu, are extinguished. This Justification is by faith 
with baptism as its condition, and is called Justification by 
faith. Of this, Christ is said to be the meritorious cause. The 
principle of grace thus infused is a preparation of mind for re- 
ceiving a habit of grace — gratiam gratvm facientem — render- 
ing the subject acceptable (not accepted) to God.* This is a 
speculative or historical faith, which, as involving submission to 
the authority of the Church, is meritorious/ and as attended 
with contrition, repentance, and love, renders it congruous with 
the wisdom and goodness of God (what the schoolmen call 
meritum de congriM)) to justify the believer. This first Justifi- 
cation is said to be that of which Paul so fully treats, in dis- 
tinction from Justification ly worhs oflaw.\ The second part 
of Justification ia a consequence of the fii-st. Of this, good 

° Three kinds of grace are spoken oi,— gratia gratU dam, gratia gratia data, 
and gratia gratuia faciena ; the last being divided into gratia operajii and gratia 
co-operaiK, pricvsiiais and coneomilans. (Hagenltaeh, vol, ii. p. 49.) 

+ They understand by teorks <if laa, works done without the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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works, proceeding from the principle of grace and love, espe- 
cially works of beneiicence, atms-giving, and presents to clois- 
ters and churches, are iheformai ground and procuring cause. 
They are meritorious ; and their merit consists in this, that the 
righteousness is increased by tlie performance of good works. 
Still it is maintained that the merits of men will not throw 
those of Christ into the shade ; they are rather themselves the 
effects of the merits of Christ, and serve to manifest his glory 
among men. It is also said, that Justification ia not only the 
remission of sins, but also the Sanctification and Kenovation of 
the inner inan by the voluntary susception of grace and gifts, 
whence man from unrighteous becomes righteous, and from an 
enemy a friend, that so he may be an heir of eternal life. 
It is further said, that we are justified by faith, because faith 
is the beginning and foundation of human salvation, and the 
root {radix) of all Justification ; but that if any say that the 
wicted are justified h/ faith. oTtly, so that it be understood 
that nothing else is required which co-operates to obtain the 
grace of Justification, let him be anathema. By this two- 
fold Justification, it is claimed that Paul and James are rec- 
onciled, — Paul treating of the first, wliich is without works, 
and by faith only, and James of tlie second, which is by 
good works ; both the first and the second being necessary 
to and constituting the full or complete Justification of the 
Gospel. 

This view of the Romish doctrine of Justification, may be 
fm-ther unfolded and better understood by adverting to some of 
the leading topics of controversy between the Catholics and 
Protestants, The parties agreed in speaking of Justification as 
the act of God; but differed in this, — that the Catholics often 
confounded Justification with Kenovation and Sanctification ; 
maintaining in some cases, that they are one and the same 
thing, the act of making subjectively righteous, and in other 
cases, implying and plainly affirming, that nHth this act of God 
is included another — that of the remission of sins and receiving 
to favor. Protestants on the contrary maintained a broad dis- 
tinction between them, insisting that Justification is a forensic 
term, denoting the act of God as Judge, remitting sin and re- 
ceiving the guilty to favor and reward, and that Renovation 
and Sanctification denote the act of God in making man in an 
imperfect degree subjectively holy, or holy in heart, Differ- 
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jiig thus as to the nature of Justification, hoth admitted that it 
is by faith, but still differed widely also as to the nature of this 
faith ; the Catholic maintaining that it ia merely a speculative 
or historical a^ent or faith, which exists as the antecedent and 
condition of God's act of producing the principle of holiness or 
grace in the heart, and that this compound state of faith and 
principle of grace, as it expels sin, and is connected with re- 
pentance and love, renders us so far aceeptt^U, though not 
fully accq>ted, of God. Tliis is the first Justification, hat not 
complete Justification. The second ia the consequence of the 
first, the proper formal cause of which is good works proceed- 
ing from the principle of grace and love. Thus the good works 
and the principle from which they proceed, are the righteous- 
ness wherewith believers are righteous before God, and deserve, 
by the mei-it of condignity, eternal life. This is complete 
Justification, or the Justification by works which they under- 
stand the apostle James to teach. They imagine that Paul, in 
denying Justification by deeds or works of law, denies only 
that it is by works done without the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
(Vide Council of Trent, Sess. 6. chap. 10 ; and Davenant, p. 348.) 
Pi-otestants, on the other hand, maintained that we are in a 
R&a&Q justified by a merely speculative faith, but by iha,t faith 
whicli they characterize as uniting us to Christ, as receiving, 
or relying on and embracing his righteousness — a faith which 
makes us one with Christ hy a mystical union, and by which 
tlie righteousness of Christ (of God) becomes ours by Imputa- 
tion. They maintain that this faith is believing with the heart, 
that it implies the Kenovation or Kegeneration, repentance, 
personal holiness, though in an imperfect degree ; and by this 
faith only^}erfidem solam, sed non perfidmi solitamam. — we 
are justified ;— that no other grace, duty, or work can be asso- 
ciated with it, or be of any consideration in justifying us ; that 
faith does not derive its power to justify, or its connection with 
our Justification, as being itself a good work, or by the love 
associated with it ; that it is not the formal but merely the 
instrumental cause of our Justification, and that the righteous- 
ness of Christ, made ours by Imputation when we believe, is 
the formal cause;* and that there is no proper sense of the 



° I doubt whether either Catholics or Pi-ntestanl5 always vsp, the phrase /omiai 
m in one praciue meaning. Sometimes, the Catholics seem to mean by it, tbe 
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language in which it can be said, that a man is justified by 
worlis, or by good works. Thus they maintain, that a man ia 
justified before God— to the exclusion of all works of law, and 
all good worlcE— by faith only as the instrumenicd cause ; and 
by the righteousness of Christ, as thefoTTnal cause. Both par- 
ties, with the modern exception of some of our New England 
theologians, seem to proceed on the assumption that there is 
and must be a perfect righteousness sustaining all the relations 
to our Justification under grace, which our own perfect right- 
eousness under mere law, would sustain. That Protestants with 
the exception just referred to, have maintained this view of 
what they call the ri^htemtmess of Christ, more properly, if wo 
follow the apostle, called " the righteousnm of God" I need 
not attempt to show. The Catholics teach, that the formal 
cause of our Justification is our own inherent righteousness ; 
that this infused habit or quality of righteousness and sanctity, 
by its own nature, renders us immaculate, innocent, accepted 
of God, and worthy (digTWs) of eternal life ; that this inherent 
righteousness is that which is permanent, produced and im- 
pressed by the Holy Spirit in the justified, and is presumed to 
be in those who cannot work, or furnish an actual righteous- 
ness, equally in infants and those who are asleep, as in adults 
who are awake. According to Bellarmine, this habit of grace 
is maintained by the Tridentine Fathers, under an anathema, 
to be the formal cause of Justification. He maintains, that it 
is BO perfect, that by it we are absolutdy righteous {juati) and 
are so called, and though it is imperfect by some venial admix- 
ture, and needs daily remission, yet it does not cease to be true 
righteousness, and in a certain sense perfect. It is true that 
Vasquez, another Eomish authority, tells us that the doctors 
ipontificios) are not agreed whether Justification in adults is hy 
act or by habit as to form.* Thus though nothing seems to be 
settled in the Eomish Church in respect to the formal cause of 
Justification as consisting in aclu or habitu, yet it is clearly 
maintained, that the formal cause is one or both, and sustains 
the same relation to Justification, as would sinless obedience 
under a system of mere law. Yet they obtrude upon Protestants 
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dec a merely legal ajBtem, whicb is inipoBBible. 

o Vide IWveimnt on Justification, p. 346, 133. 
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this formal came of Juetificatiou, which they themselves ad- 
mit to be undecided as a matter of divine faith.* 

Here I might show in detail, how entirely-gratiiitoua and 
absurd it is, in its seveial parts, and how impossible therefore 
that it should be true, — I might show, as I have done, that 
there is no such thing as original sin in the sense intended ; 
that is, that there is no such thing in man as a created or prop- 
agated property of the mind, which is sin ; nor any original ein 
by the Imputation of Adam's first sin to his posterity ; nor any 
other original sin, or any thing which can be called such, ex- 
cept " the transgression of the law " by him whose sin it is, as 
his own act, done in his own person. Of course thei-e is no 
such thing, in the sense intended, as original sin which is ex- 
tinguished by a principle of grace and charity. Xor can any 
sin in the mind or heart of man, in the nature of things, be 
extinguished by a principle of grace and charity ; for the sin 
in the mind must cease, before the principle of grace and 
charity can exist, and therefore the latter, though it may fol- 
low and thus exclude, can never destroy or extinguish, the 
former. Nor can any principle of grace and charity (i. e., of 
holy love) be infused into the mind prior to or distinct from 
the love itself ; for this, though the effect of divine grace, is the 
only holy or morally right principle. Nor can the supposed 
principle of grace and love, nor the extinction of original sin, 
being in the nature of things incapable of existence, be caused 
or produced hy faith; and of coiu^e, there can be no Juaiifica- 
ti<m, as an act of God producing thin^ which are not, and 
which cannot be. Nor can things which are not and cannot 
be, constitute a subjective state of Jnstitication, of which the 
obedience of Christ is the meritorious cause. Nor can things 
which are not and cannot be, result in a preparation of mind 
for receiving a habit of grace ; nor can any habit of grace re- 
sult from them, rendering us acceptahle to God ; for, how can 
nothing produce something! Or if it be said, that the so-called 
principle of grace and charity is itself holy low, how can it 
be hy faith, when it is a!so alleged that this faith is att&nded 
with contrition, repentance, and love ? How can an antecedent 

° For the foregoing view of tlie Eomisli doctrine of Justification, I refer to tlie 
Decrees of tlie Council of Trent ; to Hagentwcli's Hist, of Doctrine, voi. ii. pp. 39, 
69, 63, 189, 191, 267, 268 ; to Bialiop Davenant on Justification, and to Owen on 
Justidcation, &c. 
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cause or condition be truly said to be attended with its conse- 
quent or effect, especially when tlie two are things so distinct 
that they do not constitute one thing ? If they actually co- 
exist, as alleged in the present case, then why is not the love 
the cause or condition of the faith, as well as the faith the 
cause or condition of the love? Besides, as we shall pres- 
ently see, the faith described often exists without love, and 
therefore does not imply or involve its existence. And further : 
what are tliese two Justifications? The first is the act or oper- 
ation of God, producing in man the specified effect of personal 
holiness,— and in this sense justifying or making just,— and 
thus rendering it consistent with the wisdom and goodness of 
God to j-ustify the believer. Here then are already two Just- 
ifications spoken of, one which is San ctifi cation, conditioned 
on faith, and another on this personal holiness, or Sanctifica^ 
tion ; — a first Justification, which is Sanctification, or the act 
of making the subject personally holy ; and a second, which 
being by the first and its effect, is rendered congruous with the 
wisdom aud goodness of God ! And now what is this second 
Justification, if not an act of God making the subject to stand 
right in relation to the sanctions of law, or acquitting the sub- 
ject of sin and accepting him as righteous? "What else can it 
be imagined to be ? And if it is this, and simply this authori- 
tative act of God— the act of accepting the subject — then how 
can this act of accepting be the same as that which by its effect 
only makes him acceptable f But then again : besides these 
two acts of Justification, which are so palpably different, we 
have another second act of Justification, of which meritorious 
good works, consequent on all that has preceded, are the formal 
ground and procuring cause. These two Justifications, or 
rather these tiree, to say nothing of any more, constitute com- 
plete Justification. What is this ? Not the act of God making 
tiie subject personally and subjectively holy or righteous or 
just; for this act with its effect has already taken place, and 
constitutes the first Justification — which is not a complete Just- 
ification— a thing which it is not. And yet this Justification 
which is not a Justification, is part and parcel of another. But 
wliat is complete Justification? Not good works, nor yet the 
act of God securing good works ; but an act of God consequent 
on all these antecedents, and which therefore is not and cannot 
be any of them nor all of them together. What then is it but 
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a fourth JuetificatioQ ? — and what is this, "but an act of God 
acquitting the siihjeet of tlie penalty of sin, and accepting liim 
as righteous ? What else can it be ? What else can it be con- 
ceived to be? And what is all this but denying, and then con- 
ceding and maintaining, tliat Jnstification is an act of God 
placing the subject right in relation to the sanctions of his iaw ? 
I ask, whether saying that Justification is one thing and not an- 
other, and then asserting it to be the latter, — whether confound- 
ing things that differ, causes with effects, antecedents with con- 
sequents, in a medley of contradictions and absurdities, is the 
scriptural doctrine of Justification? 

Without however dwelling longer on these and otlier absur- 
dities BO plainly involved in the Romish doctiine of Justifica- 
tion, there are some things so prominent and so much insisted 
on in tlie authorized statements of it, that they must be regard- 
ed as its grand and peculiar elements. Among these the fol- 
lowing at least must be included; — 1, That a Tnerely spemda- 
tive assent or hisiorictd belief in Christianity is a meritorious 
of JustificaMon. 2. That Juatijication esaentiaUy 
sofor includes Sanetifoation, or the infusion of a prin- 
eiple of holiness or habit of grace; and, 3. That worhs done 
from this principle are meritorious, and necessary to a complete 



This last proposition respects the grou7id or condition of Just- 
ification rather than its nature, and will therefore be examined 
in another connection hereafter. I say it respects the ground 
or condition of Jnstification, for this second part of Justifica- 
tion presupposes the first — ^ttie infusion of a principle of holiness 
and the peiformance of good works as antecedent and neces- 
sary to it. Tlie word Justification in this connection must be 
used as we have intimated above, if used in the Protestant 
meaning ; i. e,, to denote an authoritative act of God determin- 
ing the subject of liie law to stand right in relation to its sanc- 
tions. Whether good works, or works done from morally right 
principle, are a meritorious condition or ground of Justification 
in this sense of it, will therefore be more properly considered 
when we come to inquire what the scriptural ground or condi- 
tion of Justification is. 

Without proposing fully to examine these propositions, I 
shall as briefiy as may be, attempt to show how entirely un- 
ecriptural they are. I remark then — 
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(1.) That a merdy ^eculative or historical faith is not the 
aondition of Justification. That the Scriptures strongly dis- 
tinguish a merely inteUeetnal assent or historical belief in the 
Gospel from believing with the heart, is plainly conceded in Uie 
very statement of the doctrine now opposed ; for it exhibits 
faith as the condition, and of course as the antecedent of the 
principle of grace infused. It is therefore a kind of faith 
which is prior to a right act or state of the heart. But how 
plainly and abundantly do the Scriptures teach that man is 
not jnstified by such a faith ! Thus John tells ns, that " among 
the chief rulers many believed on him, but because of the 
Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they sliould be put 
ont of the synagogue." (John xii. 4:3 ; and compare Mark viii. 
38. Tide John ii. 23; Luke xviii. 13; Acta viii. 13.) Were 
these more justiiied ? Or were they of those who deny Christ, 
and whom Christ will deny ? " With the heart," says Paul, 
"man believeth nnto righteousness" (Eomans x. 10). And 
again : " Por in Clirist Jesus, neither circnmcision availeth 
any thing nor un circumcision, but faith which worketh by 
love" (Gal. v. 6.) Jude calls it " your most holy faith" (Jude, 
verse 30), How explicit is the apostle James in showing 
that there is a faith which is to no profit; a faith only, wliich 
has no heart, no love, no principle, or spirit of obedience 
in it. He denounces it as a dead faith, KaO'lavr^, according 
to itself, its very nature. He compares it, the faith itself, 
to the body without the spirit. He ascribes it to infernal spir- 
its. "The devils also believed and trembled." Surely such a 
faith, — a faith which they who refuse to confess, and who there- 
fore deny Christ before men, may possess ; a faith whicli neces- 
sarily implies an unholy heart ; a heart without love ; a faith 
which devils possess, — instead of being the means or condition 
of Justification in any sense, must leave the sinner still under 
the powei' and condenmation of sin. I admit tliat an intel- 
lectual belief is necessary, as is also the truth to be believed, 
or a mind to believe, to a change of heart or to a principle 
of holiness in man through grace. But the question now is, 
whether such a faith is certainly connected with this moral 
change in all cases ; or has by promise connected with it the 
infusion of a principle of grace or holy love? This, we have 
seen, the Scriptures plainly deny. Nor is this all. John ex- 
pressly asserts that tnie or saving faith, instead of an antece- 
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dent is a consequent of Regeneration, or of what the Eoman- 
ist calls a principle of grace. "Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ (yeyEWijTcw in tov Osov), is born of God." 
{1 John Y. 1. Compare Acts viii. 37, and Kom. x. 10.) I am 
aware that it is maintained, " that the faith by which a man is 
justified ia attended with contrition, and repentance, and love." 
But is this true of all that can be properly caWed faith f How 
can that faith which is the antecedent condition of personal 
holiness, i. e., of contrition, repentance, and love — a principle 
of grace be Mended with its consequent, except indeed as a 
cause in loose language may bB said to be attended, i. e., fol- 
lowed., with its effect, and is distinct from it, as every cause is 
from its effect? How can this be said in all cases of what is 
properly called faith ? "Was the faith of some of the Jewish 
rulers, who believed and refused to confess Christ, attended 
with these Christian graces ? Is it true of the dead faith which 
James describes, or of the faith of devils, that it is attended 
with contrition, repentance, and love ? Can there be repent- 
ance, or contrition, or love, without Regeneration, or a change 
of heart ? As to repentance or contrition, it is itself a change 
of heart, a principle of holiness or grace. As to love, the apos- 
tle says, " Love is of God, and every one that loveth (his 
brother) is bora of God" (1 John iv. 7). How could the Ro- 
mish doctrine of Justification, in one essential element, be 
more plainly contradicted by Divine authority than it is? 
And yet this error in some form, — the error of making some- 
thing on the part of sinful man the sure means or condition 
of Regeneration, or of that morai change for which man is. 
dependent on the Spirit of God, — the eiTor of making some- 
thing prior to personal holiness, the condition of personal holi- 
ness — something which will secure converting grace, some- 
tbing done without grace, the sure antecedent and condition of 
Regeneration, Sanetitication, Justification, and thus of final 
salvation, — has, in my view, been one of the most common and 
worst errors of the Church of God. It has marred and cor- 
rupted, if not Protestant creeds, much Protestant theology — 
not to say nearly all Protestant preaching ; while it may be re- 
garded in its various forms of exiiibition, as the grand compre- 
hensive error of the Roman Calholic Church, The specific 
form of this error, which connects with a mere speculative 
faith on tlie part of man what the Scriptures call Justification, 
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or, as its advocates explain it, a principle of grace and holiness, 
is plainly nothing less tiian changing and thus falsifying the 
very terms of salvation which God has revealed and fixed be- 
yond all change. I remark — 

(2.) That scriptural Justijication, does not consist of, nor in- 
clwie, the infumyn. of a principle of holiness or habit of grace. 
That scriptural Justification does not consist of the infusion 
of personal holiness, though the contrary is often asserted by 
some prominent Papists, has been conceded by others. Thus 
Naclantua says, " tliat to some there appears to be an inconsist- 
ency between the tlieologieal teachers and the saci-ed Scrip- 
tures, inasmuch as the former maintain Uiat to justify is to make 
(subjectively) righteous, and the latter, that it is to pi'onounce 
righteous." He adds tliat tliis is not so, and confesses that 
" the forensi<! signification of the word is more familiar and 
more obvious in the Scriptures than the otlier;" although he 
still maintains, " that the faithful are not only pronounced, but 
constituted righteous before God." Now what is this but a 
full concession, that the act of God in justifying men, ?is more 
familiarly and obviously exhibited in the Scriptures, is a foren- 
sic act ? What if it be also true, that believers are sanctified 
by another act of God, or constituted righteous by Imputation, 
or in any mode, as the ground of the forensic act, or as in some 
way connected with the forensic act, neither of these acts is the 
forensic act itself; nor does the forensic meaning oi justify 
cease to be obvious in the Scriptures. And what is more, 
nothing appears to show that the forensic meaning so familiar 
and obvious, is not the only scriptural meaning of the word. 
What is this view of the subject, but plainly mistaking the 
ground of Justification for the act itself! 

Again : it is maintained by Papistical writers, that their 
view of Justification as including a principle of holiness, do- 
rives decisive confirmation from the two words of which the 
Latin word is compounded— ^WiMwiyatfeye ; as if these words 
could have no other sense than to make st^je<^vody righteous, 
or to make one the subject of personal holiness. It happens 
however, that the Latin words justifico andjustifcatio aro not 
to be found in any classic writer, and probably Iiave no higher 
authority than Tertnllian or some other Latin Father, who 
coined the Latin word to express a scriptural idea which was 
wholly unknown in heathen use, — that oi justifying in any 
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BCnse a disobedient eubject of law. But especially, the idea 
of infusing a principle of grace or liolinesa into tlie mind of 
man, and tlius changing his moral, character, is unknown in 
any language, except so far as tlie idea has heen derived from 
revelation. From the yeiy nature of the case therefore, this 
idea or meaning of facere juatwn were impossible in classic 
Latin, and the word justifioo or justijlaatio could not be used 
by any good author in the supposed meaning. The idea de- 
noted by this modem Latin word, would be expressed in classic 
Latin, by aliqtiem a culpa Uberare, or innocentem pronuntiare, 
an idea or a conception of an act which one man in the capac- 
ity of a judge can perform in respect to another, and whose 
effect in respect to the latter is such as can in the nature of 
things be thus produced. But the effect of such an act can- 
not be conceived to be either in the nature or the moral char- 
acter of the subject. How is it possible to suppose that this 
as a mere word, which, de wsu, is applicable alike to an act 
of man as well as to an act of God, can denote the making 
one subjectively holy? Can man, as well as God, remw and 
sanctify the heart of his fellow-man ? What then can it be, 
except an act of jurisdiction^ prerogative, or authority, mak- 
ing, determining, or causing some effect, which in the nature of 
things depends on such an act ? To explain somewhat further : 
There is an obvious difference in many cases between the alh 
solute existence of a fact and its relative existence, or its exists 
ence in j-elation to those who are to regard it, and act upon it, 
as a fact. Thus to verify a fact by testimony, does not give 
^solute but relative existence to the fact, — makes or deter- 
mines it to be a fact in relation to those who are to act upon 
it as a fact. Thus property, the ownership of which is liti- 
gated in court, may or may not in truth or in fact belong to 
him who has it not in possession ; and yet the authoritative 
decision of the judge makes it his in an important sense in 
which it was not before, that is, relatively to the possession 
atid use of it. So, Justum facere, to Jmtify, under a system 
of law does not give absolute but relative existence to the 
righteousness of one justified — an existence to be regarded 
and acted upon as real ; — decides that he is to be treated as 
righteous. 

Without here more particularly unfolding the nature of 
tlie acf- of Justification and its effect, what I have now e?"'' 
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is siifBcient to show in one respect what ih& ad is not, and 
■what its effect is not, — in other words, to show, so far as the 
etymology of the word is concerned, that the act of Justifica- 
tion is not that of making another subjectively righteous, or 
personally holy in moral character. Indeed, the act, as de- 
scribed by the Latin words of which the word justify is com- 
pounded, is from the very nature of tlie case, one in which the 
subjective character of the object of the act is, and mast be 
presupposed, ascertained, and proceeded upon, bs, the basis 
and warrant of t!ie act. Nor is this all. Tlie advocates of 
tlie doctrine now opposed, have in their very statement of 
it, distinctly and expressly maintained all that I now assert. 
Thus, they tell ns, that by faith, a principle or habit of grace 
and love is infused into the mind of the believer, and that this 
faith, attended with contrition and love, renders him acceptable 
to God, or renders it congruous with the wisdom and goodness 
of Gh)d to justify the believer! Now in all this, the act of 
God and its effect on the subject in pei'sonal holiness is de- 
scribed, but still it is not the act of Justification ; for it is an 
act of God, which by its effects in personal character, only 
rendere the subject acceptahh to God, and prepares the way 
for the act of accepting him as righteous, i, e., for the act of 
Justifieaiion. So we are told that good works proceeding from 
the principle of grace and love, are the formal ground and pro- 
curing cause of the second Justification, — are the rigliteousness 
with which the believer secures complete Jnstiiication before 
God. What then, according to this scheme, is Justification; 
what, viewed either as a firat or a second, or a complete Justi- 
fication ; what but an act of God, consequent on the personal 
holiness or character of the object of the act? Surely, the act 
of God by which, or by the effects of which, he merely pre- 
pares the believer to ^m justified, or for tlie act of Justification, 
is, not the act of Justification itself. 

Further; neither the Hebrew nor Greek word properly ren- 
dered by the ^orA justify in onr English version, ever denotes 
or includes tlie act or operation of God by his Holy Spirit pro- 
ducing in man subjective holiness. That the Scriptures teach 
this doctrine of Sanctification, as described in those genera! 
terms, I have already attempted to prove. This is also abun- 
dantly admitted and maintained by both Papists and Protest- 
ants. If the views which I have given of this work of the 
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Holy Spirit, and of the nature of the change in man pi-oduced 
by it, be scnptural, then it is not too much to say, that the 
views of this act or work of God, and of its effect in man, 
maintained and inculcated by both Papists and Protestants, 
at least with exceptions which need not be noticed, are 
neither scriptural nor true. According to both, it consists in 
producing some change, even some so-called moral change, 
diverse from the use of his moral powere in right moral 
action ; some moral change anterior to, and distinct from, the 
act or exercise of supreme love to God, or of an elective pref- 
erence of God. But if tlie view which both Papists and Prot- 
estants maintain is unscriptural and false, then it is not incul- 
cated in the use of any scriptural term or language, either 
Hebrew or Greek, And farther still, the scriptural idea or 
conception of the work of God in producing holiness in the 
human lieart— in other words, what is commonly called the 
doctrine of Regeneration or Sanctiiication — was certainly un- 
known to tiie heatlien nations, and of conree cannot be found in 
their languages,— -a fact which shows how vain must be every 
attempt to find a word either in classic Greek or Latin which 
shall express the Eomish doctrine of Justification. Nor is 
this all. It can scarcely be pretended that the idea or concep- 
tion of the work of God in Renovation or Sanctifi cation, was 
imparted to men in the Hebrew language until the time of 
David and the later prophets. Prior to this however, the 
Hebrew word rendered by tlie Greek word dmatdu in the Sep- 
tnagint, and by the English word j'ust'ify in our version, is 
obviously a famiUar terra with a definite and fixed meaning, 
which excludes that given it by the Romanists. Tliere is 
nothing therefore in God's revelation, throughout the patri- 
archal or Mosaic dispensations, which authorizes the doctrine 
or the idea of t!ie work of God's Spirit in producing lioIineSB 
in the human heart, as it is taught in the time of David and 
of the later prophets, Kor is it taught at this period in 
any such particular form as that in which it is revealed in 
the New Testament, especially by the apostles. Tliat there are 
sotne passages iii the Old Testament whicli ascribe the change 
in man's mora) character from sin to holiness to the supernatu- 
ral interposition of God, is in my view undeniable. Still I find 
nothing in these passages which necessarily teaches any thing 
beyond that supernatural intei-position and influence of God, 
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wliich consistB in the revelation of truth in a course of mirac- 
ulous manifestation and confirmation of its divine aiithoi-ity, 
and in this way, or by these means, becomes the author of 
tliis moral change in man ; notliing, which like some passages 
in the INew Testament in the form of explicit and absolide nega- 
tion, assert the vanity and inefficacy of even the fullest revela- 
tion and exhibition of truth in this moral change, witho\it 
another and a further influence from God, So far from this, 
there is not the sliglttest evidence that the New Testament doc- 
trine of Henovation or Sanetification was, up to the time we 
have specified, ever revealed to the human mind, or ever 
thought of by man. At tlie same time, the proof is decisive, 
that the Hebrew word rendered rftsotdw by the Seventy, and 
jv^tify by our translators, had uot such a meaning, since it was 
applied in a general and common meaning to the act of God 
and the act of man as a judge. It is therefore plainly impossi- 
ble that the Hebrew word sliould ever have been used to de- 
note or to include, i. e., to express the idea of tlie act of God 
in Renovation or Sanetification, as this act is unfolded in the 
New Testament, or as it is believed by either Papists and Prot- 
estants. How utterly incredible it is, that our English word 
justify, applied as it is to denote the act of a civil tribunal or 
jndge in relation to a subject of law, should ever be used to 
denote some act or influence of a judge in pi-oducing the 
repentance or renovation of a culprit, when such an act was 
unknown and unthought of, or if thought of, utterly disbe- 
lieved! For the same reaeon, such a meaning of the Hebrew 
Pl^. and the Greek (Jtsotdu, applied to an act of God, must 
from the time of man's apostasy to the time of t!ie apos- 
tles, or at least to tlie time of David, be regarded as wholly 
impossible and incredible. How the Hebrew or Gj-eek word 
ever acq^uired such a meaning, or that it ever did or ever 
could, has not been shown, nor could it be; for the fact is one 
which, in the circumstances of the ease, conld not exist, and 
therefore cannot be proved. 

Again: no passage of Scripture is or can be adduced, for 
which such a meaning as that now opposed, can be claimed 
with the slightest plausibility. To be satisfied of this, we need 
only refer to some in which the word occure. Luke x. 29 : 
"He willing to justify himself." Does this mean willing to 
tanctify himself? Luke xvi. 15: "Ye are they which jus- 
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tify joui'selvea." Does this mean ye are they which sanctify 
yourselves? Hatt. xii. 37: "For by thy words thou shalt 
\ie justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned." If 
justified here means sanctified or made suhjectively ?uily, then 
condemned, its opposite, means made subjeeHvely wicked. Are 
such to be the results of words on the jndgment-dayi Prov. 
svii. 15: "He i^a.i justifi^th the wicked, and he that con- 
demnetli the righteous, even they both are an abomination 
to the Lord." Shall we then suppose that one who should 
make the wicked inherently righteous, would be an abomina- 
tion to the Lord? Rom. ii. 13: "The doers of the law shall 
be wsiySfit?." One would suppose such to be subjectively 
holy or righteous already without Juslifieation. Rom, iii. 20 : 
"Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight." Does this mean that by perfect sin- 
less obedience to the law ; or, according to Catholic interpre- 
tation, that by mere external conformity to the law, none 
shall be made subjectively holy by the Holy Spirit? Rom. 
iv. 2 : " If Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof 
to glory." Does this mean, that if he were made subjectively 
holy by the grace of the Divine Spirit, or as Catholics must 
interpret, sanctified hy merely external works, he hatli whereof 
to glory? Here I might refer to numerous other passages to 
show how groundless is the supposition, that to justify means 
to sanctify ; but a few will suffice. And firet, to those in 
which Justification is said to he not by works of law, and is 
said to "be hy faith. In all these, one and the same thing is said 
not to be by works of law, which is said to he by faith. Unless 
then we understand tlie former to assert the inept and nonsen- 
sical proposition that none are sanctitied by perfect obedience 
to law, we cannot underetand the latter to teach that we are 
sanctified by faith, or that we are sanctified at all. 

In another class of passages. Justification is clearly shown to 
be tlis opposite cf condemnation (Isa. i. 8, 9 ; Prov. xvii. 15 ; 
Rom. V. 18, and viii. 83, 34). If then Justification is or in- 
cludes San ctifi cation, or the infusion of inherent righteousness 
by the Holy Spirit, then its opposite, condemnaiion denotes the 
infusion of inherent wickedness by the Holy Spirit. If this, 
revolting and false as it is, be not the meaning of condemna- 
tion, then Justification cannot denote or imply Sanctification. 

In another class of texts, great prominence is given to the 
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act of God called the forgiveness of sin. We are taught to pray 
that he would forgive our trespaseee as we forgive those who 
trespass against iis. (Vide also Mark, iii. 29.) Does this act 
of God include the act of Sanctification ? 

The Scriptures very clearly and abundantly teach, that a per- 
fectly obedient subject of law, were there any such, should be 
jvMified. But how can such a subject of law either be sancti- 
fied or need to be sanctified by the Holy Spirit ? 

In other instances, the same thing is described by other lan- 
guage ; as imputing righteousness without works of law, as 
" covering sins," as " not remembering sins," as " the remis- 
sion of sins which are past," or the passing over of sins before 
committed, as " saving and delivering from wrath," " redemp- 
tion from the curse of the law," by Christ's " being made a 
curse for us," &c., &c. Now I ask, does tliis language denote 
or imply Sanctification ? The question is not, whether accord- 
ing to other Scriptures those who are justified are also sancti- 
fied, but whether the Scriptures do not exhibit Justification 
and Sanctification as distinct acts of God; and particularly 
whether in the passages now cited, the language conveys or 
expresses in the remotest marmer the idea of Sanctification. 
Whether the work of Renovation or Sanctification by the Spirit 
of God, by any jnst intei-pretation of the numerous passages 
referred to, could be derived or even conjectured. 

Again : I might add, that the formal, essential, or real act of 
Justification takes place on the judgment-day and not till then. 
I am aware that the question, whim, is the helimer justifisd, has 
often been discussed by theologians. One thing however, is 
undeniable, — that the Scriptures unequivocally teach an act 
of Justification on the part of God which takes place on the 
last great day of account, when all nations shall be assembled 
before him. Here then at least is one act of Justification on 
the part of God, which is not, and does not include the act of 
Sanctification, unless indeed we suppose it deferred till after 
the resurrection of believers from the dead. I am aware 
that the Scriptures often speak of believers as justified in the 
present tense, or in the present life, or when they believe. 
This however, is necessarily to be understood as nothing more 
than the language of anticipation, — a common and natural 
mode of speaking in analogous cases. Were I to propose to 
you to obtain from the governor of the State the pardon of an- 
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other, onr matua! acquaintance, and were you Ijy making the 
supposed application, to obtain his assurance that he should 
be pardoned on some future day appointed for a public formal 
doing of all such acts, in announcing the fact to me or othere, 
what more natural than for me to say, in the present time, 
" he is pardoned." Indeed, if tliis ia not the usage of the 
Scriptures on this subject, how is it that the future tense is so 
often used to descnbe the time of the act, as, " hath everlast- 
ing life and shall not come into condemnation ?" (John v. 24.) 
Other famihar examples need not be given. Be this as it may, 
there is one act of God entirely distinct from Sanctification, 
called Justification, to take place on the great day of the reve- 
latwn of the righteous judgment of God, 

I would here remark, tliat I know of no attempt on tlie part 
of any Catholic author to prove that the word jv^ify-, d&iwtes 
or includes Sanctification, except from an assumed etymological 
meaning of the word — which, as I claim to have shown, neither 
the JjaXia justijico^ nor the Greek Sikcuou, nor the Hebrew p"}^, 
can in any case possibly bear. With what reason, or rather, 
with what decisive proof to the contrary, is it pretended that 
Justification in the Scriptures is, or includes Sanctification "i 

Here however, it ought to be stated, that a Protestant writer, 
Ludovicus Be Blanc, in an attempt to reconcile the opinions of 
Catholics and Protestants on this important subject, concedes 
to tlie fonner, that the word diKaidu, in several instances in the 
New Testament denotes the act of Sanctification. A bare in- 
spection of these passages would, in my view, be quite suffi- 
cient to show this construction of the passages referred to, to be 
entirely groundless, and even to prove the contrary. And 
with this remark, I should be satistied to leave them without 
examination, had not Beza, Osiander, and some other Protest- 
ant theologians of distinction maintained, and were there not 
some even among us, who hold the same opinion. 

There are two assumptions on this subject, which demand 
a more thorough examination than, so far as I know, they 
have received. One I'especte the scriptural use of the word 
dyio^w (to sanctify) ; the other the words djvi^u and xaBapi^tj. 
It is often assumed by both Protestants and Catholics, that 
these denote in certain connections, the work of God in pro- 
ducing holiness of heart either in its beginning or in its pro- 
gress, or in both. K this be conceded in some sense of the 
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language, I have already said enough to show, that t!ie sub- 
jective change in the mind is not wliat Protestanta and Cath- 
olics most commonly maintain, viz., some change other than 
that which consists essentially in the morally right exercise of 
the heart or affections. And further: I cannot but think that 
■what may be called the Augnstinian, as distinguished from 
the Pelagian view of the New Testament use of the word 
dyid^u, deserves a more thorough investigation than it haa 
had from modem critics and theologians. I will only say on 
this topic, that the generic meaning of the word is evidently, to 
consecrate, and that to obtain from the mere word itself or 
even from its connection, the meaning of an act of God pro- 
ducing personal holiness, is more dilEciilt than is commonly 
supposed. The other assumption to which I refer is, that 
redemption or deliverance from sin {a&i^etv oTrfi ruyv dfiapriMv, 
Matt. i. 21 ; KaOapi^etv d-rrb -ndarj^ dfiaprla^, 1 John, i. T, 9 ; com- 
pare Titus ii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 18, and others) by the b!ood of 
Christ, is, as Sociniane maintain, or at least, includes, the act of 
God in delivei-ing from the power of sin. While I admit that 
the work of the Holy Spirit in delivering us from the dominion 
of sin is through Christ, I do not understand, aa many do, those 
passages which ascribe cleansing from sin, redeeming from 
iniquity, to the llood of Christ, as including this work of the 
Holy Spirit. To take away sin, was with the Hebrews one 
and the same thing as to take away jyimishment {vide Isa. 
liii.) ; the idea of delivering from sin, taking it away, &c., 
being uniformly assumed on the ground of repentance and ref- 
ormation; tliat is, on the antecedent condition of personal 
holiness. But I cannot here dwell on this part of the subject, 
and proceed to consider some of the principal texts which are 
relied on to show that Justification is the same thing as Sane- 
tification. These I shall examine as briefly as may be. 

Kom. viii. 30 : " Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them 
he also called, and whom he called, tliem he also justified, and 
whom he justified, them he also glorified." It is claimed to be 
incredible, that the apostle in this euumeration of blessings, 
should omit that of personal holiness ; and that he has done bo, 
unless he used the viotA justified, to denote it. I answer first, 
that no one is competent to decide what the apostle would or 
would not omit in such an enumeration ; and secondly, that he 
has not omitted, but fuUy expressed the blessing of personal 
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holineBS, in the plirase, "them he called." This calling is evi- 
dently what dJviDea have termed effecHal calling. (Vide Rom. 
i. 7 ; and compare 1 Cor. i. 2 ; Itom. viii, 28 ; Eph. iv. 1, 
i, &c.) 

1 Cor. vi. 11: "And such were some of you; but ye are 
waehed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of onr God." If being washed, 
sanct^d, justified, are not here distiuguiehed as different 
things by the form of expression, especially by the repetition 
of aXXd (hut ye are, &c.), it would be difficult to say how they 
could be at all. But it is said that JusUfieaivm is here as- 
cribed to the Spirit of God, whose work it is to renew and 
sanctify ; and must therefore mean Sanctifieation. One would 
suppose that the washing and t/ie saneiifying, including noth- 
ing less than moral Eenovation or personal holiness by the 
Holy Spirit, and the known condition of Justification, and all 
being in the name of Christ, would be quite sufficient to author- 
ize the apostle's form of speaking ; since all the specified bless- 
ings come only in the name of Christ, and are directly or indi- 
rectly by the Holy Spirit. 

Tit. iii. 5, 6, 7: "Kot by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us by the 
washing of Regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; that being justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life," It is said that ac- 
cording to this passage, our Justification includes our Sanctifi- 
eation. K by this be meant, that Justification by grace *m- 
pUes Renovation or Sanctificati<tn, this is admitted. But how 
does this prove that it is Sanctifieation ? How directly opposed 
this declaration of the apostle is to the Romanist view of Just- 
ification, 18 obvious from a very brief exposition of it. The 
apostle then expressly asserts that we are saved not by works 
(tuv iv dutaioavvji) which are in righteousness, i. e., constitute a 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his mercy, 
by the moral purification and Renovation of the Holy Ghost ; 
that we, being justified by his grace, i. e,, that being saved by 
the moral purification and Renovation of the Holy Spirit, 
should he made heirs, &e. Now, is being justified by his grace, 
the same thing as being morally purified and renovafed by the 
Holy Ghost? Such tautology is not after the manner of this 
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apostle; wliile the phrase "justified freely by his grace," in 
Eom. iii. 24, will admit of no such meaning, as some, and even 
Eosenmiiller, have given it in this passage in Titus. 

Kev. xxii. 11 : " And he that is righteous, let him he rights 
eons still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still." In respect 
to the first clause in this passage, the readings are various ; and 
one which is preferred by many is, for 6ticaio07irGi hi, to read 
diKaioavvip' notijadrta erf — work righteousness siUl. Retaining 
the common reading the question is, what is the A diKaio^l I 
answer, he who on any ground stands right in relation to legal 
sanctions ; in other words, is accepted of God. Hence the dec- 
laration ia, that he who is in this state of acceptance and favor 
witli God shall continue in it. Bnt whether we adopt this 
meaning or change the reading for another, one thing is clear, 
this clause does not respect subjective personal righteousness in 
the sense of personal holiness produced by 8ancti;fication ; for 
how then conld tlie apostle repeat the same thought ia the nest 
clause, " and he that is holy, let him be holy still?" To work 
righteousness is to do good works, with wliich Justification is 
connected. 

These are the only passages in the New Testament which are 
relied on for that view of the doctrine of Justification now op- 
posed, while the words diKaioi^ and diKoiioitai are used it is said, 
thirty-six times. If we have rightly interpreted the four passa- 
ges, they not only will not bear the meaning opposed, but ex- 
clude it, and require another, as they plainly do in all other in- 
stances. 

Again : in proof that Justification is not and does not in- 
clude Sanctification, I appeal to the scriptural exhibition of the 
Moral Grovemment of God. If Moral Govei-nment is any 
thing, it implies a Moral Governor, a law with its requisite 
sanctions, subjects, a holdfng and calling to account, a judg- 
ment and a retribution. And if in the Scriptures God has re- 
vealed himself to men in any relation, it is the prominent, 
grand, and most august ; that to which all things else are sub- 
servient —tiie relation of a Moral Euler and Judge. What else 
is presented to us but God in his administration of a system of 
law and grace ! Consider his works of creation, his ways of 
providence, his varied and wonderful dispensations ; man cre- 
ated in liis image, his law given, and at first obeyed amid the 
beauties of paradise, and with the joys of communion with his 
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Maker, and then disobeyed with the curse in exile, and in the 
sorrows and groans and death of a sinful world ; the promised 
redemption, with its superabounding grace to retain and bless ; 
the patriarchal altars with their victims, and their holocaust 
fires kindled from heaven ; the calling of Abraham and its cov- 
enant of grace and life anew, and more fully unfolded in the 
seed promised to bless all nations ; Egyptian bondage, with its 
task-masters and years of oppression and cruelty; and then its 
deliverance by the outstretched arm of Omnipotence; sojourn- 
ers in a strange land; heaven and earth shaken to reclaim tliem 
from idolatry to the service of the only living and true God ; 
the desert, with its cloud by day and pillar of fire by night, its 
famine of food and drink, its smitten rock and gushing waters ; 
Sinai with its terrors ; Israel in the promised land flowing with 
milk and honey; God, their national king and tutelary Deity; 
their captivities and redemptions ; the fullness of time, the har- 
binger to prepare the way of the Lord calling to repentance ; 
the Messiah, God manifest in the flesh ; the Gospel, its teach- 
ings, its glad tidings of great joy to all people; its Atonement, 
its miracles, its mission of the Holy Ghost in the Renovation 
and Sanctification of men, its resurrection of the dead, its im- 
mortality brought to light ; its progress, its actual and predict- 
ed triumphs, its millennium of holiness and happiness in a new 
heavens and new earth, its flnal judgment announced with the 
arehangel's voice and the trump of God, the melting elements 
and a burning world, the great white throne, the Son of man 
tliereon, the dead, small and great, standing before him, the 
deeds of all laid open, every heart searched, every secret thing 
revealed ; and now the flnal resistless decree, the authoritative 
act of the Judge, placing those already sanctified by grace, the 
righteous, on his right hand, and the wicked on his left. And 
has the former of these, the final act of God, that by which he 
consummates all his other acts, and accomplishes hia highest 
and greatest design toward tiie children of men, no name ? 
While the Scriptures call his authoritative act in i-espect to the 
viewed, eoTidemnati&n, do they make so little account-of his 
authoritative act toward the righteous as not to name it? 

I only add, that the Komaniats, in holding that inherent right- 
eoiisneBs, Sanctification, and good works are the formal cause, 
the meritorious ground of Justification, fully concede in respect 
to the nature of Justificcdiim, all that Protestants maintain. 
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The Romanist fully admits the act of tlie remission of sin on 
the part of God. But no mind which can thus distinguish the 
act of Renovation or Sanctification from that of remission, can 
at the same time not regard them as distinct ; nor can it con- 
ceive of the remission of sins as an act of God, except in the 
capacity of lawgiver and judge, nor without connecting with 
it the act of placing the subject right in relation to sanctions 
of law, or in a state of acceptance with the offended lawgiver. 
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1. GenenI classical meaning of inuntn.—Jntaix u conceiveil by Ibe ai 
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Adapted to a pecnliar sjst^n. .. ,^ _ 

vtngB vt the lerm In the Scriptures.-^ ustlBcttlon not gynonjmnns with jiardim.- 
re^scl J Liati nidation as Ri«rilorloiiB.-lnaDeQce of ascrlfli»&— Mistake of Uie Kon 



Having shown that JiistificatioD as an act of God in respect 
to men, is not nor does inclnde that of Sanetiiication, or of mak- 
ing the heart morally right, I have set aside the view of the 
natwre of Justification which has heen most directly and chiefly 
opposed to what I deem the scriptural one. The question in 
its positive form stil! remains to be answered, viz., What is the 
Sariptural view of the nature of this act of Oodf The an- 
swer to this question will not only reveal more fnlly the error 
which I have already attempted to expose in respect to the 
nature, but will serve to correct others in regard to the condi- 
tion and the ground of the act. I proceed then to say, that 

Justification, as an act of &od in the relation of Lamgi/mr 
and Judge of men is authoritative — making, or causing, or de- 
termining a disobedient subject of his law to stand relatively 
right in respect to its sanctions,' not according to the principles 
of distrihitive justice, hut according to the jprincvples of general 
jusUce and of genm-al ienevolence. 

This view of the nature of this act of God I propose to illus- 
trate and confirm by examining the vanous uses and applica- 
tions of the word Justification or Justify, with the equivalent 
word in Ilehrew, Greek, and Latin, as applied in the different 
circumstances of men by difi'erent nations, and also by them in 
different connections. I propose to consider — 

I. The use and meaning of the word Sikoiogi, as a classic word 
employed in a heathen sense ; and — 
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11. As a seriptural word, employed in a biblical sense, or 
under a system of grace. 

I. The use and meaning of the word iJtiHwow as a classic word 
employed in a heathen sense. 

The reason for giving particular attention to this word, is its 
use both by the Seventy and by the New Testament writers as 
equivalent to the Hebrew word p'lS, both of which in Latin 
are rendered hy jusiijico, and in English by justify. The He- 
brew word being exclusively used under a system of facts and 
truths peculiar to a revelation from God, and the Greek word 
used in a classic heathen sense, could not otherwise be exact 
synonyms. The Hebrew word then must control, modify, and 
determine the meaning of the Greek word when used by the 
Seventy, and also by the New Testament writers ; so that the 
Greek word if correctly used, must in biblical usage (and the 
same must be true of the Latin) be employed in a meaning 
equivalent to that of the Hebrew. The Greek iStstwow as a 
classic word, used in a heathen and forensic sense, was em- 
ployed in relation to a system of mere law ; whereas the He- 
brew word pi's, was used only in relation to a system of law 
and grace combined. The Greek word diKotod) when used by 
the Seventy, or by the New Testament writers, if properly em- 
ployed must be Hebraized, and mean tlie same as the Hebrew 
word pis ; for neither can be used in the Scriptures to denote 
an act of God, except in a system of law and gi'ace combined. 
This use of the Greek word by the New Testament writers is, 
as we may see hereafter, undeniable. Hence it becomes highly 
important to ascertain the meaning of diKai6<j as a classic word 
used in a heathen, especially in a forensic sense, under a sys- 
tem of mere law, that we may determine the changes in its 
meanings, if such exist, from classic to Hellenistic use, or 
as Greek conformed to Hebrew ideas. I proceed then, to con- 
sider — 

L The use and meaning of the word Akoiow, a classic word 
employed in a heathen sense. 

Here its most general meaning in this use wiil iirst deserve 
attention, and then its genera! /'wemaic meaning. 

1. Its general meaning in classic wse.— In this, the word 
diKoioui denotes to make relatively rigid; or tlius,it denotes the 
act, either personal or impersonal, of making, causing, deter- 
mining, either a person or thing to be relatively right, 
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This act like every other, has an object on -wliicli or in re- 
epect to wbich, it produces its own peculiar effect or change, 
and which otlierwise neither would nor could he effected. This 
effect or change is not in the character, nature, or qualities of 
the object of the act, but only in the relation of the object to 
the manner in which it is to be practically regarded and treated, 
as this is conseq^uent upon and determined by the act. 

This view of the general meaning of tlie word Akoiow, may 
be confirmed by some observations on the derivation and form- 
ation of the word. 

Tlie word A'kjj is the original root of a family of words com- 
pounded of it, with various terminations. Hence diKato^ ; and 
hence again, iJwafdw. The adjective from which the verb seems 
to be more directly derived, appears to be equivalent to our 
English word just. The great Christian idea of henevoleTuie, 
universal, disinterested lime, was not known to the heathen. In 
the conceptions of the wisest heathen philosophers, ^wfo'ce ap- 
pears to have been the comprehensive virtue — the element 
and essence of all virtue. Piety was inculcated chiefly, if not 
wholly, to prevent crimes hostile to the peace and prosperity 
of tlie State, and consisted not in the love, but in tliat servile 
fear of the gods which sought to appease their anger and to 
propitiate their favor. Hence justice, as the great cardinal 
virtne as related to the welfare of civil society — justice to indi- 
viduals and justice to the State— jnstice viewed as conformity 
to those established usages and customs which had the force of 
law, as well as to law itself — was among the heathen nations, 
and especially among the Greeks and Uomans, the pre-eminent 
and comprehensive virtne — the sum and perfection of moral 
excellence, which secured the favor of gods and of men, and 
60 of the government of the nation. 

Justice as the comprehensive virtue, " a constant will or dis- 
position to render to every one his due," would exist and 
necessarily be spoken of under a great variety of specific 
forms, among which what we call the admmistration of jus- 
tice, or doing justly by the civil magistrate or judge, would be 
peculiarly prominent. This act of the judge, causes, makes, 
determines, not the character or subjective relation of the ob- 
ject of the act as obedient or disobedient to law, for he is in 
every respect one or the other before the act of the j udge, — but 
this as an authoritative act, canses, makes, determines, only tke 
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relation, of the object of the act to the manner in whieh he is 
to le practicaVy regarded and treated, as this wholly depends 
on and is determined bj it. It is essential to the very nature 
and design of civil government, that in certain cases there 
should be such an authoritative act ; and that it be the only- 
ground, cause, or determining antecedent of the relation of sub- 
jects of law to the m.annm' in which they are to be practically 
regarded and treated by the State. 

Besides this particular act of justice, or making relatively 
just or right, there would be many others both toward persons 
and things, which would more or less resemble and yet also 
differ from it. Hence all such, including the act of the judge, 
having a common nature, would have a common name, denot- 
ing the common idea of making relatively just or right. Tliis 
would of course be a generic term in relation to all the species 
included under it, and the species under it, if determined at all, 
must be determined, not by the general word, which ia equally 
applicable to all the species, but by the known nature of the 
subject or logical connection. 

It may be well to say here, that the idea we are now defin- 
ing, that of TuakiTig relaUvdy right, is not the same as that of 
doing right. The act may be one particular form, of doing 
right. But then there are many others, e. g., feeding the 
hungry, clotlung the naked, &c., which cannot be denoted by 
the word Stuaioui. Especially is it to be noticed, that this word 
cannot be used to denote the act of making its object right or 
just mf^ectively or inh^renUy, but only relatively, or in rela- 
tion to the manner in which the object is to be regarded for 
practical purposes, or in which he or it is to be treated. 

Having made these explanatory remarks, I proceed to show 
that in its most general classic meaning, the word iJiKoiou de- 
notes the act, either personal or impersonal, of making, eaus- 
i/ng, determining, either a person or thing to he relatively just or 
right ^ or just or right in relatian to the manner in which he or 
Uistohe regarded for practical pmposes, or in which he or it 
is to he i/reaied. In support of this definition I allege, 

In the firet place, the authority of lexicographers. This 
kind of evidence is of course not demonstrative ; but, as it must 
be in all such cases, probable or moral evidence, or evidence 
by induction. Lexicographers for the most part unfortunately 
attempt to give, not the most general meanings . of even im- 
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portant words ; but some, many, or inost of their particular or 
specific meanings, as these are deterniiued by the logical con- 
nection in actual usage. Now it is only from these specific 
meanings of a word, that its generic or general one can be 
ascertained, for this is common to all the specific meanings. 
So far then as the induction or bringing together of these spe- 
cific meanings approximates perfection, — -for on no subject can 
it be assumed to be known to be absolutely perfect, — and results 
in one which is common, the evidence is reliable ; in other 
words, while it is the only kind of which the nature of the ease 
admits, it is prima facie evidence, or that which is to be re- 
lied on, in the absence of all evidence to the contrary. The 
facts, — tlie instances of the specific meanings of the word SiKa- 
i6a in its classic nse, given in good lexicons, — are not all that 
might be given, and yet are in such variety as to render it 
highly probable tliat the meaning which is common to them 
all, is the common and generic meaning of the word. Assum- 
ing then, as I am authorized to do, that this is true, until some 
evidence to the contrary is furnished, I maintain that the 
meaning which I have specified is that which is common to all 
these cases, and is therefore general or generic. No one who 
will look into a good Greek lexicon will deny that the mean- 
ing which I have specified is common to all these cases. Un- 
til then lie adduces at least one instance of its use in a specific 
meaning which shall furnish an exception to the common one 
now claimed, he is bound to admit this to be the common and 
of course the general meaning of the word. In support of the 
present definition, I allege. 

In the second place, the derivation and formation of the 
woi'd rf(Ka(d(J, All, or nearly all the Greek verbs formed in the 
same manner as this, denote the act of making, -causing, deter- 
mining, not a subjective or intrinsic eifect or change in the ab- 
solute nature of the subject, but a relative effect or change. Take 
as examples the following ; deiigXidot, d^idu, bfioiou, tsXu6o), vl6(o, 
djidu, ■naXaiou. A like mode of compounding woi'ds, is found 
in the Latin language, as in glorifico, verijico, &c., and in 
English, as in glorify, verify, &c,, to denote an act, making, 
or causing a relative effect or change. But what is making 
or causmg an effect in such cases ? Not making or causing 
an effect which it is impossible and inconceivable should be 
made or caused. To illustrate by some examples will show 
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tiiat the effects in the casea now referred to are inei'ely rel- 
ative. In what eeiise then of making or causing a founda- 
tion, can the verb QeiieXtou be used ? Not surely in that of 
making or causing an effect in the intrinsic nature of the 
material, e. g., of a rock or other substance, but in the sense of 
making or causing it to sustain the new and peculiar relation 
Bpeciiied. So the verb vl6u, is not to cause the object of the 
act to be a son in every respect, but to make or cause him to be 
a son in every respect in which he can be, as having the rela- 
tion and place, and receiving the treatment of a son. I might 
illustrate the same thing by Latin words of like composition, as 
glorijku) when applied to God, and by English words, as I have 
already done in respect to the word verify. It admits per- 
haps of a question, whether the words mortify, vimify, and 
perhaps soine few others, which have been regarded as excep- 
tions to the rnle now stated, are real exceptions, 

I do not affino that none of this class of words denote in any 
case the making or causing of a eiAjectwe effect or change, as 
distinguished from that which is relati/iie. If however there be 
any such, which I doubt, they must be decisively shown to 
be such by the nature of the case, or by other equally decisive 
proof. This however, can impart no doubt to those in which 
this cla^ of words must at least, have the meaning of causing 
a relative effect or change, and in which there is no evidence 
of any other. Such, as I claim, is the fact in respect to all or 
nearly all the class of words now under consideration. Ilence 
arises a strong presumption from the mere formation of such a 
word, that it denotes the making or causing only of a rdati/oe 
effect, and this is prima faei£ evidence — evidence decisive that 
such is its only meaning, until proof to the contrary is adduced. 
These remarks are strikingly applicable to the word dtKai6(,i. It 
is confessedly used to denote the act of making, causing, a, rela- 
tive effect, or change ; and until it be shown that it has also 
some other or further meaning, the proof is decisive that such 
is the only one. I allege. 

In the third place, that the idea of the production of virtue 
or lioliness in the human heart, is entirely foreign to the 
heathen mind. This fact has been fully proved in another 
place. Unless then wo can suppose men to express in words, 
ideas which they have not in their minds, it 'n absolutely in- 
credible and impossible, tliat the word SiK<u&tc in classic use, 
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should denote fhe act of making or causing the object of the 
act to be subjectively just, or rights or righieous. It coofess- 
edly denotes the act of making /Wa^c?y just or right, — -just or 
right in relation to the manner in which the object of the act is 
to be regarded for practical purposes, and of course t-o be treated. 
This therefore, so far as the main thing at issue is concerned, is 
the whole general classic meaning of the word Jikoiou. 

With this view of the general meaning of rftKotdtj, as a clas- 
sic word, it is obvious that ia its classic use it must have, as we 
commonly speak, many pariieular meanings, for it is applied 
Uke our word justify/ to both persons and things. It is not 
necessary to my present purpose to trace these in detail, but 
only to say what will not be questioned, that among tliera a 
forensie meaning is both prominent and common. To this par- 
ticular use of the word I now call attention, with the design to 
ascertain as proposed — 

2. Its general forensic meaning in classic use. — In this mean- 
ing and use, the word being employed of course iu a heathen 
sense and under a system of mere law, denotes 

An authoritative act of a judge, making, cau^sing, determin- 
ing a particular relation of a subject of law to its sanctions, 
as one to he aciudlly rewarded or actiudly punished, according 
to m^dy legal principles. 

To explain my meaning more fully, I remark, that the condi- 
tion of a subject of mere law, whether obedient or disobedient, 
nrfay be viewed as absolute and relative. His subjective act of 
obedience as fulfilling the claim of law and entitling to its re- 
ward, and his subjective act of disobedience as violating the 
claim of law and exposing to its penalty, may each be consid- 
ered as an absolute condition resulting necessarily from the 
subject's own act and the nature of law. But this condition of 
the subject of law is changed by the authoritative act of the 
judge, which makes, causes, or determines the existence of a 
new relation to the sanctions of law, viz., tliat the subject is to 
be actually rewarded or punished. This relation depends on, 
and is made or caused solely by the act of the judge, and may 
be called a relative condition. These things, the condition of 
a subject of law as it depends on his own act, and as it is 
changed by the act of the judge in its relation to legal sanc- 
tions, differ so widely and essentially that they demand a care- 
ful consideration. 
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There is an obvious and important difference between giving 
an absolute existence to a fact or thing in many cases, and giv- 
ing it a relative existence, especially in reiation to its being 
practically regai-ded and acted upon as real. Thus in cases 
inntinierable, the fact depends for this relative existence on a 
different cause or act from that which gives it its absolute ex- 
istence. To verify a fact by testimony does not give absolute 
existence or truth to it, but makes, causes, or determines it to 
he a fact for practical purposes, or to be acted upon as such 
when otherwise it could not be. The authoritative act of a 
judge makes the litigated property of its owner his property 
in one respect, in which otherwise it is not his property j-ela- 
tively to his possession and nse of it. In like manner the 
authoritative judgment of the supreme tribunal of the land in 
respect to one on trial for a crime, does not give absolute exist- 
ence to his standing in respect to the sanctions of law, but only 
a relative existence, or an existence to be regarded and acted 
upon as real. Accordingly, I maintain that the Greek word 
rffKOiow when used as now supposed, denotes an authoritative 
act of a judge, making, causing, determining the condition or 
standing of a subject of law in respect to its sanctions, not 
absolutely, for this is already done either by his obedience or 
disobedience, bnt relatively, and so far as it can determine it, 
which is so far as it is to be acted upon. 

Further; this word as classic Greek, used in the manner 
now supplied, whatever it may be as Hellenistic Greek, is not 
synonymons with our English word justify. As a general 
forensic term in classic use, it denotes siwply a Just or right 
judgment, either in acquittin^g or cimdeffining. From the mere 
act of the judge nothing could be inferred concerning the inno- 
cence or guilt of the object. This act simply determines the 
standing or relation of the subject in regard to the sanctions of 
law in that respect in which it depends, and in some respect it 
does depend on such an act. The absolute fact is, either that 
tlie subject is obedient and ought to be rewarded, or he is dis- 
obedient and ought to be punished. But which of these is the 
fact, and the one to be acted upon in retribution, is in one most 
important respect undetermined, and must remain so until the 
act of the judge decides it. In other words, it must in this 
respect remain non-existent until there be an act of authority 
and jurisdiction determining the fact, and so giving it existence 
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as one to be acted upon in conferring the reward for obedience 
or inflicting the penalty for dieobedieuce. This act of author- 
ity and jurisdiction under a merely legal system, must be 
assumed in practical life to be right or just in the broad sense 
of being in accordance with the principles of distributive and 
general justice, and also with those of general benevolence. 
These under an equitable system of mere law are ever in har- 
mony, for what is demanded in such a case by any is demanded 
by all of them,* 

According to what has now been said in the way of expla- 
nation, we And the facts and ihe proof of tliem. "We find that 
the Greek word under consideration was used by the classic 
Greek wntere in the general forensic meaning now specified ; 
i. e., to denote a just or right judgment, either in acquitting or 
condemning. Suidas in his lexicon, referring only to classic 
authority, says " that the word was used to denote a right or 
just judgment either in acquitting or condemning." The same 
thing will appear by referring to any good Greek lexicon, 
classical or biblical. Dr. Owen cites an instance of this use 
of the English word yws(//j^, from a treaty between the English 
and Scotcli in tlie time of Edward VI., in the clause, " that if 
any one committed a crime lie should be justified on trial." 
That such was the general forensic meaning of the word dtsoidu 
as a classic word, is confirmed by another consideration, that it 
is used as the opposite of aSiKsu, to act unjustly, and in a foren- 
sic sense to judge unjustly. Thus it appears, that as a classic 
word it was not used as a forensic term in the same as its Hel- 
lenistic meaning, nor as that of our English word Justify. 
However, its most general classic meaning may have been, as 
we shall see it was, perpetuated, viz., to make relatively right 
or Just; yet its gaxi&r&l forensic meaning under a merely legal 
system, was not and could not be perpetuated under a system 
of grace. The act of the judge in the former sense would be 
impo^ible, there being no obedient subject to be acquitted, 
and none of course to whom the word could, with the least 
ti'uth or propriety, be applied to an obedient subject. 



" It may be well to pay here what I claim to have Tiefore Bhown, that while 
dietributive jiistioe rcquira the obedient subject to be rewaiiied in all drcviin- 
stances, it does not require that the disobedient subject should be punished in 
all circuDiGtancea. 
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Having tliu8 attempted to ascertain tlie general and also the 
general forensic meaning of the Greek word Asaidw as a clas- 
sic word, and as used m a heathen sense under a system of 
mere law, I now proceed to consider it— 

II, As a scriptural word, or as employed in a hiblical sense. 

Here, if I nnstake not, we shall tind that the word is greatly 
modified and changed when compared with its classic use, as 
it is employed under a system of grace ; aad that while it re- 
tains, as we might be sure it would, its most general classic 
meaning, it is not used in its general foremic meaning as a 
classic word. As these things may need confirmation, I pro- 
ceed to show — 

1. That the most general meaning of the word as used in the 
Scriptures, is the same as its most general meaning in its classic 
use, which is the act of making, causing, or determining either 
a person or thing to he relati'uely right or just. 

The difference between what I have called the absolute and 
the rdative existence of a fact, has been already sufficiently 
illustrated. Tliis, as accurately recognized in the use of lan- 
guage, especially in the use of that class of active verbs which 
are applied onhj to the production of relative effecte, cannot 
be denied, and ought not to be overlooked, it being easily and 
surely, and I may say necessarily determined, by the known na- 
ture of the subject. This is manifest beyond all contradiction 
in respect to many words, and as we now maintain, in respect 
to 'Jt«(wfi(j in Greek, p-a in Hebrew, ^/w^t^i&w in Latin, and _;W(- 
ify in English. These words, in their most general meaning, 
are strict synonyms ; and in this, the word whether that of one 
language or another, is that of which I now speak, when I say 
it denotes, not the act of making, causing, or determining 
an (^solute, but only a relative effect, an act done in respect 
to a person or thing, making or causing not a subjective effect 
or change in the object of the act, but only a relative effect 
designated by the word right, or Just. 

To Justify or make right another, as the act of a judge — to 
Justify one's self— to justify a doubtfnl particular action — 
to justify a proposition or assertion questioned or denied — to 
justify a crime, is to make right or Just in different modes of 
making right or just. In the one case, the act is done by 
authority ; in another, by assertion or proof, or by both ; in 
another, by reasoning ; in another, by sophistry. The right- 
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nesa of one accused made by the act of the judge, is different 
from the rightuess made and determined in everj other case. 
And yet in neither of these instances is the thing said to be 
made riglit absolutely^ but only relatively, or in relation to 
the manner in which it is to be regarded for practical pur- 
poses. 

What ia tlina obvious from the statement of familiar ex- 
amples of common life, is equally so from the scriptural use of 
the word. In proof of this, I appeal to a sufficient number of 
examples from the Scriptures, of the particular application of 
the word to persons and things. First to persons; "It is God 
that juetifieth" (Kom. Tiii. 3). "And all the people justified 
God" (Lube vii. 29). "Speak, for I desire to justify thee" 
(Job xxxiii. 33). "He wilUng (choosing) to jnstify himself" 
(Luke X. 29). "God was manifested in the flesh, justified in 
the Spirit" (1 Tim. iii. 16). "Tliey (the judges) shall justify 
the righteous, and condemn the wicked" (Deut. xxv. 1). 
"Wliieh justify the wicked for a reward" (Isa. v. 23). "That 
justifieth tlie ungodly" (Rom. iv. 5). Secondly, to things: 
"But wisdom is justified of all her children" (Luke vii, 35; 
Katt. xi. 19). "The sanctuary shall be justified" (Dan. viii. 
14). Now there must be one general meaning of the word 
justify {diKMObi, p'TZ' Justijioo), which ia common to all these 
different cases. It is ei^ually obvious that they cannot all have 
the same specific or particular meaning. None will pretend 
that God is said to justify the ungodly in the same particular 
meaning in which all the people are said to have justified 
God, or in which God manifest in the flesh was justified in 
the Spirit, or in which a human judge is required to justify 
the righteous, or in which wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
dren, 01" in which it is said tiie sanctuary shall be justified. 
Nor wilt it be pretended, that in any two of t!ie instances re- 
ferred to, the word justify is used in the same, nor denied that 
in each instance it is used in a difierent specific meaning. 
Tlie question then is, what is the general meaning of the word, 
or the one common to all these cases? Is it that of inaking Tight 
in the sense of doing strict justice? But does God in justifying 
the elect, do them strict justice? or is the lawyer in Luke x. 
29, said to be willing to do himself strict justice? or can they 
be said to do strict justice, who justify the wicked for a re- 
ward i Is the meaning then which is common to all these 
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cases, that of making the object of the act suhjeotively holy 
even in any degree, — is this the sense in which all the people 
justified God ? or in which the lawyer was willing to justify 
himeelf? or the judges are required to justify the right- 
eous? oraugiiet judges ^'wrfy^^ the wicked? or wisdom is _;MSfo'- 
fied of her children? or the sanctuary was to be justified? 
It will not 1 think be pretended, that either of those now spe- 
cified is the meaning common to all these cases of the use of 
the word justify, nor of course its genei-al one. But it is 
at once obvious that what I have specified as the general 
meaning of the word is common to all these cases, and that 
nothing more specific is or can be common to them all. This 
is decided at once by taking either of them as an example : 
thus, " the people justified God." It is manifest, that the 
word denotes at least tlie act of making right, not absolutely, 
but rdatvody, or in relation to his being practically regarded, 
treated, as right, and tliat it cannot denote any tiling more, 
and still have a meaning common to all the other cases ; viz., 
ia justifying the elect, tlie righteous, the wicked, wisdom, and 
the sanctuary. This is as obvious and certain, as that the 
general meaning of the word triangle is a three-sided figure, 
and nothing more, whether we speak of an isosceles, equilat- 
eral, acute-angled, or a right-angled triangle. 

Once more : if the general meaning of the word 6iKai6u is 
not that now given, then the word as used in the Scriptures is 
falsely translated by the English -wom^ justify. Notliing is more 
undeniable than that the general meaning now maintained, is 
the general meaning of the English word justify. I venture 
to say, nothing would be more hopeless than to attempt to show 
that the mere English word justify is ever used in any other 
general meaning. If this be so (and who that at all under- 
stands the English language will pretend the contrary), then if 
diKtw^u has another and a different general meaning, it follows 
that in our English Bible it is falsely translated in every in- 
stance. I admit that it has different specific meanings, as wo 
commonly speak in different applications; i. e., that the whole 
meaning of the writer as determined by the connection, is in 
many cases something more than the general meaning of the 
mere word. But I maintain, that the word as such, denotes 
nothing more and nothing less than what I have said is its gen- 
eral meaning. If it does, then our translators have sadly blun- 
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dered in rendering it by the English word justify.* Had our 
tranalatore the remotest suspicion that the Greek or Hebrew 
word meant to sanctify ; or that as a general term it meant to 
do strict justice? Could they have bo \inderstood it in Daniel 
viii. 14 ; or in Luke x, 29 ; or in Romans iv, 5 ? Is it in the 
lowest degree credible that they understood the Ilebrew or 
Greek word in either of these as its general meaning? Had 
they so understood it, nothing is more certain than that they 
would have rendered it by tlie English word sanctify, or by 
the phrase do justice to; and that in rendering it by the word 
JusUfy, they have intentionally given a false translation of the 
word. There is then, 'all the evidence that the word has the 
general meaning now given it, which there is that these men 
were honest and skillful translators of the sacred writings. If 
they have mistranslated the word, let the error be corrected, 
and let it henceforth be understood, that the self-righteous 
Pharisee was willing to sanctify himself, that judges were 
required to sanctify the righteous, and that wicked judges for 
a reward did sancfAfy the wicked. 

There are other considerations which strongly confirm this 
view of the general meaning of the word. I add only one, viz., 
the coincidence between the general dassie meaning and what is 
now maintained to be Us general scriptural meaning. Tiie^n- 
mary meaning of words is always changed by generalization, 
but the general meaning never can change, unless there is an 
imperious necessity for some alteration in their specilic mean- 
ing arising from a change of particular facts or ideas of such 
facts. Every one at all acquainted with the process of gener- 
alization, must see how incredible, or rather impossible it is, 
that the general terms animal and free,' should become eacli 
a general term in whose meaning that of the other should be 
included. The same impossibility must have existed in re- 
spect to the general words renier&H. justify and samAify. Not- 
withstanding the changes and differences in the specific mean- 
ings, as they are called, of tlie word rfiKotdu under its general 
classic meaning, and especially in the Scriptures, it cannot be 
shown that its general classic meaning, compared with its gen- 
eral scriptural meaning, has been changed at all, nor that there 

* The same thing is true of tlie Vulgate, as rendering the Greek and the 
Hebrew by the Latin word justijko. 
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was in tlic scriptural use of it, as a general term, the slig?itest 
necessity or reason for changing it. On the contrary, we have 
seen that the general meaning of the word is the same in both 
uses, viz., to make right relatively in the sense already ex- 
plained. What pretense then can there he for asserting a 
change in the general meaning of the word, so that under this 
shall be included the specific meaning of making right abso- 
lutely or int^msiccdly? To suppose this, is, as we liave already 
shown, not only without the least warrant and wholly gratui- 
tous, but against decisive proof to the contrary, arising in the 
present case from the total absence of all such ideas of things. 
In addition to this, we now see that the supposition ia forbid- 
den by one of those established laws of language which must 
regulate all such changes. 

2. Tliat the word SiKtuoui in its general, scriptural, forensic 
meaning, denotes an autlioiitative act of a judge, making, 
causing, determining a subject of law, to stand right in relation 
to tlie sanctions of law. 

In the Scriptures, the word is used in a forensic meaning, as 
a common term applicable to an act of God, and of man as a 
judge. This is its general forendc meaning in the Scriptures, 
and ia that for which we now inquire. 

In this forensic use it retains its most general meaning, which, 
as we hav^e seen, is the same in both its classic and scriptural 
use, — denoting the act of making or determining a person or 
thing to he relatively right. But, as we shall see, the general 
forensic classic meaning differs widely from the general foren- 
sic scriptural meaning. The former is the authm-itatim act of 
a, judge making or determining the relation, of a sul^ect of law 
to its sanctions, as one to he rewarded or pv/nished according to 
merely legal principles ; or simply, a Just or right act <f a 
Judge, either in acquitUn^ or condemning according to m^ely 
legal principles. Tlie latter is the act of a Judge, making or 
determining the relation of a svi^ect of law to the sanctions of 
law as one to he rewarded ; or, determining the sulject of law 
to stand right in relation to the sanctions of lam. These state- 
ments are deemed sufficient to show the difference between 
the general forensic classic meaning of the word rft/catdw, and 
its general forensic scriptural meaning; showing the act of 
the judge to he the same, and the word to have the same gen- 
eral forensic scriptural meaning, whether the object of the act 
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be obedient or disobedient to law. AH tliat can be meant by 
the mere word in this use is, simply that by tlie authoritative 
act of tlie judge, the subject of the law, the object of the act, 
is made or determined to stand ri^ht in rdation to legal sane- 
Uons. From the mere word, aside from the known character 
of the judge and the logical connection, nothing can be infer- 
red concerning the character or conduct of the subject as obe- 
dient or disobedient to law ; and nothing in respect to the act 
of the judge as right or wrong, just or unjust, according to 
legal principles. An unjust judge may actually jitstify the 
disobedient subject under a system of mere law. A just judge 
may, or rather v^'i^, pistify the obedient subject under a sys- 
tem of mere law ; and a just judge may, and in certain cases 
will, justify the disobedient subject under a system of law and 
grace combined. Yet in these three different particular cases, 
the mere word Justify {di«ai6ui) has one and the same mean- 
ing, in which it can be truly and properly applied to them all. 
In this sense the word cannot denote the act of the judge 
making the subject of law inherently, subjectively, and abso- 
lutely obedient or righteous. This would be palpably false in 
two, not to say in alt the supposed instances. To say that it 
must be true in the third case, or there can be no act ai justi- 
fying, is to affirm that there cannot be a common meaning of 
the word in which it can be truly applied to the three cases, 
which is palpably false. The only tme and proper use of the 
worA justify {^ttcaiou) tlrerefore, as a general forensic term in 
the Scriptures, is to denote an authoHtatvDe act of a judge, 
whether he be God or man, whether he be just or unjust, or 
whether the subject bo obedient or disobedient to law, mahing 
or determimiig a suhjeetoflaw to stand.right in relation to the 
sanctions of law. 

That this view of the use and meaning, of the word iiicaiou 
may be further confirmed, the peculiar system of things under 
which the word has ever been used in the Scriptures, must be 
explained. 

This system was not one of mere law, but one of law and 
grace combined, — one which the Lawgiver and Judge of men 
adopted, and revealed to our first parents in the hour of their 
apostasy {Gen. iii, 15), afterward to Abraham (Gen, xvii. 
1-9 ; Gal. iii. 8), then to some of his deecendante by Moses 
and. the prophets (Kom. iii. 21), and finally, in its fullness by 
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Christ and his apostles. In this system there was a grand pecu- 
liarity of things, wliich by controlling the ideas of men must 
have extended an influence to language wherever the things 
of this revelation have been known. Nor could it be other- 
wise, even in respect to that class of words which had acquired 
a prior established use and meaning, when it should become 
necessary to employ them to express the peculiar and moment- 
ous things of God's Moral Government over men, as exhib- 
ited bj his revelation. Words, as I have often had occasion 
to say, necessarily change their meaning with the ideas and 
knowledge of men respecting the things they signify. If, for 
example, some word which in its prior or heathen use had been 
employed on some subject to denote the act of one man toward 
another, should be found employed in divine revelation on the 
same subject to denote an act of God, and if the word in the 
former i^e would admit of or had acquired a broader applica- 
tion than it would consistently with truth,admit of in the lat- 
ter, still it would be applied to fhe latter, and of course in a 
new and limited meaning, so far as the exigencies of truth 
and the nature of facts would allow and require. 

Now under that peculiar system of law and grace which 
God has revealed, and under which, since the fall of man, he 
admiuistei-s his Moral Government over men, no word could, 
in accordance with the truths or things of this revelation, come 
into use in that forensic sense in which the Greeks had used 
the word <5(Ka(o(J, and other nations eonje synonymons word or 
phrase, in application to obedient subjects under a system of 
mere law. The reason is, that none of the facts or thin^ 
which are the only possible basis of sncli a use of the word, 
exist under God's moral administration over men. Before the 
apostasy of man, such a use of language under God's Moral 
Government as it then was, may be supposed possible. But 
from the time of that event, this government of God over men 
has been administered only over disobedient subjects. There 
being no obedient subject, there conld be no act of God acquit- 
ting such a subject of the legal penalty, and giving him a title 
to a legal reward de menio, or as an obedient subject. No 
word therefore could with truth be used to denote such an act 
on the part of God. There neither was nor could be, a right 
or just judgment de meriio of obedient subjects of the law of 
bis Moral Government, for there were no such subjects. If 
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then the Greek dt/catdw, or any other word, was applied to de- 
note the act of God in determining a subject of his law to 
stand light in I'elation to its sanctions, it must be in a very 
different sense from that of its classic or heathen import. In 
its classic forensic nse, it coald be applied either to the act 
of acquitting an obedient subject of law, or of condemning a 
disobedient subject. But nnder God's moral administration it 
could not be applied to either : to the former, because there 
was no such subject and no such act ; to tiie latter, for it could 
not be forensicallj applied as it is in the Scriptures, exclu- 
sively to the act of God iu placing the disobedient subject of 
law nght in relation to its sanctions. 

Further: there is no act of God as a judge under the re- 
vealed sj'stem of grace, directly determining the relation of 
men to the sanctions of law, according to the principles of 
mere law. It is the doctrine of Paul, that the whole world 
■will be judged according to the Gospel. I shall have occasion 
to treat more extensively of this topic in another connection. 
I only say here, that none of the human race will be judged on 
the last day, nor of course in this life, according to merely 
legal principles. Even the heathen may know " that God is, 
and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him," and there- 
fore may and will be judged substantially according to the 
Gospel ; i. e., for having disobeyed what the apostle calls " the 
law of faith," as the great rule of final judgment. There was 
indeed a great fact assumed and acted upon on the part of God 
in the very act of providing an economy of grace, viz., that 
Adam and all his descendants were viewed as sinners, and as 
ench, would and must, according to the principles of mere law 
or of strict justice under a system of mere law, be condemned 
to bear the legal penalty of sin. The case was hopeless witb- 
ont an economy of grace. But instead of pronouncing tlie 
sentence of law, or dooming the race as they under this view 
deserved to bear the penalty of the law, that so none could be 
redeemed and saved, God at once introduced an economy of 
grace, arresting both the sentence of the \kw and the execution 
of its penalty. It is true, that under this economy of grace 
there was another sentence than that of law ; not of course con- 
demning all to bear the legal penalty of sin, but a sentence 
elg KaroKpifia, implying and proving the sin of all men, and 
thus the justice of their condemnation according to law. In 
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this import and bearing of this sentence, thongh it cannot with 
even the show of propriety or truth be called a sentence of 
condemnation^ it is with exact precision and truth called by the 
apostle a sentence unto condemnation. Nothing conld be more 
remote from his mind than the idea of a sentence of God — one 
too, fully executed — dooming the whole race of men to bear 
the legal penalty of sin under an economy of grace. If then 
there is and can be no act of God as a Judge under the re- 
vealed system of grace, determining, that is, unchangeably fix- 
ing the relation of any of our race to sanctions of law accord- 
ing to the principles of mere law or of strict justice, then how 
could the word Smaiou, or any other in the full forensic sense 
of its classic or heathen use, be applied in the Scriptures to 
denote such an act of God % 

No word then, haviug tiie same general forensic meaning 
under a merely legal system which the Greek word iiKatow had 
under such a system, could in such a meaning find a place in the 
Scriptures to denote any act of God, especially tliat which ac- 
quits men of the penalty of his law. The meaning in such an 
application would be plainly false. God actually justi^s only 
disobedient subjects of his law. 

As then the word diaaioui is actually used in tlie Scriptures 
to denote the act of God placing only disobedient subjects of 
his law right in relation to its sanctions, it must either be falsely 
applied, or it must lose much of its general forensic meaning 
as a classic word, and refers to this act of God in another and 
a very different sense. The word in this application, as in sim- 
ilar cases, would retain its most general classic, and some of its 
general forensic classic meaning, as the connecting link be- 
tween its antecedent and subsequent meaning and use. It 
would however, unavoidably lose so much of its general foren- 
sic classic meaning as woidd be inapplicable and false, and yet 
retain so much of it as would be true in its new application. 
This meaning would become the general forensic meaning of 
the word in the Scriptures, whether applied to the act of God 
or to the act of a human judge. As applied to the act of God, 
tho particular act would respect a disobedient subject of law ; 
as applied to the act of a just human judge, the particular act 
would respect an obedient subject of law. Either of these 
would be called an act oi justifying as a general forensic term, 
as truly and properly as the other. The only meanitig of the 
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word common to both cases, ie of course that of an authorita- 
twe act of a judge, makirig &r causing a suhject of law to stand 
right in relation to the sanctions of law. 

If , as I claim to have shown, the Greek word dtitatou in a 
heathen sense cannot be employed under a system of law and 
grace, and of course never in the Scriptures, then the way is 
prepared as I proposed, 

To ascertain the genera! forensic meaning of the word when 
used under tlie system of law and grace which the Scriptures 
reveal. 

I have said, that the word in this use and meaning denotes 
the authoritative act of a Judge, making or causing a subject of 
law to stand right in relaUon to its sanctions. 

I remark then, thatthe classic in becoming a scriptural word, 
would lose so much of its general forensic meaning as a classic 
word as would bo inapplicable aud false, and yet retain so much 
of that meaning as would be true in its new application. The 
general forensic meaning in its new application would be that 
which would be common to all cases of its actual use. It would 
be actually employed to denote the act of God as a judge, and 
also to denote an act of man as a judge. As applied to the act 
of God, it would respect his act done to a disobedient subject 
of his law; as applied to that of a human judge, it would 
respect his act as done to an obedient or to a disobedient subject 
of law. Either of these would in this use be called an act of 
justifying a subject of law as a general forensic term, and of 
course without denoting their specific difference, as truly and 
properly as the other. There is no avoiding this change in the 
meaning of the word in its new application, unless we suppose 
the coining of a new one, which is wholly unsupposable, or that 
no word is used to denote this act of God. But no sooner is the 
use of the classic word sanctioned by usage in application to 
this, than it acquires as we commonly speak, a new specific 
meaning, even that of placing a disobedient subject of law I'ight 
in relation to its sanctions. But the word, for the reasons jnst 
given, will be applied also to the act of a human judge, one 
which places an obedient and even a disobedient subject of law 
right in relation to its sanctions. Thus the classic word ^ixaidu, 
Xo justify, would unavoidably be applied in common to both of 
these, and either be as properly called an act of justifying as 
the other. But what meaning is common to both? Plainly 
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each is an avihoriiaiive act (^ a judge, and is such by » 

or detemvimng a subject of law to stand right in relation to ila 

sanctions ; and it is just as plain that it is notliing more. 

This view of the subject may be confirmed under another 
aspect. Tliere is then, and there eyer has been since the Scrip- 
tares were wi-itten, a prominent fact in God's moral adminis- 
tration over men, which some word would, or rather must be 
used in the Scriptures to denote , viz , an authoritative act of 
God determining some of the disobedient subjects of his law 
to stand right in relation to its sanctions This it will be ad- 
mitted is the Hebrew word, which m the original writings of 
the Old Testament, and the Greek woid, which in the Septua- 
gint and in the New Testament, is rendered in our translation 
by the word Justify. As this then would not be applied to 
any act of God in the general forensic sense of heathen usage, 
neither to that of condemning a disobedient subject of his 
law, nor yet to one detennining an obedient subject to stand 
right in relation to its sanctions, there being no such subject; 
the word would be unavoidably and exclusively applied to 
his authoritative act, which determines that a disobedient sub- 
ject of his law stands right in relation to its sanctions. So 
the word, wlien applied as it would be to the act of a human 
judge, would not refer to his condemning a disobedient subject. 
any more than to the same act of God ; but to some act of a 
human judge to which it could be applied in a meaning com- 
mon to both him and God, There would be a common nature 
in tiiese acts which would be denoted by a common term ; but 
the only meaning in which it could be tlius used, is tliat of an 
authoritative act of a judge, determining the subject of law to 
stand right in relation to its sanctions. 

Further: actual usage fully accords with and thus confirms 
tliis view of the subject. This is not only too obvious to be 
controverted in respect to the English word Justi/p when used 
as a forensic term, but it ie believed that the same thing is trno 
respecting the equivalent word of every language which has 
been modified by and conformed to Scriptural usage. But it 
is important to our purpose only,to show that there is no other 
forensic use of it in the Scriptures. We say then, that the He- 
brew word when used forensicaily, will admit of no other 
generic meaning than that now maintained, for it is applied 
not only to the authoritative act of God in respect to disobe- 
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dient subjects of his law, but to tlie authoritative act of human 
judges in respect to both obedient and disobedient eubjects of 
civil law, in one and the same general meaning. Thus we 
read in Deut. xxv. 1: "Then sliall they {the judges) justifj- the 
lighteous and condemn the wicked;" in Prov. xvii. 15: "He 
that justitieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the rights 
eons;" and in Isaiah v. 23 : "Who justify the wicked for a re- 
ward." Here it is plain that the -vrovA jtistify has u meaning 
common to both cases, to tlie righteous and the wicked. The 
word therefore denotes the same act in respect to both — the 
authoritative act of a judge, determining tJiat a subject of law 
stands right in relation to its sanctions. 

In fnrtiier confii-mation of what has been said, we now refer 
to the use of the Greek word rftKoiflu by the Seventy, in their 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. When they undertook 
this work, tJiey found no such act on the part of God in respect 
to obedient subjects of his law, as a right or just judgment de 
w.erito, or according to the principles of distributive justice. 
Of course tbey found no Hebrew word strictly synonymoos 
with the Groek word Sixaiou as a classic word — no Hebrew 
word used to denote an act of God as the Lawgiver and Judge 
of men, determining obedient subjects of his law to stand 
right in relation to its sanctions. Yet they found a prominent 
and peeoliar fact in divine revelation, and also a word for it ; 
and one which, had the facts been the same, would have been 
■used as strictly synonymous with the Greek word. This fact 
is the authoritative act of God determining some of the diso- 
bedient subjects of his law to stand right in relation to its 
sanctions; to denote which, the Greek word in some of its 
Greek meanings would, according to the iaws of usage which 
regulate such changes, be used by the translators. For the 
nni versa] law of usage in such cases is, not to coin a new word 
to denote the difference in things, but to nee an old one which 
had already been applied to tliat wiiich in some essential re- 
spects ia the same thing as that to be designated, and in such a 
moditied or restricted meaning as the exigency requires. By 
this law of usage, tlie Greek translators of the Old Testament 
were led in the present and many other cases to employ Greek 
words in so much and only so much of their Greek meaning as 
would express Hebrew ideas or conceptions, on substantially 
the same or similar subjects. This use of words by the Sev- 
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enty, is the principal source of the Hel)rew idiom of the Greek 
language, or of Hellenistic Greek, which so prevails in the New 
Testament. Accordingly, the Hebrew fact and conception of 
the fact in the case under consideration, being as we have 
stated, these translatore instead of asing the word 6i/iai6u in its 
full generic forensic meaning in which the Greeks had used it, 
were unavoidably led by the law of usage to employ the word 
in a meaning conformed to the Hebrew fact and Hebrew con- 
ception of the fact. They found the Hebrew word correspond- 
ing with the Greek word when used forensically, so applied to 
an authoritative act of God and to certain authoritative acts of 
men, as to show that it was used in a very different meaning 
as a general terra from the classic meaning of the Greek word. 
They were not only under the necessity of translating the He- 
brew by its corresponding Greek word, but of conforming to 
the Hebrew meaning in this use; i. e., they were under the 
necessity of using tlie Greek word iiKai6b), to denote in its gen- 
eral forensic meaning, the authorltatme act of ajuUge^ determ- 
imng the subjeet of law to stand right in relation to the sane- 
tions of law. 

What has been said is deemed sufficient to show, not only in 
what meaning the Hebrew word in the Old Testament and the 
Greek word in the Soptuagint which we translated by the word 
justify, are employed when used forensically, but also in what 
meaning the Greek word when tlius employed is used in the 
New Testament. No one doubts that the Greek of the New 
Testament is Hellenistic ; that is, classic Greek so modified in 
the use of important words as to express Hebrew ideas or con- 
ceptions. From this it follows that the Greek word diKaiou 
when used by Christ and his apostles forensically, denotes noth- 
ing more and nothing less in its generic import, tlian the au- 
thoritative atst of a judge, determining that a sutjeet of law 
stands right m relation to the sanctions of law. 

The same thing will follow from admitting that the Greek 
word SiKaiou is correctly translated by the English word justify. 
This is indeed an argument -only with those who admit the cor- 
rectness of this translation. And yet there are so many even 
among Protestants, who deny or doubt on this point, that the 
argument for our purpose onglit not to be omitted. Assuming 
then the correctness of the translation of the Greek word by 
the English word justifi/, the only question is, what is its ge- 
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neric forensic meaning? And it will not be pretended that it 
does not include all th^t whicli I have said constitutes this, 
viz., the authorititive act of a judge determining a subject of 
law to stand right in relation to the sanctione of law. Does it 
then include any thing more? Does it denote and so determ- 
ine the personal character of the subject! This cannot be 
true. For the act of Justification, as every one knows, under 
mere law, and according to the strict principles of law, suppo- 
ses a previous trial and decision or judgment respecting the 
personal character of the subject. On this the act of Justifi- 
cation is, and must in the case supposed, be founded. It is true 
that in a known case of equitable judgrnent under mere law, 
the Justification of the subject fe proof of hia personal obedi- 
ence to law. One fact implies the other as the eifect implies 
its cause. But the one is as distinct from the other, as the trial 
is from tile judgment founded upon it. Nor is the inference 
respecting personal character authorized by the mere fact of 
Justification. Other facts, viz., that the judgment is made 
under mere law and that it is a just judgment, must be known 
to authorize the inference respecting the personal character of 
the subject. Besides, as we have seen, there may be a full and 
perfect Justification, whatever be the personal character of the 
subject. Prov. xvii. 15 : " Ho that justifieth the wicked," &c. 
In short, as the word is properly applied to the act of God just- 
ifying the disobedient, and to that of the human judge in justi- 
fying both the obedient and disobedient, it is plain that the word 
can not denote an act of a judge done according to the personal 
deserts of the subject, nor according to the principles of either 
distributive or general justice, but only an authoritative act 
of a judge determining a subject of law to stand right in rela- 
tion to the sanctions of law. 

The same thing may be abundantly shown from the usage of 
the New Testament. It is sufficient to refer to the epistles of 
Paul, who so largely treats the subject, especially in his Epistle 
to the Romans and tliat to the Galatians. The prominent de- 
sign of the apostle is, to deny tliat any are justified by works 
of law, and to assert that some are justified by faith ; or that 
disobedient subjects (sinners) and none others who believe, are 
justified. He thus with the most studious precision of lan- 
guage denies one and the self-same thing {actual Justification) 
in connection with works of law, or with obedience to law, 
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which he aeserts in connection with faith without worfee. Tlie 
word Justijleation, when lie asserts Justification not to be by 
works of law, cannot be specifically Justification according to 
the principles of dietribiitive justice, or the personal deserts of 
the subject; for he asserts the selfsame thing to be by faith 
without works, or without obedience to law ; which of course 
cannot be according to the principles of distributive justice. 
Kor can the word Justification be used in any more specific 
meaning so far as the mere word is concerned, than that which 
might be predicated of a human though unjust judge, what- 
ever it might be inferred to mean from the character of God, 
had the apostle actually predicated of God what he denies, 
viz., the act of juetitying the obedient. He had no occasion to 
use the word in this connection in any other than its generic 
forensic sense, since to deny the act in this, is virtually to deny 
it in every subordinate specific sense. Nor coiild he employ it 
in any other with truth, for he uses it in a common meaning in 
two cases, denying Justification by works of law, and asserting 
Justification by faith. K therefore he intends either more or 
less by Justification in one case than in the other, then the 
meaning of his language properly interpreted cannot be true. 
He could not be understood to mean in the former case a ■mer- 
itorious Justification, without being understood to intend it in 
the latter, which is plainly absurd and impossible. He could 
not be understood to mean, as some suppose, merely pardon in 
the latter, without being imderatood to intend merely pardon in 
the former, which would also be plainly absurd and impossi- 
ble. What then must he be understood to mean by the word 
in both cases, except an act of the judge which is common to 
both,^an authoritative act of the judge, determining the sub- 
ject of law to stand relatively right in respect to its sanctions? 
Infereme. — From this view of the general forensic meaning 
of the word Justification, I infer, contrary to the opinion of 
some, that Justification is not exactly synonymous with jwnfOTi 
or forgivertess. Justification, as we have seen, designates noth- 
ing in regard to the personal character of the subject; while 
the words pardon and forgiveness expressly recognize his pre- 
vious sin. It is true indeed, that in most instances in the New 
Testament, the term Justijicat'lon, when applied to men is used 
in such a connection as distinctly shows their previous sin. 
Thus Justification hy faith, justified ly grace, jiisiijied withmii 
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the deeds of the law,justifieth the ungodly, are phrases ■whicli 
recognize tlie sin of the snhject, — a necessary combination of 
terms for the purpose, which clearly shows that the mere word 
justify does not designate and is not intended to designate the 
same fact. By this however, I do not intend to say that the 
mere word asserts or implies that the subject is not a sinner; 
but simply that the term itself does not decide either that he 
ia or that he is not. To say that one is justified, merely ex- 
presses his right reJation to the sanctions of law, as this reswlta 
from and is determined by the authoritative act of the Judge. 
But while the term Justification does not express or imply 
the particular idea of pardon or forgiveness, either of these 
terms nnder a perfect moral administration, implies all that 
Justification denotes. Under the imperfect governments of 
mon, pardons, as terms are used, are mere arbitrary acts — acts 
often of mere State policy or of favoritism, as opposed to 
every principle of justice or equity. The prerogative to par- 
don is the result only of the fallibility of the supreme tribunal, 
and proceeds entirely, when nnperverted, on the assumed inno- 
cence of the pardoned subject, and is only, in tliis view of it, 
placing the subject right in relation to legal sanctions; i.e., 
justifying him as an obedient subject. Human governments 
h&wever, in their palpable violations of the principles of Moral 
Government, furnish neither precise examples of things, nor of 
words,under a perfect moral administration. In these viola- 
tions, for which they must have names to conceal tlieir nature, 
they may remit penalty without regarding the remission as 
restoring the subject to the fullness of that relation to the sanc- 
tions of law which is secured by obedience, and this may be 
called apardon. The offender may be a pnme minister, or 3 
military commander whoso influence and power may render 
his punishment inexpedient, but who, though pardoned, is 
nevertheless not considered as justified; i.e., as standing in 
the same relation to legal sanctions in which he would have 
stood without transgression. He is restored to some or many 
of the immunities of an obedient subject.* But he cannot be 
i to be justified; certainly not, merely as par- 
The reason that he cannot, is, that the terms are not 



° We have an iUustration in the permission given to Absalom to return to 
Jenisalem, but not to eee the liing's face (2 Samuel liv. 32). 
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strictly synonjinone. He ie not considered as sustaining the 
same relation to the sanctions of law as had he not violated it. 
He is not justified in any proper sense of the word. He is 
partially or wholly exempted from punishment, while every 
principle of law or of justice demands it. There is a dispensa- 
tion which provides a middle state for a subject of law be- 
tween punishment and reward — a dispensation which aban- 
dons law by recognizing the subject as sustaining in fact no 
legal relation ; for it neither restores him to the standing of an 
obedient subject, nor treats him as a transgressor. It simply 
exempts him from punishment as one who is lawless by privi- 
lege. Tltis may be called a pardon for wart of a better term ; 
but to identify it with a pardon granted under a perfect moral 
administration, ie a burlesque. Such an anomaly of legal pro- 
cedure in heaven's judicatory, and such looseness in the use of 
language resulting from it, are unknown. Under a perfect 
Moral Government no transgreesor can be pardoned without a 
full recognition of his relation to law as its subject, and a full 
manifestation of its sustained authority in the grant. God's 
law knows no middle ground on which its subject can stand 
between condemnation and Justification — no intervening allot- 
ment or condition at last, but the endurance of its penalty or 
tlie enjoyment of its immunities. There is therefore no re- 
demption from punishment to him, wiio is not, with all the 
principles of law, supported in a state of acceptance with God, 
— no pardon without Justification. The act of God which 
pardons, also justifies, and the act of God which justifies, also 
pardons. 



"VFith this view of the generic forensic meaning of the word 
Justification, which as a juridical act is alike applicable to God 
and to man, I now propose to show more particularly what is 
this act of God as the Moral Ruler and Judge of men. In 
giving this general forensic definition of the word, I have per- 
haps defined it with sufficient particularity for most specular 
tive and practical purposes. And yet in my view, it is 
highly important to describe it with more of that fullness of 
import in which it is constantly presented to us in the Scrip- 
tures, that by giving it greater precision we may exclude 
those errors from the whole subject, which since the early ages 
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of the Christian Church have been, and still are, more or leas 
connected with it. 

The haman mind is ever prone to view forensic Jnstifi cation, 
i, e., Jastification in which the iuil authority of law m recog- 
nized, as a Btrictly legal act; an act according to the mere prin- 
ciples of law ; ED a.<ii de-merito. The earliest sacrifices, which 
had their origin evidently in divine institution, were eacrifices 
for sin. I need not say how difficult to prevent their perver- 
sion, even under the light of divine revelation. These rites were 
perpetuated hy tradition among the earliest heathen nations, 
and were thus perpetuated, though not to the utter exclusion 
of all ideas of sin, or of sin in the conscience, yet as an equiv- 
alent for the obedience not rendered to law ; or the sin com- 
mitted, and as such an equivalent were supposed to invest the 
offerer with the same legal claim — the same claim de meriio, as 
had he not sinned. This was the view of the people of Israel 
when delivered from Egypt, which was ineffectually corrected 
under the Mosaic dispensation, and which, when this dispensa- 
tion was done away by the ilessiah, had become almost uni- 
versally prevalent. Since the establishment of Chnatianity in 
this dark world, this error in its essential nature or principle, 
as representing or viewing Justification before God as a strictly 
leg!al act — an act de meriio, or accoi-ding to the legal merit of 
the subject — is scarcely less apparent. In this false principle 
men are confirmed, not only by their pride and self-gratulation, 
but by its early and familiar application in civil, and to a great 
extent in parental government. Hence to distinguish the 
forensic act of God in justifying, from that of a human judge, 
and to familiarize the difference to the minds of men, is impor- 
tant in proportion as it is difficult and unusual. Perhaps every 
other serious error on the general subject n)ight be traced to 
that to which we have now adverted, as its true source. Thus 
in the Eomish doctrine, the principle de merito is formally 
avowed. To what extent it has been made practical by the 
Romish hierarchy need not be said. Or if we examine closely 
the doctrine of the Reformation, which is claimed to be so 
directly opposed to the principle of merit or to the strict prin- 
ciples of law, the doctrine of Justification by faith only, what 
is it as fully unfolded in its more prevalent form of the /mpw- 
tation of Christ's righteousness — of what is called his active 
and passive obedience to the believer, and made his righteous- 
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ness by a mystical union with Cliriat, so that it becomes as 
really his righteouBiiesB, as would be hla own ])erHonal perfect 
obedience to law in heart and life, and as his invests him in 
every respect in which such obedience wonid invest him with 
a claim de meriio — what is this but a claim to Justification 
solely according to the principles of law, not only those of gen- 
eral but also of distribuUve justice ? But without dwelling on 
these or other reasons for so doing, I now proceed to con- 
firm the answer already given to our leading inquiry, or to 
show that 

Justification, as the aet of Ood in the relation, of the Law- 
giver 9/nd Judge of men is an authoritative act — making, caus- 
ing, determining a disobedient subject of his law to stand rel- 
atively right in respect to its sanctions; not according to the 
principles of distributive justice, but according to the princi- 
ples of general justice and of gmeral benevolence. 

Wiien I speak of the meaning of the word in this particular 
application to God, I would guard against one misapprehen- 
sion. In all such cases, it is to be remembered tliat what in the 
common way of speaking is called the particular meaning of a 
general term, is not strictly speaking the meaning of the mere 
word ; but rather that of the writer or speaker, as this is shown 
by the connection and manner of use in each case. Hence 
what is commonly called the particular meaning of the word 
justify, when applied to God as the Judge of men, is that 
which is the meaning of the writer as shown by the word and 
by its connection, by the nature of the subject, or by any 
thing else which is good evidence of his meaning. With this 
remark in mind, and according to the only principles or laws 
of interpretation applicable to the case, I now propose to 
establish the view above given of the act of God under con- 
sideration. 

Tlie controlling principle or law of usage and interpretation 
in all eases like the present, and the one on which I rely is, 
that whether a general term is to be understood in any mean- 
ing other than the most general, depends on evidence furnished 
by the known nature of the subject, the connection and man- 
ner of use, and that the particular meaning is to be deter- 
mined by such evidence in each particular case. 

According to this principle, the following things are deemed 
undeniable and incontrovertible : 
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First — If we could suppose the word justify, or Justifica- 
tion, or any equivalent word, to be so used in the Scriptures 
that wo could not decide it to be employed in one meaning 
rather than another, then we must understand it in its most 
general meaning, as this has ever been controlled and determ- 
ined in all languages, when referring to a system of law and 
grace. According to what has been said, there would in this 
case bo decisive evidence of this, and of no further or other 
meaning. Its classic tise would be changed, as already ex- 
plained. 

Secondly — If we suppose the word to be so employed that we 
can decide nothing more than that it is MaeAforerhsieaUy, then 
we can decide nothing to be meant beyond an authoritative act 
of a judge, determining that a subject of law stands right in 
relation to its sanctions ; or that he is to be exempted from the 
legal penalty and secured in a logal reward. But in such a 
case we could not decide whether the judge were God or 
man; whether the subject were obedient or disobedient to 
law ; whether the act of Justiiieation were strictly conformed 
to a system of mere law, or were modified by a system of 
grace ; whether it were according to the principles of distribu- 
tive and general justice and of general benevolence, or whether 
some or all of tliose principles were not dispensed with or 
violated. Any one of these questions must be decided, if at 
all, on otlier grounds than the mere forensic use of the word 



Thirdly— If we suppose the evidence to require the assump- 
tion of the perfect character of tho judge, and that the act of 
justifying is under a system of mere law, then we must under- 
stand the act to respect an obedient subject of law, and" to be 
according to the principles of distributive and general j ustice, 
and also of general benevolence. 

Fourthly — If we have no authorized belief respecting the 
character of the judge, and suppose the act of justifying to be 
under a system of mere law, then we cannot decide whether 
the subject be obedient or disobedient to law, nor whether the 
act be in accordance with the above principles, or in violation 
of them. 

Fifthly — If we suppose the facts in the last case, with this 
difference only, that the subject is disobedient to law, then the 
act of justifying is in violation of the foregoing principles. 
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Sixthly — And witiiont supposing all the variety of cases 
which are supposable, if we have proof that the Lawgiver and 
Judge is perfect in moral character, that he administers his 
Moral Govemuient under a system of law and grace {and 
tlirough an Atonement), and justifies a disobedient snhject of 
his law, then we are bound to regard the act as done, not in- 
deed according to the principles of distributive justice, but 
consistently with the principles of general justice and of gen- 
eral benevolence. I say, not according to the principles of dia- 
trihutive Jitstice. Tliat a disobedient subject of law should be 
justified, and at the same time be treated according to the 
principles of distributive justice, is impossible in the nature of 
tilings. To treat him according to the principles of distribu- 
tive justice, or according to his personal deserts, is to punish 
him by the infliction of the full legal penalty. To suppose him 
at tlie same time to be justified, is to suppose him to he ex- 
empted fi'om the legal penalty. To suppose both, is to sup- 
pose him to be punished and not punished by the infliction of 
the penalty. That such a conception or notion of the fact is 
expressed by any language of the sacred writers is incredible. 
Jf o theory of Imputation or of Putation, nor any other theory, 
hypothesfe, or supposition, involving this idea or conception of 
truth or fact on their part, can ever be made to consist with 
their common sense or with their use of language, and what is 
more, with their inspiration. Nor is there any thing in the 
case supposed, which requires that the act O'i justifying a dis- 
obedient Bisect should be according to the principles of dis- 
trihutive justice ; nor even to give the faintest plausibility to 
this conception of it. Distributive justice as we have before 
shown, is not an essential attribute of a perfect moral ruler and 
judge in all cases ; but (rnl/y under a system of mere law. Or 
thus, while it is necessary that such a Kuler should treat his 
subjects according to the principles of distributive justice in 
all cases under a system of mere law, it is not necessary that 
he should so treat them under a system of law and grace com- 
bined in one by a complete Atonement. Justice as an essential 
attribute in such a Ruler, in all cases is general justice, or an 
immutable disposition or purpose prompted by benevolence, to 
uphold the authority of law as indispensable to the general 
good. This is the only attribute which, under the name of 
justice, is essentially involved in the perfect character of a per- 
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feet Eoler and Judge.* For his perfect character allows, and 
even demands, eo far as the good of his Mngdom is concerned, 
the dispensing with acts of distributive justice, in all cases in 
which the good of his kingdom will in tliis way sustain no in- 
jury, and be on the whole increased. Under a system of grace 
through a perfect Atonement, the act of justifying the disobe- 
dient subject becomes consistent with his authority; that iSj 
consistent with justice as an attribute essential to his honor and 
glory, and becomes, on condition of the faith or personal holi- 
ness of the subject, consistent witli and dictated by general 
benevolence toward his kingdom. Thus it appears that in the 
case now supposed, we are bound to regard the act of justify- 
ing a disobedient subject on the part of a Moral Kuler and 
Judge, as done, not according to Uie principles of distributive 
justice, but those of general justice and general benevolence. 

The facts in God's moral administration are in entire coinci- 
dence with those supposed in tliis last case. In view of what 
has been said in former lectures, we are bound on the author- 
ity of reason and of revelation to assume, that God is the 
Lawgiver and Judge of men ; that he is a being of absolute 
natural and moral perfection ; that he administers his Moral 
Government over men under an economy of law and of grace — 
i. e., through an Atonement which fully sustains his authority 
as a Lawgiver, establishes his law as a rule of action on the 
part of his subjects, and thus meets all the demands of general 
justice; that he makes personal holiness, or what, as could 
easily be shown, is in the Scriptures called Faitli, the condition 
of justifying the disobedient; and that thus dispensing with 
the principles of distributive justice — that is, without treating 
his disobedient subjects according to their personal deserts — he 
fully mardfests and honors his justice as an essential attribute 
of a perfect Moral Governor tltrough an Atonement ; and by 
making personal holiness or faith the condition of Justification 
of the disobedient, alike manifests his perfect benevolence in 
preventing evil in the form of sin and its penalty, and securing 
good in the holiness and happiness of a redeemed kingdom. 

Such are the views of God, of his character, and of his moral 



° IBolh diitribaiive a,ad commuialive jaaijce are cirainaianlial rather than essenliol 
attiibutes ; the one dopeadiug on a. aystom of mere law, the other on gratuitous 
promise (1 Joha L 9). 
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administration over men, whicli they are not only authorized 
but required by abuadant proofs to entertain, and by which 
they are bonnd to be governed in deciding whai is the aet of 
God inywitifying men as the subjects of his law. 

We have seen that it must be not an act of Sanctifeaiion, 
but an act of God as a Judge, or a forensic act, determining a 
subject of his law to stand right in relation to its sanctions. It 
cannot be less than this, and must, in view of what has been 
said, be more. Wliat more? It cannot be such an act of 
God, determining an obedient subject of his law to stand right 
in relation to its sanctions, for there is no such subject of his 
law among men. It cannot be such an act of God done in 
accoi'dance with the principles of distriiui^ve j-ustice, but must 
necessarily involve the entire dispensing with these principles ; 
for according to them, the disobedient subject of law must be 
condemned. But as an act of a perfect God, it must be done 
consistently with general justice; for this is an essential and 
oncbangeable attribute of God as a perfect Moral liuler and 
Judge. It must also, as the act of such a being, be done ac- 
cording to the principles of general benevolence, for in this 
consists the moral perfection of his character. 

Thus it appears that Justification as an act of God in the 
rdaiion of Lawgiver and Judge of rnen, is an authoritative 
act — making, caimng, or determining a disobedient subject of 
his law to sta/nd relatively right in respect to its sanctions ; not 
according to the principles of distrHutive justice, but according 
to the ^principles of general justice and of general benevolence. 
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ELECTION. 

I.— EXPLANATION OF THE DOCTKINE. 
" But Ihe cLeellon hith obWned if—B/Mulia it. 7. 

It is conceded by all Christians, that the Bible contains a 
doctrine of Election. What this doctrine is, however, is a 
question which has occasioned much diversity of opinion, and 
none too little of the bitterness of controversy, even among the 
sincere disciples of Christ And here I must be permitted to 
eay, that writers and preachers, not content to state simply t?ie 
plain maMer of fact as the Bible does, have often incoi'porated 
with their statements of this doctrine what does not belong to 
it, and is inconsistent with the plainest truths of the Bible, as 
well as with the dictates of common sense. 

The true scriptural doctrine of Election may be presented so 
as to be free from all difficulties and absurdities. Not only so, 
it may be shown to be a doctrine of the most salutary practi- 
cal tendency ; directly fitted to augment the power of other 
truths ; adapted to sanctify, to strengthen, to comfort and per- 
fect the saints, and to rouse the sinner to instant, direct, and 
decisive effort in the work of his salvation ; and therefore, both 
the saint and sinner, if they have any wise regard to their 
highest, best interests, will believe and welcome it. 

I do not indeed suppose, that any exhibition of this doctrine, 
however clear and consistent it may be, will he sufBcient in 
actual fact to put an end to all caviling and objection. This 
were too much to hope for in respect to any doctrine which sft 
humbles man and exalts God. Still it can not be denied, that 
in some minds there are real difficulties on this subject; and 
that many things are often said on both sides, which ought with 
becoming firmness to be denied and exploded, as false and of 
evil tendency. "We preachers are not infallible, nor yet onr 
hearers ; and in respect to the field of theological difficulties, 
not unfrcquently "fools rush in where angels fear to tread," 
Still, the Scriptures contain a doctrine of Election, and all 
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Scripture is profitable, and lie who bears God's commission 
must not keep back God's counsel. We fear the lightning of 
his indignation if we do this. 

Mj object in the present discourse is explanation chiefly, 
believing that this is needed more than labored and protracted 
argument, and that I can bo present this doctrine in its con- 
nection with other scriptural truths, that we shall be of one 
mind respecting it. 

For this purpose I shall consider the doctrine — 

I. As comprising a simple matter of fact, in which I think 
all Christians will agree ; and — 

II. As it is related to, or connected with, other doctrines or 
truths. 

I, The simple matter of fact which I would state, and which 
constitutes the entire doctrine of Election, is tliis : That God 

HAS ETEKNALLY P0KPOSED TO EENEW, AND SANCTIFY, AND SAVE A 
PAET ONLY OF MANKIND. 

Here it may be well to distinguish tliis statement of the doe- 
trine of Election, from some other forms of presenting it. 

First — ^It is palpably distinct from the doctiine of a national 
election, or an election of certain nations or communities to 
peculiar externa! privilege. That the Scriptures teach such a 
doctrine is admitted. But it is maintained tliat this is not the 
only doctrine of Election which they teach. Pelagians, Armin- 
ians, and indeed all who oppose the Orthodox doctrine, main- 
tain that a national election, particularly the election of the 
Jewish nation to peculiar external privileges, is the only scrip- 
tural doctrine of Election which has any relation to, or connec- 
tion with the salvation of men. That which the Orthodox 
maintain is a very different doctrine. 

Secondly — The Orthodox doctrine is not an Election to sal- 
vation, or a purpose of God to save on condition of repentance 
and faith, as uncertain and unknown events, as maintained by 
some Pelagian and Arminian writers. 

Thirdly — Tlie Orthodox doctrine is not, that God has par- 
posed to save a part of mankind on condition of foreseen re- 
pentance and faith. Though it is not inconsistent with it 
to maintain this doctrine in some sense of the language — 
though it is undeniably true that God has determined or 
purposed to save all those who he foresees will repent and 
believe, yet this is not the Orthodox doctrine of Election 
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properly so called; nor by any means all that they believe 
respecting God's purpose to save a part of maiikind. This 
is not merely a purpose to save, or a purpose to give eternal 
life on condition of faith and repentance, that is, of personal 
holiness. It is, if spoken of in relation to salvation, as it com- 
monly is, a more comprehensive doctrine, viz., a purpose to 
renew, sanctify, and save a part only of mankind. 

Leaving all other points for the present as being no part of 
the doctrine, I only state iti this place a matter of fact, and one 
in which all who are not Univei-sahsts, and who believe in the 
necessity of God's grace to renew the heart, must agree. For 
if we are not Universalists, wo believe that a part only of 
mankind will be saved. If we believe in the necessity of 
divine influence to change the heart, in other words, that holi- 
ness in man is the gift of God, we mast believe that God 
jmrposes to give a new heart or holiness to all to whom he 
does give it; and that if he begins the work, and carries it on, 
and finishes it in eternal glory, he designed to do what he does. 
For who will say that God ever acts without design ; that he 
does any thing without intending to do it ? Is that grace of 
the Holy Spirit which is to produce, perpetuate, and bless 
God's redeemed kingdom, directed by chance? Does igno- 
rance or fate sit at tlie helm of the universe and sway its des- 
tinies? Are we to look forward only to its results, in dark- 
ness, terror, and dismay? or is there a designing God on the 
tlirone ? 

Nor will any one who believes that there is a God, hesitate 
to admit that he is omniscient and immutable. God then 
knows all hie works from the beginning. The purposes of the 
eternal God are eternal purposes. If God aetoally renews, 
sanctifies, and saves a part only of mankind, he always knew 
that he sliould, and always designed to do it. 

Now I am happy, as I am confident, in the conviction that 
no one will denj- this matter of fact. Wliatever diversity of 
opinion may exist on other parts of this subject, in this plain 
matter of fact we must agree. We believe that a part only of 
mankind will be saved. We believe that their hearts will be 
changed by God's grace, and therefore must believe thai God 
designs, and has from eternity designed, to change every heaH 
which he does change. 

I need say no more on this point. We all know, and we 
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all believe, that if God has made ua Christians he meant 
to do it ; or in the language of the apostle, " of his own will 
begat he us." Without a feeling or a note of discord, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, are ready to join 
in the song, "Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory." 

I now proceed to consider — 

n. The doctrine of Election in its connection with some 
other doctrines or truths. Among these are the following : 

1. That Christ died for aU men. He died as truly for one 
as for another ; for the non-elect as for the elect. " He gave 
himself a ransom for all." " He is a propitiation for our sins ; 
and not for oura only, but for the sins of the whole world." 
The sacrifice on Calvary has done this. There, on that hill, 
the Son of God dies ; and as he bows his head and exclaims, 
" It is finished," on earth and in heaven thero is nothing great 
beside. Thus this world's Atonement is made. And now the 
message of divine mercy is sent forth to every dweller on the 
face of the whole earth, and its generous annunciation is, 
" The spirit and the bride say, come ; and let him that heareth 
say, come ; and let him that ia athii-st, come ; and whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely." Abundant provi- 
sion then is made for the salvation of every human being. 

3. All will ie saved, if they wiU repent and believe the Go3- 
pd. The promise of life and tlie threatening of death are not 
made to men as elect or non-elect, bnt as penitent or impeni- 
tent, believing or unbelieving. To all who will repent and 
believe, the promise of life is sure. They have the oath of 
Qod for this. 

3. AU men can repent and believe. AU are free moral 
agents, as fully qualified to choose right as to choose wrong. 
Nothing therefore can prevent their compliance with the 
terms of life, but their own free, voluntary perverseness in sin. 
Neither the want of renewing grace, nor the purpose of God 
not to give it, can prevent, for they are fully qualified to com- 
ply without grace. Suppose a servant will not obey his mas- 
ter unless he gives him his estate in addition to his wages ; 
whose fault is it? Who would say that the not giving of the 
estate prevented the servant's obedience ? Plainly he could, 
and therefore ought to have obeyed without the gift. So the 
want of grace does not prevent the sinner's repentance, for this 
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plain reason, he can repent without grace. Let him do what 
he can and he peiforms all his duty, for God requires him 
to love only with all his strength. Let liim do what he can, 
and a universe cannot prevent hie repentance. Whether there 
is any grace for him or not, he is a moral agent, and let 
him not blame God because he himself will not do what he 
can and ought to do, even his whole duty. 

4. It is the will of God, or his unqualified prefei'ence, that 
aU f/wn should cOTJi^ly loith the terms of life rather than con- 
tinue in sin. He is " not willing," saith the apostle, " that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance." By 
the same authority we are told, that he " will have all men to 
be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth." And 
again by the mouth of his prophet : " As I live, eaith the Lord, 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live." And yet again : " Have 
I any pleasure at all that t!ie wicked should die, saith tlie Lord 
God, and not that he should return from his ways and live?" 
Now observe here, that we are not told what God will do or 
will not do, but what he would that men should do. It is not 
said that God will bkiho all men to repentance, but that it is 
his will tliat tliey suocld come to repentance ; not tliat he will 
twm the wicked from his way, but that it is his pleasure that 
the wicked himself should turn, rather than go on in sin and 
die. This is what he says when he could swear by no greater, 
swearing by himself. Can there be any mistake iierc ? Is the 
language ambiguous ? Is the oath of God false ? No. God 
would that al! men, elect or non-elect, should turn and live, 
rather than sin and die. 

I am not saying that God wiU change the appointed system, 
of i/njkience, or in other words, do those things which may be 
necessary to secure the repentance of the non-elect sinner. To 
do this, to change in the least the influence which he in his 
wisdom has appointed to be used with each, would be worse 
than to leave the sinner to his choice under the influence ap- 
pointed. It would result in more evil than good. This princi- 
ple is distinctly laid down and applied by our Loi-d to this very 
subject, when he teaches us that it were better to leave the 
tares among the wheat rather than to destroy the wlieat by 
pulling up the tares. So a kind father may most sincerely and 
earnestly desire the return of a disobedient son to his duty and 
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his home. But it hy no means follows that he will, or that lie 
ought to do all that he can, and all that may be necessary, to 
secure the return of the prodigal. This might occasion the 
disobedience and ruin of all his other children, or occasion 
some other evil that would he worse than to leave the prodigal 
to his own perverseness. So God will not change the degree 
of influence which his wisdom has appointed, for the sake of 
bringing sinners to repentance ; he will not occasion a greater 
evil to prevent a less. Still God does all that he can wisely do 
to bring every sinner to repentance; he does this at every 
moment of his probation ; he does it with the yearnings of the 
tenderest father, yea with the compassion of a God ; he de- 
sires, he longs, that under the influence ho uses, every sinner 
should repent and live, rather than sin another moment. 

5. Wot a hwman heirtg wUZ com/^y with the terms ^ life 
vjithout divine grace. Abimdant as is the provision for the sal- 
vation of all, unqualified as are the overtures of pardon and 
life, free as men are from all preventing influence from God, 
abundantly able as they are as moral agents to comply with 
the terms of salvation, and willing, yea solicitous as God is that 
they should comply and he saved, not one will do it. Left to 
themselves, each and all of them will persist in rejecting 
Christ, and by their own choice plunge into perdition. I wish 
you to loot at this world of sinners in this condition. j^"oth- 
ing but voluntary, willful perverseness can ruin one of them. 
Yet witii all that eternal mercy has done, with the same pow- 
ers and faculties in kind which angels possess, yea, made in this 
respect in the very image of God (Jas. iii. 9), and invited and 
allured by all the entreaties and proffers of redeeming gi-ace — 
in defiance of all the motives a universe can furnish — they 
will go down to hell, if the interposing grace of God does not 
prevent. 

6. In the midst of all this darkness, with no prospect before 
the whole race but that of self-niin, God interposes with the 
purpose of Election. He not only prefers that all shonld re- 
pent and be saved rather than sin and die, but he purposes that 
some shall repent and he saved. He is not willing that his be- 
loved Son should die in vain, and see no reward for his agonies 
and death ; nor can he consent that all these creatures of his 
power and objects of his love, perverse as thfey are, shonld re- 
main in eternal alienation and exile from his friendship. He 
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who knew how to create mind, knows how to influence it in a 
way that accords with its nature, and with the nature of free 
moral action. He resolves therefore to interpose, bo far as he 
wisely can, with such an influence — one which is over, and 
above, and distinct from the influence of truth and motives, 
even the power of his Spirit, and by this to overcome the per- 
versenese of a part of our guilty race. His purpose is not to 
save them from any physical necessity— from any compulsory 
power that pushes them onward to perdition against their wiU ; 
but to save them from going down to the pit by their own free 
choice, and by an influence which he knows exactly how to use 
for the purpose, to bring them to choose life just as freely 
as they now choose death. And this he resolves to do, after 
having done every thing in the form of motive, persuasion, 
and entreaty worthy of God, to prevent their niin, and done it 
in vain. 

There ie one thing more in respect to this purpose of God, to 
which I request particular attention, as constituting tiie key to 
all the difficulties on the snbject. 

7. God purposes to secure the holiness of as m,wn,y of his 
moral ereatures as it is possible in the nature of things t/mi he 
shovM secure. 

That we may see this clearly, I remark that a moral system, 
is the best concdvalle system. Ko other creative act could so 
unfold the wisdom and power of Go4 as that which gives ex- 
istence to moral beings. No other creatures could so resemble 
God himself. "Without them, the ascending scale of being from 
mere animal existence toward God himself had been a chasm ; 
tlie universe a solitary waste, exiiibiting only the barren mag- 
nificence of rocks and deserts. Moral beings alone can con- 
trive, design, and produce good to any extent worthy of notice. 
How imperfect would be a system in which mere animal sensa- 
tion should take the place of holy affections and holy activity, 
with all their blessedness; in which there should be no acts of 
intelligent communioa between the Creator and his creatures ; 
no acta of kindness done by God to intelligent recipients ; no 
song of praise retui'ning the testimonies of gratitude to a divine 
benefactor ; no onene^ of purpose nor acts of mutual co-oper- 
ation ; no beings with capacities to discern between right and 
wrong—betweefl God and other objects of affection; none to 
admire, to adore, to love, to trust, to enjoy God; and God sit- 
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ting on Lis throne flie solitary spectator of tlie laws of matter 
and of the acts of instinct. But what magnificence is there in 
a moral system 1 Here are beings which no man can number 
created in God's image ; fit to correspond with God ; meet for 
immortality ; qualified to be workers together with God to ad- 
vance his designs, and to be one with him amid the scenes and 
grandeurs of eternity. We say that snch a system is ijie best, 
and that infinite benevolence must adopt it. 

Again : N'o heings can he so happy as perfectly holy hein^s, 
and of course, no kingdom so happy as that in which should 
reign the purity and the joys of perfect and universal holiness. 
Tills we know. "Wo know from the nature of the mind, that 
holiness and not sin is the necessary means of the highest con- 
ceivable happiness. A perfectly holy mind is perfectly blessed. 
W& know it from the character of God. To be like God in 
character, is to be like God in blessedness. We know it from 
the nature of his law. God's law requires the best kind of 
moral action, and perfect obedience to it is perfection in char- 
acter and in happiness. We know it from the nature of ein. 
Sin is evil in itself, in its nature ; evil in all its tendencies, 
wholly evil. Sin is hell. God therefore, as a benevolent God, 
must purpose to produce the greatest amount of holiness which 
he can. For who will say that a benevolent God will not do 
all the good possible for him to do ? 

Besides, What is the law of God if it is not an ea^resaion <rf 
his will, !. e., of his preference of holiness to sin? God give 
a law, and not prefer that his subjects should obey rather than 
disobey ! It were an imposition and a mockery, — a burlesque 
on all legislation. But it is said " he prefere holiness to sin in 
itself considered, but sin to holiness all things considered," 
And what is this! I will tell you what it is. It is as if a 
father should say to his child, " Be honest, and true, and sober, 
this is my law — this the rule by which you shall be judged ;" 
but then adds, " I prefer on the whole, all things considered, 
that you should cheat, and lie, and get drunk, rather than be 
honest, and true, and sober." Such is God as some would 
have us believe ! He would rather, so they tell us, that men, 
all things considered, should do wrong than do right I God 
himself the minister of sin 1 No. God prefers, all things con- 
sidered, that men should do right ; fully obej" his perfect law 
rather than sin once. Will he not then do all that is possi- 
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ble for Iiim to do, to secure tlie entire holiness of the great- 
est number of moral subjects? Hear iiis own declaration: 
"What could have been done more to my vineyard that I 
have not done in it?" Deny this, and you make God the 
friend, approver, and patron of sin. 

But we are told that " sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good." And can tliie be so ? Sin the best kind of 
moral action ! To rebel against God the best thing a man 
can do ! To hate God, and angels, and men, and to act ac- 
cordingly I This the best way to bless the univei'se I Must 
eome men become devils, to glorify God and make his creation 
Lappy ? But it is said, " If tliere had been no sin, God could 
never have glorified his mercy in redemption," It is true in- 
deed that God could never have redeemed from sin if there 
had been no sin. But what kind of mercy is that which pro- 
duces evil merely for the sake of putting an end to it ? Does 
a kind lather push his children into a pit, or down a precipice, 
for the sate of showing how merciful he can be in bringing 
deliverance and in healing their broken bones ? Does a be- 
nevolent God design, and so order his providence, that our 
whole race shall fall into the gulf of sin and ruin, for the sake 
of showing his mercy in their rescue ; and this when he could 
as well have preserved them and all other beings in the purity 
and joys of perfect holiness forever ? Or does it better accord 
with God's character to suppose, that when men have freely 
plunged themselves into this rain, against hie law and against 
his will, God then comes in the glory of his mercy io redeem 
and save ? This were indeed work for mercy — for God's mercy ; 
and what else deserves the name? Push your children over 
the precipice ; then fly to their relief, and tell them that yoa 
have broken their bones and mangled their flesh for the sake 
of showing them how merciful you could be in restoring them 
again to health and soundness ! Call this mercy if you will ; 
but Oh, ascribe not such mercy to our God ! 

It is also said, that " the ain and sufferings of the lost are 
necessary to the highest happiness of the saved" But can it 
be ? God doom some of his creatures to everlasting sin and 
everlasting fire, as the necessary means of higher happiness to 
another portion, which otherwise they could not possess 1 Are 
celestial spirits made happier by the smoke of the torment of 
the dt>.">Tied, than they possibly could have been had tliere bee^ 
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no Bin ? Do they actually praise and thank God for that pecul- 
iar delight — those higher and exquisite raptures which they 
derive from the sins and agonies of others in everlasting ham- 
ings ? "Would not these benevolent spirits — would not God, 
think yon, have gladly dispensed with these peculiar joys, and 
been satisfied with the perfect holiness and perfect happiness 
of his moral creation ? Or must there be sin, with all its tur- 
pitude, and groans, and anguish, that God and other holy be- 
ings may be perfectly happy ? Who shall prove, that were 
the moral universe a heaven of perfect holiness — and of course 
of perfect blessedness — it would not be a happier univeree than 
one with a hell in it ? Look up to the paradise of God, and 
then down on the lake of fire, and say, had there been no sin, 
and no necessity for punishment — ^liad all been like God in 
character, whether the universe had not been perfectly happy ? 
"Who then shall say that God could secure such a result, and 
secure it for eternity, and yet would not ? 

But I shall be told that this is denying Qod^s omni^fen^ — 
limiting his power. I reply, that it is not limiting tlie power 
of God to say that he cannot accomplish impossibilities. Om- 
nipotence IS not power to make a thing to be and not to be at 
the same time. The question then is, not whether God is om- 
nipotent, but whether there is not an impossibility in. the very 
nature of things, that God should secure universal holiness in 
his moral kingdom! Every subject of siich a kingdom must 
be a free agent ; i. e., he must possess the power to sin, and to 
continue in sin, in defiance of all that God can do to prevent 
him. If God destroys this power,he destroys his moral agency, 
and then even God cannot make hira holy. With this power, 
he can set at defiance all influence fi'om truth and motives — 
from the spirit and power of God, and go on in sin. How do 
yon know, how can you prove that he will not do this — that he 
will not do what he ean do ? If he should do what he can do, 
God could not prevent his sinning. This would be to suppose 
tliat he should sin, and be prevented from sinning, which is a 
contradiction. But it will be said," God doe^ prevent some from, 
sinning ; why can he not prevent all ?" I grant God prevents 
some, and will prevent very many ; yea, I will grant that he 
could have prevented all sin that has existed, and that now 
exists, and will exist for myriads of ages to come. But sup- 
pose this to be done. God must do something which he haa 
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must change tlie appointed syBtem of influence (for all the 
sin that has ever existed would certainly take place nnder 
the present system) ; he must resort, in order to prevent any 
sin, to some further interpositions than those dotermiiied on, 
and who then could tell the results in eternity ? "Who can 
say that the interposition requisite to remove the tares will 
not destroy the wheat ; that if he prevents rebellion in one 
place, or at one time, it will not break out in worse forms 
in another ? Who can say, that if God were to change his 
appointed system of inflnenee in one iota ; if he were to brinw 
to repentance one sinner whom he has determined not to bring 
to repentance, that the result would not be the hopeless, and, 
to him, the irretrievable revolt of the whole moral ci-eation ? 
No one. God knows how to govern better than we can tell 
him. He can not govern moral beings by physical power, nor 
by machinery. Moral government is the government of free, 
nncorapelled, voluntary moral agents, and God, if he adopts 
it, is restricted by its nature and its principles as truly as man 
is. God knows, as does every wise human legislator, tliat by 
securing the loyalty of one, or of a few, he may occasion the 
hopeless and eternal reliellion of many. Had God used any 
more influence, or brought one more sinner to repentance than 
he has, the standard of revolt might be seen waving on the 
very hills of salvation, and the cry of rebellion be heard tii- 
umphant from one end of heaven to the other. 

Will it still be said that lUmit God ? No. It is the ob- 
jector who does this, and in a manner the most dishonorable. 
He supposes that God can produce more holiness (and as holi- 
ness is the best kind of moral action, it follows that he can 
produce more happiness) than he does or will produce. God, 
then, does not produce all the gdod he can. He is not pei-fectly 
benevolent ; not good enough to bless the universe to the ex- 
tent of iiis power. I love and adoi-e a God more who does all 
the good he can. None else is worthy of my love. Or if you 
say that holi'mss is not, but dn is the hest kind of moral action, 
still you limit God, for then God can not secure the greatest 
good without sin as the means of it. And is not this limiting 
God ? God, you say, can not secure the greatest good by means 
of universal holiness. Without sin, and sin enough for the 
purpose, this great end can not be accomplished. God has not 
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power, in the language of the oljjector, to do it. Omnipofence 
itself is weakness here, without sin as the necessary means of 
this end ! Should all pertbrm their duty perfectly and forever, 
God could not accomplish this high end ! K all shonld do tlie 
very thing which God commands thorn to do, tlie gi-eat end 
of his creation would be defeated I He mnst have sin as the 
means of this end, or the end must fail 1 He therefore doonia 
multitudes to endless sin and its miseries, that he may have 
wherewithal to make the universe perfectly blessed ! Such, 
we are told by some, is the glory of God's omnipotence. He 
is dependent on the wickedness of men and deviis as the only 
means of accomplishing his pui-poses. These creatures of God 
are brought into existence that they may commit all that sin, 
and bear all that misery which are necessary, that an otniiipo- 
tent God may bless in the highest degree his moral creation, 
la ihia a basis for conlidence and joy under his government, or 
cause for consternation and dismay ? 

But to come to the turning-point of this great question — 
why is there, why will there he ^forever, sin and misery under 
the government of a perfect God? And here it must be agreed 
by all who would vindicate the ways of God to man, that there 
is some limitation in the nature of things, in respect to the 
production, on the part of the Creator, of perfect unmingled 
happiness. An infinitely benevolent God would secure such a 
result were there no such impossibility. To deny such impos- 
sibility is to say that God might produce more happiness than 
he does produce, and this is to deny his benevolence. Here 
then we must rest. Here all do rest who believe that evil ex- 
ists and tliat God is good, Tlie question then is simply this, 
where does this impos&ihility lie; in the nature of sin, or in 
the nature of a moral system, f Is sin so good a thing that God 
can not produce tlie greatest good without it ? Is that which 
is wholly an evi! — evil in all its tendencies and relations — the 
best thing as the means of good — even tlie necessary means of 
the greatest good % Or is moral agency such a thing that some 
moral beings who can sin, will sin iu despite of all that can be 
done to prevent them % Which is the most rational ; to sup- 
pose that what cannot be, is, or to suppose that what can be, 
sliould be ? Which is the most rational ; to suppose that sin, 
which can not be a good thing, is a good thing, or to suppose 
that moral agents who can sin, should sin % 
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God, according to this view of the eubjeet, has adopted a 
moral system as the only and the iest means of acco^nplishing 
the high ends of infnite goodness / lie lias adopted it notwith- 
etanding he foresaw that some moral agents would pervert their 
high powers of moral agency, and that sin and suffering would 
follow ; he purposed these results rather than not adopt the 
best system, still determining to secure the greatest good in hie 
power, and knowing that the results would make tlie fullest, 
hrightest manifestation of hie attributes in the production of 
good, wiiich he could make ; doing all which wae poesible, to 
secure the perfect holiness and happiness of each and of all, 
consistently with securing the perfect holiness of the greatest 
number ; and doing it with the most unqualified preference of 
the holiness and happiness of all, to the sin and misery of any ; 
giving to all the strong confirmation of his oath that so it is ; 
calling them to his friendship and favor with all the tenderness 
of redeeming love, even to brokenness of heart in view of that 
perverseness which forces upon him the necessity of punish- 
ment; and at last giving up the incorrigible to their merited 
doom, with the sorrows of parental bereavement, because in 
despite of every effort which his wisdom, and goodness, and 
grace could make to save them, they would sin and die. 



. In the view of our subject now taken, how iUvstrious an 
n of the goodness of God is made in the creation and 
government of moral heings! Tlie true and just criterion of 
goodness is the good designed, and not that which is produced. 
It is no impeachment of a fatlier's kindness, that its results are 
impaired or prevented by the child's perverseness. The ques- 
tion is, what was tlie good designed, aimed at, sought? What 
was the result intended ? By tliis criterion let the goodness of 
God be estimated. What are the beings created ? The most 
like God which God could make ; made in God's image and 
destined to immortality. 

"Oh, what apatiimony this! a being 
Of Buch inherent etrenglh and majesty. 
Not worlds possess'd <an raise it; worlds destroy'd 
Can't injure ; which holds on its glorious course, 
When thine, Nature, ends." 

" There is but one thing," says Augustine, " greater tlian a 
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soul, and that one is its Creator." Such in dignity and grandeur 
are all the myriads of moral beinga to whom God lias given 
and will give existence. "What now is the real, actual design 
of God in their creation? To render tliem one and all like 
himaeif in character, and like himself in blessedness. Such is 
the result designed ; such, uncouuteracted, had been tlie actual 
result ; such is the measure of the Creator's goodness. !Read, 
if you would read it aright, read the goodness of God in a moral 
creation thus holy, thus happy ; read it in the purity and joys 
of universal holiness, and thus answering the "great idea" of 
Him who made it, 

E\]t this world revolted — strange alienation of the thing 
formed fi'om him who formed it — this world revolted from its 
Maker. Still, has he relinquished or changed the great design 
of his goodness toward it? Is it a justly incensed Creator tak- 
ing vengeance on his revolted creation that we see ? No ; it is 
a redeeming God. It is God in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself. The great design in man's creation is not aban- 
doned. Like the sun it still pours forth its light and warmth 
on this dark world ; counteracted in its results, but still unob- 
scured in its splendors. Resistance only gives new intensity 
and new luster to its beams. Eead this design of God in hia 
unspeakable gift, in the sacrifice that atones for ever)' particle 
of guilt in this sinfnl world ; read it in the terms of llfe,^" who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life freely." Head it in 
those high powers of youra by which heaven and hell are 
placed at your own disposal ; in those accents of entreaty more 
tender than angels use. liead it in his oath, that he has no 
pleasure at all in your death ; in that purpose of electing love, 
formed in view of man's pervereeness, to renew and save all 
that he wisely can; in those proofs of love, those intimations 
of grace and glory that gladden every moment of life. Kead 
it in the song of angels, — " glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-wil! — good- will toward men;" in the com- 
mission of tlie swift messenger who beai-s these glad tidings to 
all. Eead it in the tears of mercy with which Jesus points 
you to the crown of life ; in the stilled tempest of God's wrath 
and the smiles of his inviting love. Kead, Oh, read the design 
of a redeeming God as yon would, were it uncounteracted by 
sin, and fully accomplished in the everlasting life and glory of 
all earth's millions. Such, such is God's design, counteracted 
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by sin, but unobscured. Such Lis goodness, shining still in all 
its brightness amid the darkness of sin ; the heart of infinite 
love fixed in all its fullness and intensity, and longings of de- 
sire on you, O sinnerl Sin has not diminished the compassion, 
the kindness, the love of thy God. Will you not yield to love 
like this ? How could the God who made you, love you more ? 
Can yoii still resist such a design of God, thy Maker? Is lie 
not good ? Is he not sincere ? Does he not now desire and 
long to bless and save you? Sinner, sinner, falling into hell 
as you are, trust thy Gud to save thee. 

2. With the view given of the doctrine of Election in this 
discourse, how overwhdmin^ inugt T>6 the reflections of the lost 
sinner! Why did God elect others to holiness and everlast- 
ing life, and not him? Not because God did not as really 
and as much prefer his repentance and salvation to bis impen- 
itence and perdition, as he did theirs. When these tilings are 
compared in the case of every sinner, elect or non-elect ; when 
the question is, what God would that sinners should do, his pref- 
erence ifi absolute, unqualified; the same in respect to all. 
"Not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance," Why then elect others, and not him ? Not 
because God desires his sin or his death as the necessary means 
of good. God has no pleasure that ho die, but that he turn 
and live. Why then elect others, and not him i Not because 
God cannot bring many sinners, or any individual sinner to 
repentance, who will be finally lost. Why then elect others, 
and not him t Because, according to the view that has been 
given, there is nothing which God can do to bring him to re- 
pentance more than he has determined to do, without produc- 
ing more evil than good ; lest in rooting up the tares he should 
root up the wheat also. Because when God, in the true and 
proper import of the language, has done all he could to save 
him, i. e., all he could to save him consistently with securing 
the greatest number of perfectly holy beings in his moral 
kingdom, that sinner would persist in sin and die. The pur- 
pose of God to save othere, has not touched him. God desired 
not his death, but his repentance and life. God aimed at this, 
designed it, sought it with the overflowings of infinite love ; 
doing all that infinite love guided by infinite wisdoin, could do 
to reclaim and save the giant rebel. Such are the circumstan- 
ces, such the condition of every sinner who shall be finally lost ; 
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God doing at every hour and moment of his probation, all that 
infinite love guided by infinite wisdom, can do to reclaim and 
save him ; God ever ready to weleome him to the embrace of 
everlasting mercy. 

And wliat is it to persist in sin and perish eternally in cir- 
cumstances like these ? What agonizing reflections await such 
a self-destroyer ! To know, and feel, and say forever, "God 
made me, that I might be happy. Ho redeemed me, tliat I 
might be happy. He invited and entreated reconciliation, that 
I might be happy. He opened heaven ; he pointed me to that 
crown of life ; he showed me that throne of glory, that I might 
be happy. He told me of the songs and joys of those ran- 
somed spirits whom I see in Ihe heavens of his glory ; he took 
me as it were in the arms of his love ; he held me to the bosom 
of his mercy; he mourned over nie, I saw his heart turn 
within him, and his repenting^ kindle together. I heard the 
sounding of his bowels aa he said, ' How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim?' But I broke away from the embrace of his mercy 
and plunged into hell. Yonder in tlie distance is the paradise 
of God. I Bee its holy, happy, acclaiming throng. There I 
might have been. There God desired I should be. But tlie 
gi-eat gulf is fixed. Time is no longer. Eternity has begun 
ss,roliing ages. In hell I am ruined, self-ruined," 
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II.-T1IE MODE OF EXECUTING THE PURPOSE OF ELECTION. 
" SeelQg je buve pulBed 71111T uuls, in obeying the truth, Ihmngh the 9piTlt.*~l Pet. L 32, 

Ik a former disconree I presented the doctrine of Election, 
as consisting in this simple matter of fact ; viz., that Ood hoe 
eternally purposed to renew, sa/nctify, and sa/ve apaH ordy of 
mankind. I trace the connection of this doctrine with the fol- 
lowing scriptural truths ; that God, by the Atonement, has made 
abundant provision for the salvation of every human being ; 
that all will be saved if they comply with the terms of salva- 
tion ; that all, considered as free moral agents, can comply 
■with these terms ; that it is the will or purpose of God that 
all should do so rather than continue in sin ; that not a human 
being will comply without divine grace ; that it is in view of 
this fact of universal self-ruin, that God interposes with the 
purpose of Election ; and that God purposes to secure ulti- 
mately the perfect holiness of as many of his moral creatures 
aa it is possible, in the nature of things, he should secure. 

The subject now proposed for consideration, is the manner im 
which God exeeutes the pmpose of Election. 

I know of no single passage of Scripture which so fully ex- 
hibits in one combination the material facts on this subject, as 
the text : " Ye have purified your souls, in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit." These are the four following: — 1. That 
the change produced in the sinner is his own act : " Ye ha'se 
ptmfied your souls.'" 2. That this change ia the act of obedi- 
ence, or I'ight moral action ; " Ye have purified your souls in 
obeying." 3. That the act is in conformity to truth : " Ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth." 4. That the 
Spirit of God is the author of this change : "Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit." 

I propose briefly to consider these four facts, and by them 
to test several opinions on the subject before us. The last- 
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mentioned, claims according to the order of things, the first 
consideration. 

1. The Spirit of Ood is the author of the change in Megenei'- 
aiion. I cannot snppose it necessary to dwell on this fact 
in opposition to Pelagian error, or the proud self-sufficien- 
cy of the human heart. Tlie fact of divine infiuenco in the 
production of holiness in the heai't of man, meets us as it were 
on almost every page of the sacred record. What the fact is 
however, or what it involves in some respects, demands con- 
sideration. The necessity of this inflaence, ae we have already 
said, arises solely from the sinner's perverseness in sin. 

Again : This influence of the Spirit when effectual, is unre- 
sisted. Obedience to truth cannot be produced by compul- 
sory power. Dr. Dwight says of this influence : " It is of 
each a nature that their wills, instead of attempting any re- 
sistance to it, coincide with it readily and cheerfully, without 
any force or constraint on his part, or any opposition on their 
own." President Edwards says : " The dispute about grace's 
being resistible or irresistible is perfect nonsense. For the 
effect of grace is on the will ; so that it is nonsense, unless a 
man with his will can resist hie own will." The Synod of Dort 
says : " TSiis divine grace of Kegeneration does not act upon 
man like stocks and trees, nor take away the properties of the 
will, or violently compel it while unwilling ; but it spiritually 
vivifies, heals, corrects, and sweetly and at the same time 
powerfully inclines it," We have still higher authority. " Ex- 
cept," says the Saviour, " the Father who hath sent me, draw 
him." Mark the language. It is an influence tliat draws, not 
compels ; which attracts, not forces to duty. 

Again : This infiuenGe of the Spirit is distinct from tlie nat- 
ural influence of the truth ; a/nd though not miraeulotis, is svr 
pematural. This fact is asserted in the text and in many other 
passages of the Scriptures. The change is in view of truth, 
by the woi-d of truth, and also throngh the Spirit. The text 
thus clearly teaches, that by the mere influence of trutli and 
motives, the sinner will not be persuaded to the perfonnance 
of his duty. The powers of moral suasion, truth, mQtives, 
persuasions, warnings, promisee, threatenings, eloquence, tears, 
the hope of heaven and tlie fear of hell, will not make him 
■yield. "Paul may plant and Apollos water, but God giveth 
the increase. So then neither is he that planteth, any thing, 
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nor he that watereth, bnt God who giveth the increase." 
Every Christian will say, and exult to sing in eternal song, " By 
the grace of God I am what I am," 

2. Ths change in Regeneration is the sinner's own act. " Te 
have purified your souls." Could it be said in plainer terma 
tliat the act of moral purification was their own ? " Te have 
purified." Could it be said in plainer terms, ye have done 
it? If the Bible tells ns any thing, if human language can 
say it, this book tells us that religion in the human heart 
consists in repenting of sin ; in believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is breaking off our sins by righteousness ; it is 
making a new heart and a new spirit ; it is doing the will of 
God from the heart ; it is ceasing to do evil and learning to do 
well ; it is amending, reforming our ways ; it is doing right- 
eousness ; it is choosing whom we will serve. In a word, it is 
loving God ; and love is the fulfilling of the law. Can there 
be a doubt whether this language is a literal description of true 
religion in the soul of man! Can any better religion, any bet- 
ter change, be conceived of than these? Does this language 
not describe mental action ; the right exercises of the heart 2 
Most undeniably. It ought then to settle this point finally and 
forever. 

But this is not all. How careful are the sacred writers to 
show us the same fact, even when they describe this change in 
the strong language of metaphor- — the language which is so 
commonly perverted. It is a creation^- but it is being created 
unto good works. If there can be a remaining doubt on this 
point, one text will remove it. " That ye put off the old man, 
and that ye put on the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." It is a creation in righteous- 
ness and true holinees. And not only so, but Christians are 
said to put on the new mem ; i. e., to do the thing which is said 
to be created. The thing produced by the power of God is 
their own &c\r-4he act of putting on the new man. 

To show you that there is nothing novel or peculiar in this 
sort of theology, I give you the statement of President Ed- 
wai-ds on this point. He says, speaking of this change, " God 
produces all, and we act all. For that is what he produces, 

viz., ODR OWN ACTS." 

3. The change in Regeneration is a change from wrong to 
right Tnoral action; ii ia the act ({f obedience. "Ye have purified 
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your sonis in obeying." But as an act of obedience, it ie one 
■whicb God has commanded, and wbich the sinner is required and 
bound to perform. The change then in Regeneration is not a 
physical cliange ; not a change in any of the properties or powers 
of the sonl, but a moral change. It is a change from wrong to 
right moral action. It is simply the sinner doirtg that identical 
thing which God requires him to do. But can sinners actu- 
ally do that which God requires, when they do nothing ? Can 
dnty consist in merely being acted upon ? If God produces 
any other change in the mind than right moral action — if he 
produces any effect in which the mind is wholly passive, is this 
doing any thing on the part of the sinner? Is this obeying 
God ? You may as well say that we obey the moral law of 
God in being created out of nothing 1 Nor does this change 
consist in any thing more than, or in any tiling different from, 
the act of obedience. Look into the Bible, There you will 
see that what God produces by his Spirit is the very thing 
which he requires in his commands. God gives a new heart. 
But his command to sinners is, "Make you a new heart." 
God works in thorn to will and to do. But his command is, 
that they work out their own salvation in willing and doing. 
God gives repentance. But his command is, " Repent and be 
converted." Love is the fruit of the Spirit. But the law is, 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart."' Thus 
what God produces in the sinner by hie Spirit, is the very thing 
which he requires in his commands. In giving a new heart, 
he brings the sinner to exercise tiiose holy, right affections in 
which a new heart consists. The -powers pivximatsly exercised 
in these affections, are the mental powers or faculties of the 
sinner. It is not God who exercises these affections. A sin- 
ner loving God is surely not God loving himself. A sinner 
repenting of his sins is not God repenting of sin. The sinner 
must, from the very nature of the case, do all the loving and 
all the repenting. These moral acts are, and must be tlie sin- 
ner's own moral powers in exercise. Nothing can be moral 
acts, but moral powers in exercise. The right exercise or act 
is all his own. In the words of President Edwards, " What 
God produces are our own acts. It is our act and our duty." 
The sinner does that through grace which he is competent to 
do and ought to do without grace. Tlirough grace he does 
his duty. 
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4. The fourth fact which I mention as presented in the text 
is, that the change in Kegeiieration is conformity to t^iith. 
" Te have puriiied your souls in obeying the tkdth." " Of his 
own will," saith another apostle, " begat he us with the word 
of tiTith." And another, "Being born again by the word of 
God." "Tlie law of the Lord," saith tho Psalmist, "is per- 
fect, converting the sonl," Such is the testimony of the sacred 
writers on this point, and thei-e is not a word or a fact in the 
Scriptures to show that the change in Kegeneratiou ever did 
or ever will take place, except through the tntth. 

When I say that the change in Regeneration is through the 
truth, I mean that the mind acts or exercises right affections in 
view of truth, or of the objects which h-uth presents. Truth 
presents the things to he done; the objects, the motives, the 
reasons, in view of which tho mind must act. It tells us what 
God is, what Christ is, what sin is, what heaven and hell are, 
what tlie terms of life are, what man is, and what he mnst be. 
It is the light which shows God to the mind in his excellence 
and glory, as the object of supreme affection, that we may 
love him. It shows the Lord Jesus mighty to save, and will- 
ing, yea solicitous, to save every soul for which he died; and 
this to call forth a fearle^, unfaltering, delightful confidence 
in him as our Saviour. It shows sin to us in all its turpitude 
and odiousnesB, as the governing principle of conduct in our 
own hearts, that we may abhor and renounce it. It shows us 
the principle of holiness, in its beauty, dignity, and excellence, 
that we may assume it as our own and act from it henceforth 
and forever. It shows us in the man Christ Jesus a perfect 
model; the most attractive, lovely object in the created uni- 
verse; a perfect moral character, that we may he like him. It 
shows us the bright path of duty and the joyous field of holy 
activity, in which we may do the perfect will of God, live 
under the light of his countenance, and as workers together 
with him, advance his designs. It points us to the dark preci- 
pice of damnation; it lifts up the everlasting doors that we 
may flee from the wrath to come and lay hold on eternal life. 
Thus the sinner in Eegeneration acts through the truth. In ita 
light he sees what God is, and loves him; sees what Christ is, 
and trusts his lost soul to his keeping; sees what sin is, and hates 
and renounces it; sees what the service of God is, and chooses 
it. Thus tlie sinner "purifies his soul in obeying the truth." 
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I liave thus briefly presented tbe four great facts on tlie sub- 
ject before ua. They amount to thie, tbat in Regeneration, tbe 
sinner, in view of truth and through tlie influence of the Holy 
Spirit, does his duty. Through grace, the sinner, as a free, vol- 
untary, accountable subject of God, obeys him. Thie is the 
great change, the glorious transformation of moral beings in 
moral character. Tliis is that work of God, which tames, and 
softens, and subdues the spirit of rebellion, and changes it into 
the spirit of obedience — the spirit of heaven; transforms what 
would become the unquenched hate and malice of an infernal, 
into what will become a seraph's love. This is that new crea- 
tion, compared with which " the former shall not be remem- 
bered nor come into mind." 

If any should be curious to inquire how can these things be, 
or what is tlie precise, mode of the Spirit's operation beyond 
what is involved in the facts now stated, I answer, no man 
knows, no man can tell what it is. To any one who says it 
must be this or that particular mode and can be no other, I 
should say, " There are more things in heaven and earth than 
your philosophy has dreamt of." He who knew how to create 
a mind, may know many ways in which he can influence mind, 
—ways in which he can secure mental action in perfect accord- 
ance with its nature as mental action. AVe have one class of 
facts wbicli furnish an illustration. By that influence of the 
Spirit of God which we call inspi/raiion, he produced in the 
minds of the sacred writers and tlie first preachers of Christian- 
ity, intellectual acts — thoughts, acts of memory and of reason- 
views of truth, which otherwise would not have existed 
in their minds. Still, these were as truly their own mental acts 
as any other. They thought, they remembered, they rea- 
soned. So in Regeneration, God can produce 7>wral acts or 
exercises in the mind which otherwise would not exist, and 
which shall be as truly moral acts, and the acts or exercises of 
the sinner's own powers and his own acts, as were they to take 
place without divine influence. Witliout creating new pow- 
ers, God can bring the sinner to use aright those he already 
possesses. He can bring the sinner to love bim and to repent 
of sin, and yet the sinner do all the loving and all the repent- 
ing. The reality of this divine influence is known by the 
results, not by the mode of their production. " The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
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canst not tell whence it eometh nor whitlier it goetli. So is 
every one that is born of the Spirit." The omniscient God 
knows how to produce, and does produce by his word and by 
his Spirit, right moral acts or exercises in the mind, in a way 
perfectly consistent with tlieir nature. This is enough for ue 
to know. 

Having thus attempted to explain and establish the four 
great facts stated in the text, I now propose to test Jy these 
facts certain opinions respecting tlie manner in which God ex- 
ecutes the purpose of Election ; proceeding on this principle, 
that whatever is involved in these facts is true, and whatever 
is inconsistent with them is false, I remark — 

1, That the manner in which God executes the purpose of 
Election, involves an earnest, serious (dtention to truih on ths 
part of the sinner. By this I intend that thonghtfulness, that 
sober, solemn thinking of the objects which truth presents; 
that wakeful sensibility to these objects which are necessary to 
secure their effect on the mind in right moral exercises or ac- 
tion. It is easy to see, that neither the truth nor the Spirit of 
God can influence the mind tlirough the tmth, if the truth be 
not thought of. It is easy to see also, that it may be reflected 
on, and yet the sensibilities may be so held hack, checked, re- 
strained, or so engrossed with other objects, that its influence 
shall be wholly counteracted. In this way it may fall as the 
rain and distill as the dew, but it falls on the cold rock. On the 
other hand, truth may be so thought of, especially God's truth, 
that it shall bear on the spirit like the pressure of gi-eat moun- 
tains, and so that the sinner can not rest in sin ; so that thought, 
feeling, emotion, shall be occupied with what eternal trutli tells 
him; so that he shall even tremble like a dying immortal fall- 
ing into damnation ; so that the world shall lose its attractions 
and its charms in view of the ruin that awaits him ; and so 
that he shall put himself with the earnestness of such a condi- 
tion to instant compliance with the tenns of mercy. Let it 
not be forgotten however, that no duty is done — no duty is or 
can be done, until the supreme affections of the heart are fixed 
on God. Attention to truth is an indispensable preliminary to 
a right act of the heart. But no sinner is the better merely 
for his attention or thonghtfulness, nor for his anxieties and 
trembling, nor for any attempts to love God until he does love 
him. Nor is there, so far as we know, any attention to truth 
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which the simier will in fact give, which creates any certaintv" 
that the heart will he changed. On this question we can 
neither affirm nor deny. God has not told ua that there is 3 
certain connection between any preliminary acts of the sinner 
and his conversion, Tlie soul isneversafe until the heart is right. 
"We see sinners, so far as the human eye can judge, returning to 
sin from every degree of anxiety and earnestness, and can not 
therefore assert any certain connection between preliminary 
acts and a new heart; nor yet can we assert the contrary. 

Two things however we can say. Many who give attention 
to the subject are converted ; and none are converted who do 
not. So it was in the days of Christ and his apostles. So it 
has been in the revivals of later days. Many, not to say most 
of those who think, and feel, and are in earnest on the subject 
of religion, become Chrietiane. But I speak of those only 
who take up the subject and enter on the work, as one which 
19 to be done because heaven and hell depend on the doing of 
it. Look the world over, and you never knew or heard of the 
conversion of an unconcerned, heedless sinner. The conver- 
sion of the jailer, of Lydia, of Matthew, of the woman of Sa- 
maria, of the Ethiopian eunuch, of three thousand on the day 
of Pentecost — of each, of all, was through the truth and at- 
tention to truth. Even the conversion of Saul of Tarsus was 
not achieved till he was an awakened, distressed sinner. The 
Bible, as we have seen, affirms that Regeneration is through 
the truth. It is impossible, in the nature of things, that it 
should be otherwise. A sinner love God without thinking of 
him, without feeling hie obligations to love him, without at- 
tempting to love him ! Eelieve in Christ without a thought of 
Christ ! Kepent of sin without a thought of it ! Never. The 
Holy Spirit will not convert a sinner while remaining thought- 
less of his God, of his Saviour, and of his own soul. I care 
not what else is true of him, be he who he may, while he 
sleeps in sin, God will not convert him. Elect or non-elect, 
'tis death. Elect or non-elect, so sure as there is a hell, he 
who remains careless in his sins is tlie victim of its woes. 

On the contrary, let the sinner awake to the great concern 
of his salvation, and there is, we do not say an infallible cer- 
tainty of hie conversion, but there is all the hope which he can 
have, while there is nothing but despair without his so doing. 
Let him under the pressure of his necessities as a guilty, lost, 
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perishing sinner, bring himself to the point of complying with 
the terms of mercy, to the point of giving his lieart at once to 
God in view of what God is, and liis soul to Christ in view of 
what Christ is. Let liim take it up as a concern now on liand, 
and put himself to it with the urgency of a present achieve- 
ment, as that which may bo done, which mnst be done, and 
which may as well be done now as ever ; as that which, if it 
can not be done now, there is decisive proof that it never can 
be done ; and more than all, as that which most never bo 
abandoned. Let him thus put himself, the whole man, to the 
point of duty ; to the very act of giving hia heart to God, and 
who shall say, that by the grace of God it will not be done ? 
Peradventure, God will give him repentance. Neither man 
nor angel can say, that in that same moment such a sinner will 
not, by the grace of God, become a child of God, and an heir 
of his glory. 

2. The manner in which God executes the purpose of Elec- 
tion, requires that the sinner should act in perforTrdn^ his duty 
in precisely the same jnanner as he would were he not depend- 
ent on God. Some there are who suppose that the sinner has 
nothing to do in this work ; that he is to take the attitude of a 
mere recipient ; that he is to regard himself simply as the sub- 
ject of an effect ; a being not to act, but to be acted upon, and 
at most, as one who, by his unholy prayers, is to induce God, 
if he can, to change his heart. But let iia remember the tacts. 
The change in Regeneration is a change from wrong to right 
moral action ; and right moral action is the right exercise of 
moral powere. There is no necessity for the ci-eation of any 
new powers, and no necessity for any other act tlian the right 
exercise of powers already existing. No new or other duty 
devolves on the sinner, because he, by his perverseness in sin, 
is dependent on God. The self-same thing is still his duty ; 
the self-same thing is to be done, and to be done in precisely 
the same manner or mode of acting as were he not dependent. 
But can the sinner perform right moral action without even a 
thought or suspicion that right moral action is what he has' 
to do ? The thing to he done, and the only thing in his view, 
is not the right use of moral powers already possessed, but 
the actual creation of such powers by God. Will he then at- 
tempt to use powere ai-ight which are yet to be created ? Be- 
lieving that he has no soul, or at best only a part of a soul, will 
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he ever exercise, or attempt to exercise that repentance, or 
faith, or love, for which as yet he supposes he has no capacity ? 
He will never think of it. He will stand there tiU he dies, 
waiting for God to do what, in hia view, God only can do. 
And now, is this the impression which ought to be made, which 
the Bible is designed to make ? No. The sinner mnst take 
the attitude of an agent, the attitude of a doer. Sometliing is 
to be done on the part of the sinner. And the thing, and the 
only thing to be done on hia part, as a mora! agent, is right 
moral action, and he must put himself directly to its perform- 
ance. And bo it remembered, that if God ever changes a 
sinner's heart, it will be, not when the sinner is trying to make 
God give him a new heart, but when he is trying to give his 
heart to God. Every thing that God does in this woi-k is to 
bring the sinner to act right ; to exercise right mora! affections. 
Every thing in the Bible is designed and intended to put the 
sinner to the performance of right action. Every command, 
call, entreaty ; every promise and every threatening, shuts the 
sinner up to the act of duty. God and his Son, prophets and 
apostles, call the sinner to the act of duty. This is required, 
and every thing but tliie is prohibited on pain of endless death. 
" Thou sha!t love the Lord thy God." " Make yon a new heart." 
" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ." " Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish," Tlie most distinct and loudest sum- 
mons from the throne of the Eternal : " My son, give me thine 
heart ;" and every voice of truth, every accent of mercy, every 
denunciation of wrath, heaven, earth, judgment, hell, echo the 
call. Do it ! do it ! 

Do you say that the sinner has no power to change Ms heart f 
You contradict one of the facts. A new heart is tlie right ex- 
ercise of moral powers. Without the power in the sinner, how 
can even God give him a new heart ; how cause powers to act 
which do not exist? Or, if you say that God gives the power, 
Btill new power is not a new lieart ; is not a holy heart. The 
possession of mora! powers is not the rigiit use of moral pow- 
ers. These may all exist and still be perverted. Surely it ia 
no proof that a being wil! do right because he has the power 
to do so, nor yet is the fact that he does wrong, any proof that 
he has not power to do right. 

No power 1 Have yoii ever read the law of God ? and if 
you have, do you not know that what God requires, and all 
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he requires is, that the sinner love with all his heart, all Jias 
mind, all his eoul, all his strength i Do yon not know that if 
the sinner were thus to love God with all his powers, he would 
he a perfectly holy man ? And if God were to bring him to 
do this without giving him any new powers, would not this be 
^Regeneration ? Would not this be a holy heart ! And does 
the sinner then need any new powers? Has the sinner no 
power, when he would bo absolutely and perfectly holy, would 
he love God with all tlie power he has ? Away with this An- 
tinomian license to sin ; this plea for legalized rehelHon against 
the living God ! My Hearers, if a man were to tell me under 
the solemnity of an oath, that he has no power to obey God, I 
would not charge him with willful perjury, but I should fear- 
lessly say, You know better. What, not know better than to 
say that you have not ability to love God with all your power ; 
cannot do what you can do ! 

But it may be said, th^ grace of God is vrresistible grace ; so 
that when this grace is given, the sinner is converted whether 
he acts or does not act. Nothing depends on what he shall 
do or shall not do. I appeal again to the facts. Tlie change in 
Eegeneration is moral action. And can such action be com- 
pelled action ? According to this scheme, the sinner would 
be a volunteer dragged to iiis duty. Would tliis be holy obe- 
dience to God ? God, by the mere force of omnipotence, crushes 
the moral agency of the sinner in producing moi'al action ; 
makes the sinner willing against his will, and actually secures 
moral action by rendering moral action impossible ! And can 
these things he ? — the sinner will choose both ways at once 1 
Choose right, and at the same time choose not to choose right I 
Love God with a heart wholly averse to God 1 Love and hate 
at the same time ! Is such the absurd achievement of the grace 
of God in tlie conversion of the sinner ? True, sinners are de- 
pendent on the grace of God. They come to Christ only when 
the Father draws them. Mark the word— when the Father 
draws them. It is an influence that draws, not compels ; that 
attracts, not forces to duty ; an influence which perfectly ac- 
cords with the free, unconstrained, voluntary nature of moral 
action ; an influence as attractive as the glories of his own 
Godhead ; moving upon, softening, melting the rebel's heart 
like the love of Jesus, and pei-snasive as the accents of his 
mercy. It never violates the freedom of the sinner's act ; never 
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e the laws of voluntary action ; never dispenses with the 
true and proper exercise of every moral power of the moral 
agent. It is an influence which the sinner can, and often does 
resist ; an influence to which he hirmelf mxi&i, yield, and yield- 
ing to which, he would be drawn by its mysterious, heavenly 
attractions to tlie bosom of his God. 

Thus eveiy thing conspires to show you that the sinner is to 
put himself to tJie act of duty exactly as he would, as to the 
manner of doing it, were he not dependent. The influence of 
the Spirit of God modifies nothing, changes nothing in the 
manner of performicg right action. It is still, though done 
through the Spirit, the self-sareie thing on the pai-t of tlie sin- 
ner ; the same free, voluntary, moral act which it would be, 
and done iii the earns manner \a which it would be, were it to 
be done without a divine influence. This influence, though dis- 
tinct from that of truth and motives, is yet in perfect harmony 
with it, and both combine and bear in the same direction and 
tend to the same result, viz., to produce right moral action. 
In a manner unknown to us, God, by his truth and by his 
Spirit, aims to enlist all the moral powers of the son! in the 
performance of right moral action. What the sinner has to 
do, is to accord with tliis design, by putting hijaself — all his 
powei's— directly, to the act of duty. His understanding, in 
the form of solemn thought, must be exercised in apprehending, 
knowing, seeing what the objects of right afl'ection are. Sen- 
sibility must wake up, and feeling and emotion must associate 
with thought, — feeling in all the forms of hope, and fear, and 
desire, and a sense of obligation and duty. The heart must 
be applied to right objects in the form of love and preference, 
softening in contrition and godly sorrow for sin ; the will 
must be fixed in the form of choice, of full purpose, in one re- 
solve, immutable, to serve the living God. This is right moral 
action. To this, God by his truth, through his Spirit, would 
bring the sinner. Let the sinner then who would not resist 
God and his grace, yield liimself, heart and soul, to these in- 
fluences. Let him do it, as to the manner of doing it, just aa 
he would had he never heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost. Let him think of God, his character, his relations. 
Let him look thoughtfully on that Being whose glories enrap- 
ture all heaven. Let him yield his heart in supreme and ever- 
lasting love to that perfect Being ; and when he loves, when 
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Tie can say, " Whom have I in lieaven but thee, and there is 
none upon the earth that I desire beside thee ;" then let him 
add, in grateful praise, " By the grace of God I am what I am." 

3. ThtJ manner in which God executes the purpose of Elec- 
tion, shows, that the sinner under the call to duty, should hegm 
the work of duty without waiting for God to do more than he 
is now doing. Appeal again to the facte. The change in Re- 
generation is "obeying the truth through the Spirit;" and 
God's call to duty is truth. Truth brought to tho mind of the 
sinner is always felt. And nothing prevents him, when truth 
13 in his thoughts, from becoming at once a convicted and a 
converted sinner, but his own voluntary resistance of the tnith. 
Do you say the effect in conviction, however slight, is to he 
asci'ibed to a divine injtuence attending the truth f Be it bo, 
and God forbid that I should authorize a doubt on that point. 
But ought the sinner now to resist this combined influence of 
truth and the Holy Spirit, or to yield to it ? Ought ho to say, 
and ought you to conflrra him in the opinion, that God must 
do more for him than he is now doing, in order that he may 
put himself at once to the performance of his duty? Ought 
he to make light of God's commands and God's grace, and say 
all this is notliing, something more must be done, and thus re- 
main in the firmest attitude of resistance, aggravating his guilt 
and endangering his soul ! 

But you say, the sirnier resists what God is now do-lng, and 
he will resist unless Ood does more. Yes, the sinner resists 
what God is now doing ; and what is worse, he always will re- 
sist it in every future moment of his probation, if you preach 
and he believes that lie must and will resist it. Your own doc- 
trine believed, infallibly produces this effect. It annihiiates 
thought of any thing else ; it paralyzes al! attempt at any tiling 
but resistance, by the assurance and belief that be shall do 
nothing but resist ; for when was such a tiling heard of, that a 
man ever attempted to do what ho fully believed that he should 
not do ? Never. And thus it is that this unauthorized doctrine, 
that God must do more than he is now doing, in order that the 
sinner may begin the woik ot his salvation, will account for 
the fatal resistance of truth and of the Holy Ghost, and the 
final ruin of the soul in the ca-^e of thousands. 6od, yon say, 
must do mm-efm' the sinner than he ts now doing. I do not 
deny it ;■ but I affirm that von have no warrant for the assertion. 
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What more ? Will he turn the sinner to holiness from a state 
of absolute stupidity in sin, change his heart when he sleeps 
in liis iniquity, or cause him to love him while he resists and 
shuts out the light which reveals the glories to be ioved ? Do 
you say, he must awaken the mind and impress and oonviet the 
conscience, and so at least as to gi/oe some intimation, that he is 
ready to convert him ? But how does this appear? Kie true 
and only reason that the sinner is not now awakened, and does 
not now give his heart to God, is not that God must do more, 
but tliat the sinner resists what God is now doing. Truth 
without the Spirit would be enough if the sinner did not resist 
it. But this is not all. How do you know that the sinner 
would not, by the power of the Holy Ghost, perform his duty, 
when called to it, did he not resist the Holy Ghost 1 Indeed, 
where is the sin of resisting it, if his influence could produce 
no salutary result were it unresisted ? And who shall say, that 
under every call to duty from God, there is not (we do not say 
that there is, hut who shall say there is not) an influence from 
the Holy Ghost that would conduct the sinner to holiness and 
heaven, did he not freely and perversely resist it ? 

We may view this subject with advantage in another light. 
Why has God revealed the doctrine of the sinner's depend- 
ence ? Is it to prevent him from doing his duty when God 
commands him to do it ? From doing it at once, even with the 
very first thought of it ? Does Gtod call sinners to instant duty 
in every command ; does he in every call and every entreaty 
do this ; does he in everj' promise and every threatening sus- 
pend the eternal life or death of the soul on immediate duty, 
and yet by the doctrine of divine influence, tell them to sit 
still and wait for him to do something more than he is now 
doing? What says common sense? It says, that if, when 
God calls the sinner to repentance, it is truth known to the 
sinner that God must do more than he is now doing, or is 
ready to do, that the sinner may repent, let the sinuer wait till 
God does more. Is there any reason why a man should now 
attempt to do what he knows he shall not now do % Is there 
any more reason why a man should attempt to become wise, 
or rich, or honorable, when he knows that he shall not succeed, 
than why he should try to visit the moon by flying thither? 
It matters not, as to this jyoint, what the ground of the certainty 
is, whether it is want of power or of inclination, so long aa 
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there is a known certainty tliat the sinner will not attempt to 
perform his duty, there is a good reason why he should not 
attempt it. If it be known truth that he will not act without 
a further influence, reason says, common sense says, wait for 
the inHoence ; let the sinner sleep on, and sleep away the hours 
of his probation, waiting for God to do more. But is this the 
message that eternal mercy sounds in the ears of sleeping guilt ? 
Oh no, my hearers. The sinner under the call to duty must 
perform it. God tells him to begin, and begin in earnest. 
He tells him in every command of his authority, and in every 
entreaty of his love. Every voice that speaketh from heaven 
eays, " Strive to enter in at tlie strait gate ;" and every voice 
that epeaketh tmth on earth repeats the summons. And you 
may be sure that while God thus urges the sinner to move and 
stir himself in this work at once, he does not paralyze every 
effort by assuring him that he will not act until something more 
ia done for him than is now doing. 

Why then has God revealed tbe sinner's dependence on his 
Spirit ! Pre-eminently — 1 had almost said solely — to prevent 
utter despair, and consequent inaction. If it were not true, 
that God by his Spirit can and may overcome the perverseness 
of the sinner's heart, what could the sinner hope for ? 'Tis all 
the hope that one of our lost race will ever see heaven. "With- 
out it, we should, and well we might, sit down in inaction, de- 
spair. But here it is in this book of God's grace and mercy ; 
and here it is for the purpose of saving us from the hopelessness 
and horrors of the state into which sin has brought us. Here 
it is, as the arm of the Almighty revealed for our deliverance ; 
as the hand of eternal mercy which has taken hold of us to 
raise us from the pit, and to convince us that heaven may be 
obtained. And shall the sinner eit still and do nothing, because 
God may be willing to help ? Shall we thus pervert this hope 
from God's own arm ; break away from the grasp of omnipo- 
tent love and plunge into hell, because God has undertaken to 
save ? Oh, what a perversion of the 'gi-ace of God were this ! 

But it will be said, there are some sinners who never will at- 
tempt the work of their salvation, and that God knows they will 
not. True. But still, is there no good reason why they should ! 
The question here is not what Gkid knows, but what the sinner 
knows. Is there no reason why a di-owning man should make 
an effort to escape impending death, because God may know 
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that he will not escape? Do you say that if he knew what 
God knows, there would be a reason why he should not try 
to escape ? That is exactly what I say. If God has revealed 
the certainty that there is no escape, and that no effort will 
be made, then there is a reason for not making an effort. 
But' the fact that the sinner does not know but that by effort 
he may be saved, or rather the known fact tliat by it he 
may be saved, is surely reason enough for effort. If it were ■ 
a revealed truth, that under the calls of God to duty, there is 
no hope of compliance, that the sinner will not attempt it, 
then all efforts are as preposterous as if the sinner were a 
corpse. 

If God has revealed such a doctrine, we ought to preach it, 
and when we carry to sinners the moving message of wrath 
and mercy, tell them that they will, not move ; that they may 
with entire propriety remain quiet and undisturbed ; for after 
ail they will lie as dead, and hopelessly dead, till God, by 
some new and higher influence, shall move them, as if a word 
had rot been uttered. But Oh, what another Gospel would that 
be, which should read to this thoughtless world such a warrant 
for sloth, or such a message of despair ! It might indeed tell 
us, and tell us with propriety, that we ought to repent. But 
if it told 118 that unless God should do something more than he 
is now doing, we never should even attempt it, not even make 
a beginning by having a thought about it, how would the con- 
viction of the uselessness of effort paralyze us 1 Then would 
the tenfold slumbers of moral death take hold of this fallen 
world, and the shadows of the second death come up over the 
face of it ; and this region of hope, this theater of divine mercy, 
where the kingdom of God now suffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force, be changed into the pathway to hell, and 
every human being, in the gloom or frenzy of despair, take hie 
solitary way down to everlasting burnings ! 

But such is not the world we live in. Such is not the Gos- 
pel its God hath sent to it. Hear the song of angels when its 
Eedeemer came : " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men." Hear the Saviour who bled 
and died for it : " God sent not his Son into tlie world to con- 
demn the worid, but that the wojM through him might be 
saved." Consider God's purpose of electing grace, executed 
iu such perfect accordance with the free, unconstrained, velun- 
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tary action of the mind, as not to binder the salvation of one, 
and that none can perish but by his own choice. Look abroad 
too at the work of this world's redemption going on. Ton see 
Zion'e rising glories in every land, and in anticipation, her con- 
verts multiplying as the drops of the morning ; you bear their 
songs of deliverance, and jou see this I'edeemed company, all 
of them sinners who have waked up and begun the work of 
their salvation, while not a man of all earth's thoughtless mill- 
ions is to be found among them. And, My Hearers, if you 
would be saved, you must begin. Under the mandate of the 
Jiving God, yon must act. You must think of something beside 
mere vanities. You must think of and feel something beside 
these nothings of earth and time. You must think of the 
things that belong to your everlasting peace ; you miist feel 
the powers of the world to eonie ; you must ply the whole en- 
ergy of the inner man to the point of duty, the single point of 
giving God your heart. You must begin the work as one 
which may be done, which ought to be done, which must be 
done ; or, under God's condemnation, you must soon be plunged 
into the realities of eternity. 

Such is the manner then, in which God executes his purpose 
of Election. God you see, lias no pnrpose of Election to bring 
any sinnei-s to repentance who sleep away theii- probation in the 
stupidity and sloth of sin. Ue has no purpose to bring any to 
repentance, except through their own wakeful, free, voluntary 
activity, under the influence of his Spirit. Dependent then as 
sinners are on God for a new heart, it rests also in a most vital 
respect on themselves whether they have a new heart or not. 
If they sleep in sin, God will not give them a new heai-t. If 
they awake to their duty, he may. Yea, listen. ITo voice of 
truth throughout the universe says he will not. You see then 
that such is the manner in which God executes the purpose of 
Election, that your salvation so depends on what you do, as to 
create all the propriety, and all the importance, and all the 
necessity for these efforts, that can be conceived of. With- 
out them, elect or non-elect, God will never convert you. 
"With them the work may be done. It is then with you to 
say, whether you will be saved or lost. If you yield to God 
as you can, you will be saved ; if you i-esist God as you can, 
you will be lost. You must go to hell, if you go there at 
ail, as a voluntary self-destroyer, witli this conviction of the 
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fact, as the never dying worm, the quenchless fire in jour own 
guilty bosom, lam self-destrmjed, self -destroyed for eternity. 

When therefore, Fellow-Sinner, the question comes up in 
your thoughtSj^for it will come whether you will do any 
tiling or not, whether yon will begin, or wait for God to be- 
gin by doing more than God is now doing, — remember that 
if joii do not begin, God will never convert you, and if you 
delay a little longer, there is a fearful probability tliat God will 
give you up to determined sin and final ruin. And now think 
of this ; let it ring in your ears and thunder in your conscience, 
that notliing less than heaven or hell depends on what you do, 
and do soon. Perhaps your present purpose will decide it. 
Perhaps while celestial eyes are now beaming with tenderaess 
upon you, and the bosom of eternal love swells with eohdtude 
for you, you are making in your own heart the decision which 
God from the throne of final judgment will ratify ; a decision 
of your own heart, whose result will be heaven with its eter- 
nal joys, or hell with its everlasting woes. Think of this. God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, are not un- 
concerned for you. Even malignant spirits beneath think of 
you, and their meanings of despair may have ceased, and the 
clanking of their chains may be stilled, intent to know your 
decision. The blessed above may have stopped their songs, 
ay, and some hovering angel may have paused on another 
errand of mercy, and be resting on his broad wings over this 
assembly, to witness and report in heaven a decision of your 
heart, on which heaven or hell depends. 
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Ill,— OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 

The design of the present discom-se is, to answer the princi- 
pal objections alleged against tlie doctrine of Election. For 
this purpose I recall to your minds tlie view of the subject as 
it has been given in two former discourses. This I will attempt 
to do in the form of an example. Let us suppose that several 
Bubjects of an earthly king have revolted from his government. 
The prince, tlie king's son, endures in»view of the assembled 
empire, a degree of suffering which rendere it consistent with 
the honor of the king, and the authority of his law, to pardon 
all, on condition tliat they will return to their duty. On this 
condition pardon is proffered, with the assurance tliat they who 
comply with the terais shall be exalted to distinguished honors 
in the empire. To these proffei-s of mercy the reply of the reb- 
els is, " Accept of pardon on such terms ? — we had rather die ; 
we dislike you and your laws as much as when we determined 
on rebellion ; we will not submit to such tyranny." Some how- 
ever, on healing these offers urged upon their acceptance, are 
more thoughtful of the matter than others. They dread the 
hour of execution ; their conscience feels the power of obliga- 
tion; they think of the mercy that provides and proffers de- 
liverance. They soberly consider the question, whether they 
will comply with this overture of mercy. Still however, the 
spirit of rebellion keeps its hold on the heart; their real feel- 
ing is, we can not, will not submit to tlie autliority of one whose 
laws we BO much dislike. Thus all in heart are rebels still. 
Who now will hesitate to say, that all deserve to die ; and de- 
serve it more than had no mercy been offered and rejected ? 

"We will now suppose that the king, by some extraordinary 
influence — by a peculiar power he has of reaching the heart 
through the motives he presents — which perfectly accords with 
the freedom of action, can cause these rebels to fall in cheerful, 
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humble submission, at his feet. The question now is, will he do 
this for any ; and if so, for how many, and/Jw whom ? In de- 
termining these questions, the king sees and knows that to bring 
all to submit, would perhaps result in greater evil than not to do 
it; he sees that it might be made the occasion of, and even prove 
a direct encouragement to rebellion ; that many of these would 
rebel again, and tliat hopelessly, and still greater multitudes 
with tliera. They might reason in this way : " There is nothing 
to fear from our indulgent sovereign ; rebel as we may, he will 
not punish." Thus a universal, hopeless revolt might ensue. 
All this we will suppose the king foresees, and therefore determ- 
ines not to bring all these rebels by tliis peculiar influence to 
submission. Shall he tlien bring a part? This he can do con- 
sistently with wisdom and goodness. This he can do, and 
secure the loyalty and happiness of a greater number of his 
subjects than by not doing it. But who shall be the favored 
subjects? Not those who persisted in treating the offered 
mercy with scorn — who, in the spirit of rebellion, turned from 
tlie message of grace only to meditate treason, and who would 
scarcely give it a hearing. Kot one of these shall partake of 
the blessing. He determines then, to confer the favor on some 
of those who treat the message with more apparent respect ; 
not because they are tlie better for this, or for their .upbraid- 
ings of conscience, or for their tremblings at approaching 
death ; but because it may be, that there is less that is provok- 
ing and offensive, or because he can do more for tliem without 
injury to others, or because he knows that when reclaimed, they 
will prove useful in the administration of his government, or 
for some other wise and good reason. These he thus brings to 
submission, and gives them the promised rewards. The rest, 
though he sincerely desires their repentance under the influ- 
ence he uses, and while he has used all the influence to secure 
it which he wisely can, he orders, as they deserve and as the 
public good demands, to be executed. Supposing now the 
king to have foreseen all that we have supposed, and in view 
of it to have done all he has ; has he not done right, and in 
every respect what wisdom and benevolence would dictate? 
And if so, was it not right to determine to do it? 

Tins I give as an exact illustration of the doctrine of Elec- 
tion in its connection with other traths, as it has been stated 
and explained in two preceding discourses. 
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I iiow proceed to the inquiry, whether there he any valid 
objection to this doctrine ? I remarl: — 

1. That tlie doctrine of Election is consistent «iM the free 
moral agency of man. Here I readily admit, that if men are 
not free agents without grace, then if they are not elected, they 
neither are, nor will they ever be, free agents. But, as we have 
shown, men are free moral agents without grace. God does not 
give, nor pui-pose to give, converting grace to men because they 
are not moral agents without it ; but because they are, and be- 
cause without it they will only pervert their moral agency to 
sin and death. Indeed, grace (the grace of tlie Goepel) can 
not make man a moral agent. This is a matter of equity or 
goodness, not of grace. The grace of the Gospel is favor to 
those and those only who are already moral agents, and sinful 
moral agents. Otherwise, " grace ie no more grace." The ob- 
ject then of God's purpose of Election, is not to produce moral 
agency, hut to prevent the abuse of it ; it is to prevent the 
wrong and secure the right use of moral powers ah-eady pos- 
sessed. God has never formed a purpose to give converting 
grace to stocks, or to animals, or to machines. God can pro- 
duce holiness in no beings except moral agents, and of coui-ae 
can purpose to produce it in no other. The doctrine of Elec- 
tion then, instead of proving that men are not free, proves most 
decisively and unanswerably that they are. 

View this topic in another light. The mere purpose of God 
to renew the heart of sinners can not of itself, while unexecuted, 
destroy their free-ageney. The purpose is formed before they 
exist, and theretbre ae a mere purpose it can not touch them. 
Not the purpose then, but its execution, if any thing, must de- 
stroy their free agency. The present objection therefore, does 
not lie against tli« purpose, but against the execution of the 
purpose ; i. e., not against the doctrine of Election, but against 
the doctrine of Regeneration. The qnestion then is, whether 
the execution of the purpose destroys free agency ? If it does, 
it must have this effect on those only on whom it is executed ; 
i.e., only on the elect. Tlie purpose respects no othere; it 
touches none but the elect, either in design or execution. The 
elect then, who are renewed, sanctiiied, and made heirs of 
glory, are the men to be pitied, and to complain, if any, be- 
cause their free agency is destroyed. As to them however, we 
have already shown that in tlieir Regeneration tliey act as 
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freely as in any act of their lives ; that the change in them 
consiats in freely " obeying the truth through the Spirit ;" that 
the thing, the very thing which God produces in Regeneration, 
is the right exercise of free agency. As to the other class, the 
non-o!ect, their free agency can not be impaired by a purpose 
which has notliing to do with them. If they would be free 
■without such a purpose, they are also free witli it, for it never 
comes nigh them. 

But it will here be said, " What God pwrposes shall take 
place, wiU take place ; and if the actitms of men are decreed, 
how can they he free f" I readily admit that what God purpo- 
Bes shall take place, will tate place. But the same thing would 
he true respecting every event, if we suppose God to have no 
purpose respecting it. The proposition concerning any actual 
event that it will take place, made before its occurrence, would 
be 38 true as the proposition made after its occurrence, that it 
has taken place. Tlie previous certainty of every action and 
every event must he admitted, decree or no decree, election or 
no election, the contrary — uncertainty in tlie case — being im- 
possible and inconceivable. But how can the simple certainty 
of an action impair its freedom ? Was it not certain that God 
would create the world before he did create it ; and did tliis 
certainty impair the freedom of this act? Was it not cer- 
tain that you would come to the house of God this evening, 
and did this certainty impair your freeedom ; did it destroy 
your power to have done otherwise? What can be plainer, 
than that a man may have power to do many things which he 
certainly will not do, or power to do otherwise. than he cer- 
tainl}' will do? K any two things are consistent, certainty of 
action and freedom of action are consistent. But you say, 
"the action is decreed or pui-posed of God." True; but what 
is this? An action is purposed by God when it ia in aceoi-d- 
ance with his providential will ; when it is what he for some 
reason designs shall take place. Can not one being act in ac- 
cordance with tlie will, the pleasure, the designs of anotlier, 
and still be free? Can not a friend, a child, a servant, act ac- 
cording to the will of liis friend, parent, or master, and still be 
free ? If all the world had acted according to the will of God 
ae expressed in his law, would they have ever thought of doubt- 
ing their own freedom ? The fact that the action of one accords 
with the will of another, is no more inconsistent with its free- 
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dom, than if it were contrary to his will. Besides, God in pur- 
posing the moral actions of men, purposes none but free actions. 
He purposes not merely that they shall take place, but that 
they shall be free. How then can his purpose destroy their 
freedom? Do you say, that " according to our doctrine, God 
purposes that some men shall sin, and ask how this can be 
consistent with God's sincerity in forbidding sin as a Law- 
giver?" This question I will shortly answer, but tliat now be- 
fore us is, how is it consistent with man's free agency? And 
we say, that it is one of tlie plainest and most certain of all 
truths, that one being may act according to the will of another 
and yet act freely. 

But the sinner still replies, "lean not change my own heart, 
and if I am not elected, I nvust continue in sin and die." Here 
the precise question is, wiiat does the sinner mean when he 
s3.ja"Tmusi," "Ieam,notf" Does he mean that he is com- 
pelled to sin ; that he has not the powere of a complete moral 
agent — powers which fully qualify him to love God and to 
make himself a new heart ? This plea is false ; contradicted 
by the obvious consistency between the existence of these pow- 
ers in man and God's purposes ; contradicted, as we have seen, 
by the law of God, which expressly recognizes in man every 
power of moral agency ; contradicted by his own conscious- 
ness, for every man knows that he has these powers ; contra- 
dicted too by the doctrine of Election itself, and by tlie man- 
ner in which God executes this purpose ; for this is nothing but 
a pui-pose to secure the right use of the powers of moral agency. 
Besides, if the sinner has not these powers, his election of God 
would not help the matter; for it is not God's design to give 
them to a single human being, but rather to secure the right 
use of those already possessed. 

What then do you mean when you say, " I can not change 
my own heart ?" Do yon mean that yo are so determined, 
so desperate in your purpose of rebell tl it ■yo will not 
^ve it up; that no truth, motives, com a ds e treaties, will 
persuade you to submit to God ; that noth ng b t the power of 
God will ever overcome the obduracy oi \o r leai; that 
without this yon will persist in sin, and ireel) anl w th your 
eyes open, go on to everlasting ruin S Do you mean that you 
have such a heart as this? True, you have just such a heart, 
and it can belong to no other than a free agent. Can a mere 
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stock, or Btone, a machme, a mere passive being, form eiicli a 
purpose as this ? "What being, or creature, or thing, can form 
Bncli a purpose of rebeltion against the Most Higli, except a 
free agent ! And has it come to tliis, that beings who can 
choose one way, can not choose tiie other when every possible 
motive exists to induce tlietn to do it ; that beings who have 
power to reject and to resist evety degree of moral influence 
which a nniveree affords, and who could not but choose other- 
wise if they did not resist it to the uttermost, should not be 
free? Surely, surely here is no lack of i)ower. If there can 
be a free agent, such a rebel against God is a free agent. The 
same powers employed in resisting sin in the same manner as 
they are in resisting God, would make the sinner like "an 
archangel strong" in the service of God. Thus it is that the 
provisions of the Gospel are for man as a free moral agent. 
The Atonement of the Lord Jesus has cleared the path of his 
return to God of every obstacle ; his prison doors are thrown 
open ; hie chains are knocked off; an inviting God, proffering 
heaven's glories, calls him to life, and be freely, by hia own act 
and deed, rejects the offer ; and in faitlifulness to bis soul, we 
must add, he knows it, and if he dies in bis sins, will have it 
to reflect on for eternity. 

2. The doctrine of Election is perfectly consistent with the 
sineerity of the dimne invitations. Here I would say, that 
things have been said on this subject which are palpably inoorv- 
sistent with God's sincerity. It has been maintained by some, 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, and that 
on this account God prefers sin to holiness in every instance in 
which sin exists ; and that God's purposes would he painfully 
crossed, were men in every instance in which they sin, to do 
their daty instead. But you will remember, My Hearers, that 
I have taught no such doctrine as this ; but on the conti-ary, that 
if all men, elect and non-elect, would, under the influences 
which God uses to bring them to repentance, actually repent, 
i. e., do their duty as they are able and ought to do it, it would 
be what God prefers they should do. When God says that he 
is not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance, he means exactly what he says. Compliance on 
their part, on the part of every sinner, would be the consum- 
mation of the strongest desires of eternal love toward him. 

But it will be said, that " God knew that some would reject 
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his i/nvitaticms, and continue in si/n and die" Ee it so. May 
not tlie teiiderest earthly parent regard the reformation of a 
froward, abandoned son as hopeless, and still most sincerely 
and ardently desire his reformation ? Even if he knew his con- 
tinued profligacy to be absolutely certain, would he not still 
sincerely desire his return to duty, rather than his continuance 
in crime and wretchedness ? Ay, and hia heart break with 
grief at the thought that all is thus hopeless in respect to 
diis object of his lore ! And, My Hearci's, it is God, who in 
view of the known perveraeness of sinnere, and at the thought 
of abandoning them to their chosen way, — it is God who says, 
" How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ; how shall I set thee as 
Adraah, and make thee as Zeboim ? My heart is turned within 
me, my repentings are kindled together." Tis the Saviour 
who says, " Jerusalem, Jernsalem, how often would I have 
gathered" (think of this image, for did you ever witness the 
solicitude of the parent-bird to protect her young, and doubt 
her sincerity ?) — " how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not I" There is no mockery— no mistake 
here. Tis tlie overflowing of divine compassion— the very 
heart-breaking of bereaved and disconsolate love. God does 
not desire tlie life of the siuuer the less because he knows he 
will die. 

But you will ask, "J)'' God thue sincerely desires that aU 
should come to repentance, why does he not bring all to repent- 
ance f" I answer by asking why should he ? This would be 
to change the system of influence which infinite wisdom and 
goodness have resolved on in respect to each, as best fltted 
to secure the greatest amount of holiness and happine^ which 
God can secure. To change tliis influence in a single and iu 
the least degree, might occasion ultimately more sin than it 
would prevent, even a hopeless revolt of his whole moral king- 
dom. No man can say, that if God were to bring one non-elect 
sinner to repentance, it would not be an act of unkinduess to 
that sinner himself, since he might apostatize and perish under 
a more aggravated doom than now awaits him. You see then, 
how with ali the ardor of infinite benevolence, God may prefer 
that all men should repent, rather than go on in sin, and yet 
not purpose to bring them to repentance. If they would do 
as he invites them to do, if all would come to repentance 
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under the influence he actually nses and which is all he can 
wisely use to save them, he would rejoice over them with 
paternal love and gladness. Is he not sincere then in his invi- 
tations J 

But I have another thing to say. God's purpose of Election 
in the manner in which it is executed, instead of heing incon- 
sistent with the sincerity of his invitations to all, is one of the 
deciswe protjfs of their sincerity. If I make a rich, abundant 
provision for the entertainment of my neighbors, and send forth 
unqualified, urgent, warm-hearted invitations to them to come 
and partake, and they ali refuse to accept them, am I to be re- 
proached with insincerity because I do not now resort to some 
extraordinary influence, because I do not give a thoasand 
dollars to each to induce liim to come? Is their refusal a 
proof of the insincerity of my invitation ? Suppose now that I 
resort to this extra influence, and actually use it with as many 
as I can consistently with other and higher interests, and by 
large sums of money prevail on a part to come, does not this 
show that I was sincere in my invitations to all! Am I not 
doing all that I can, in the proper sense of the language, to 
induce the greatest number to come? In what conceivable 
way— by what possible act or deed, could 1 evince my sin- 
cerity if tliis does not ! Precisely like tiiis is the proof of 
God's sincerity which is furnished by the doctrine of Election, 
It is a purpose to give effect to his invitations of mercy to the 
utmost possible extent, in which as a wise and benevolent God 
he can do it. In this view of the subject we see God thwarted 
indeed in hie gracious design toward all by their pervereeness — 
perverseness which no urgency of entreaty can overcome — still 
repeating his invitations, assuring one and all that he has no 
pleasure in their death, but would rather that they turn and 
live; that he has made all things ready by the sacrifice of his 
Son as a ransom, entreating the acceptance of all with more 
than paternal tenderness, declaring that there is room enough 
in the mansions of eternal love and bliss, that there is a crown 
of life and a throne of glory for each and for all ; coming to 
them with the supplications and tears of a bereaved and broken- 
hearted father, and exclaiming in the anguish of his grief, 
" How can I permit these creatures of my power and love to 
lie down in everlasting fire ?" and now because he can not con- 
sent to leave them thus, he sends- the Holy Ghost with his 
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transforming influence to save, in the true import of tlie lan- 
guage, as many as be can save! And is not this eincerity? 
Cotild God, as the Redeemer of this perverse and guilty world, 
have shown the eincerity of his desires, these longings of heart 
for its salvation as he now does, had he never formed the pur- 
poses of electing grace ? Thus this doctrine, the one that has 
been so coniideiitly alleged as inconsistent with God's sincerity, 
becomes the most decisive proof of it ; revealing as it does, a 
love stronger than death and that passeth knowledge— love 
never to be satisfied till it has done all that it can do to save 
and bless a self-ruined world. 

One thing more ought to be said on this topic. Whatever 
any sinner may think of the sincerity of God's invitations as 
addressed to others, he can never know that they are not sin- 
cerely addressed to him. He can never know in this life, but 
that in the high counsels of God they are associated with an 
eternal purpose of grace to bring him to repentance. It may 
be so. Would he set himself in earnest to comply with the 
invitation of his God, the event may prove that that invitation 
was addressed to hiin, that God might accomplish in him his 
eternal purpose of grace . and salvation. How then can he 
stand there in all the stu^ity and sullenness of determined 
sin, reproaching God with insincerity? Why, Tellow-SinnGr, 
you know not but jou are elected. You never can know it 
until you have put tlie sincerity of God to the test. Make 
then tlie experiment ; put the sincerity of a redeeming God to 
the trial by some degree of earnestness — some since^ty on your 
own part. Do what you can, dear yourslfin this maiter, and 
be sure you have done it, and then if all is in vain, doubt or 
deny God's sincerity ; but never, never doubt it till you Icntm 
that you are not resisting and grieving the sincerest love of thy 
God for thy salvation. 

3. The doctnne of Election does not involve God, in the im- 
putaUon of partiality. By partiality here, must be meant 
some injustice through favoritism, or the conferring of blets- 
ings on one when there are equal or stronger reasons for con- 
ferring them on anothSr. As to the question of injustice, that 
must be put to rest forever by the consideration that all de- 
serve death. If there be injustice in the case, it must respect 
the non-elect. But how are they the less guilty, because God 
who would that all should come to repentance, does all that he 
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wisely can to bring all, and so actually trin^ some to repent- 
ance ? Tliey who are left lose notiiing by Election. Tlieir per- 
dition is no more certain with Election than it would be without 
it ; and if God shows favor to the elect, it is not at the expense 
of any rights of the non-elect. 

But it may be said, " There are as good reasons why God 
shmdd confer his grace on all as on a part" I reply, that in 
respect to moral character, there is no reason why the blessing 
should be conferred on any. But the question is, when all de- 
serve death, whether infinite wisdom may not see reasons for 
making a discrimination ? What being of yesterday is compe- 
tent to decide the contrary? These are high matters. When 
the law of God's kingdom has been trampled under the feet 
of rebellion, is man qualiJied to decide what ought to be 
done ? When the very throne and dominion of the Eternal are 
thus put in jeopardy, it becomes a question wortliy of God's 
counsels whether any of the rebels can be forgiven with safety 
to his kingdom; and if so, how many, and who? God has a 
moral kingdom to govern. He can not bring to repentance by 
dint of power, nor yet by physical causes. He can not convert 
his subjects into machines and preserve that kingdom. They 
must still be mora! agents, with po**ers to rebel as well as to 
obey, and this under any influence wliich he can use to pre- 
vent rebellion. Their rebellion or loyalty will and must de- 
pend on the course he takes. How mnch and what influence 
can be used to secure the greatest amount of obedience is the 
question, the decision of which of all others, requires the wis- 
dom of him who occupies the throne of legislation. When 
God sees, as he may, that he can not bring all mankind to re- 
pentance without injury to his univereal kingdom, perhapa 
without subverting his throne, then tiie question assumes a new 
aspect. Has God good reasons for sanctifying only a part ? 
What is the dictate of wigdom and goodness? Plainly, to 
sanctity not all, but as many as he can consistently with secur- 
ing the greatest number of perfectly holy and happy beings 
which he can secure. This God will do, and as we have ex- 
plained the doctrine of Election, this hs has purposed to do. 
And now, when all may justly be left to perish, and when God 
has devised a way in which he can save some, and will save as 
many as the greatest good possible to him permits — when -he 
saves as many as he can consistently with infinite wisdom and 
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goodness, is it a reproacii that he does not save all? Is it a re- 
proach that he does not by his own act occasion revolt, and 
spread dismay and wretchedness throughout his dominionB? 
Surely, witlf this view of the subject, we must see that God 
may liave good reasons for saving only a part. My Hearers, 
when God is willing to save you and to save all — willing, yea 
desirous, that all should turn and live rather than sin and die, 
and when you will go down to hell by your own free choice — 
for be it remembered this is the only way in which you can 
go — will you reproach God because he does not prevent you 
by sacrificing the whole moral universe ? Is this your objec- 
tion, that God saves as many as he wisely can ? Is this your 
philanthropy, your charity, which complains and murmurs 
when God saves as many of your miserable associates in sin as 
he wisely can, that he does not damn them as well as yon ? Is 
this the dictate of benevolence ? 

Further : as God may see that it is hest to bnng only a part 
to repentance, so he may have good reasons for bringing to re- 
pentance the very individuals whom he has selected. Those 
restored to loyalty may be more useful than others in promot- 
ing his designs. There may be reasons for enlisting in the 
work of an apostle him who was brought np at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, rather than such a traitor as Judas, though the former 
•was the most guilty. There may be reasons in the individ- 
uals themselves ; for although none who are brought to repent- 
ance will apostatize, yet if others were, they might apostatize 
and perish nnder a more aggravated doom. Kay more, should 
we expect that God, when he can wisely bring to repentance 
only a part, would select those who treat the overtures of his 
mercy with the most deliberate contempt and pointed scorn — 
those who will not compliment the message of his grace so 
much as to think of it ? Tnie indeed it is, that they who think 
of and tremble at the coming wrath, and are serious and out- 
wardly respectful in hearing the calls of mercy, are no hetter 
for this while they cherish hearts of rebellion. But which 
class of sinners should we expect God to bless with the gift of 
his transforming grace — those who are thus thonghtful and re- 
spectful, or those who treat the message of eternal mercy, even 
when sounded in their ears by the voice of the living God, 
with as mucli indifference and contempt as they do the whist- 
ling of the breeze ? Save these rather than the others ! Would 
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notthie look like favoritism? Save the worst, the most con- 
temptuous and hardened I "Would this be the way to avoid the 
reproach of partiality ? Thus you see, that God may have good 
reasons for saving only a part of mankind ; and tltat tlie gen- 
eral interest, the puhlic good may forbid that he should do any 
more than he does for the lost sinner. If he saved all,ifc would 
be dishonorable, disgraceful partiality. It would be sacrificing 
the good of the whole from favoritism to a part — the well- 
being of his universal kingdom for the sake of the well-being 
of individnals. So he may have good reasons for saving the 
very individuals whom he does save ; and nothing but undue 
partiality, nothing but dishonorable favoritism could save oth- 
ers instead of these. God therefore, instead of meriting the 
reproach of partiality for what he does, would deserve it were 
he to do otherwise. What rash inconsideration ! What reck- 
less presumption it is, that charges God with partiality in the 
dispensations of his grace 1 

4. The doctrine of Election is consistent with the ^pro^ely 
of immediate action on the part of the sinner. It ia a standing 
objection to the doctrine of Election, that, if it be true, there 
is nothing for sinners to do. Now, I readily concede, that if 
the sinner in Regeneration were the mere passive subject of 
an effect ; if he is merely to be acted apon ; if the change can, 
and is as likely to be produced when he is asleep, as when he 
is awake ; if nothing, in any sense or manner, depends on his 
acting more than on his not acting, then the present objection 
is valid ; there is, as he says, nothing for him to do. Such 
however, is not the doctrine of Election. God's purpose of 
Election is to briijg the sinner to the performance of right 
moral action ; to bring him, voluntarily, freely, to " obey the 
truth, through the Spirit." This involves, as we have seen, 
direct action on the part of the sinner, not less than were this 
moral change to he accomplished by the mere influence of 
truth and motives. He must think of God as he is, and love 
him; of the Saviour as he is, and trust his lost soul to his 
merey; of sin as it ia, and abhor and renounce it with con- 
trition, and a sincere purpose of holy obedience. In this man- 
ner ho must apply his mind, his understanding, his conscience, 
his heart, to the point of duty. In this way, through the 
grace of God, duty may be done, and it can he done in no 
other. Is this the manner in which God executes the purpose 
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of Election, and is there no good reason why the sinner should 
act ? May he become a child of God, and be saved hy acting? 
Will he remain a sinner, and be damned without acting, and is 
there no reason for acting t Can a better, a more decisive 
reason for acting, be assigned for any action ever done by a 
homau being? Take any conceivable case. You are sink- 
ing in the waves of the sea ; hy effort you m.ay escape ; with- 
out it you will infallibly perish. This is all you know ; and is 
there no I'eason for making effort? A falling rock is descend- 
ing from the precipice that overhangs your head ; by effort 
you may escape ; without it you will be crushed in almost in- 
stant death. Is there no reason why you should stir? Like 
this, Fellow-Sinner, is your condition. Tou are condemned 
already. Now, of a long time, your judgment lingereth not, 
and your damnation slumbereth not. Sleep on, if you will ; 
sleep away your probation, dreaming that you may be elected ; 
but remember, that in this course, not the grace of God, but 
the fires that shall liever be quenched, will first roijse you from 
these slumbers. 

But yQ\iBa,j,"^ I am elected, GodwiU interpose and prompt 
?ne to begin this work, and I "may therefore safdy wait for his 
mterpoaition." Now the question is not, whether the sinner 
ever begins even to think of his salvation without that influ- 
ence which we call the strivings of the Divine Spirit,— we 
believe that he never will,— but the question is this : whether, 
under the present call to duty, and under such influence of 
the Spirit as may attend it, it is not indispensable to any salu- 
tary result that the sinner begin on his part. Suppose what 
degree of divine influence you will, does not the result depend, 
in a vital respect, on what the sinner does ? This is the real 
question, and the answer depends entirely on what is the kind 
and mode of this divine influence. If it be a physical, a me- 
chanical, or a literally creative influence, — i, e., one which 
secures its results in spite of all resistance, and when the sin- 
ner is doing all that he can to resist it, just as the power of 
steam carries the boat through the resisting waters, — then you 
are right ; and to call on the sinner to act, on the ground that 
any thing depends on his acting, were as absurd and useless 
as to call on the waters to make way for the boat. For in such 
a case the sinner yields to an influence which he can not resist. 
But such is not, aa we have seen, the true doctrine; Convert- 
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iug grace is not i/rresistihle, but unresisted grace — grace thai 
draws, not compels; that attracts, not forces. It can be resist- 
ed by the sinner. On whom then does it truly depend, whether 
the result be secured or not? Suppose the waters could con- 
vert themselves into solid granite, as well as remain in a liquid 
state, on what would the passage of the boat through them de- 
pend ? Somewhat on the force applied ; but also on what the 
water should do. Ifow, if you will indulge tlie figure, the sin- 
ner, under any measure of divine influence, can make his 
heart solid granite, yea, as adamant and the nether millstone. 
Suppose what influence of truth and of the Spirit you will, 
the sinner, as a moral agent, can resist it. The change to be 
produced is from wrong, to free, voluntary, right moral action. 
If thia change take place, the sinner must make it. It depends 
therefore as truly on what the sinner does, as on what the 
Spirit of God does. Do you say, that God does more for one 
sinner than for another? Be it so. But the sinner who is 
brought to repentance by God's doing more for him than for 
others, coula have resisted all that God has done ; and, had he 
done so, had perished in his sins ; while, for tlie other who 
actually dies in his sins, God has done enough and more than 
enough to save him, had he not resisted God. But you will 
say, " God does more at one time to awaken and convert the 
Sams sinner than at another.^'' We admit it, but still ask on 
whom does the result depend? You say, on God. Right. 
But does it not also depend on what the sinner does? Could 
he not have resisted even this influence, and made it the occa- 
sion of greater hardness of heart than ever? If not, then he 
was not a moral agent, nor was the result right moral action. 
But if he could have resisted it, and did not, but yielded to it 
in voluntary right moral action, then the cTiange depended as 
truly on what he did as on what God did. Hence you see, 
take what view of the subject you will, when God does all that 
he ever does for any sinner, whether the moral change takes 
place or not, depends on what the sinner docs. Whatever tlie 
influence be, it is one whose result is, in a material respect, at 
the sinner's own disposal. It is for him to say, whether by 
the grace of God he will be saved or lost. Though he be an 
elect sinner, still it is immutable truth, that if he does not re- 
lax his resistance to the grace of God— if he does not yield to 
this influence in voluntary right moral action, he will continue 
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in sin and die in sin. But there is one thing more, which is 
all the sinner can say on this point. If God has determined 
to bring me to act right, I shall act right, and tlierefore I need 
give myself no concern on the subject. It is true indeed, that 
if God has determined to bring yon to act right, you will act 
right. But it is just as tnie, that if yon give yourself no con- 
cern on the subject, and dismiss all thought of acting, God 
will never bring yon to act. It' God has determined that you 
shall leave this house to-night, or that yon shall go to such a 
place, or that yoa shall read such a V)ook, it is true that you 
will do it. But it is just as true, that if yon do not think what 
you shall do, and decide upon the act, God will never bring 
jou to do it ; it will never be done. So, Fellow-Sinner, pre- 
sume on God's purpose of Election to bring you to act right, 
■without any thought on your own part ; never put yourself to 
the performance of right action, and you will never perform 
right action, God bring yon to act right without a thought 
of acting right ! Impossible ! God can not execute his pur- 
pose of Election in behalf of such a sinner. Do you now say, 
"If I am elected, I shall think of acting right ?" Your objec- 
tion then amounts to this — " If I am elected, I shall think of 
acting right ; therefore I will not think of acting right." "What 
sort of reasoning is this ? It may be certain that I shall think 
of doing a given action, therefore I will not think of doing it. 
It may be certain that I shall eat and drink, and tliink of so 
doing as necessary to the preservation of life ; therefore I will 
dismiss all thought of either eating or drinking, and take the 
consequence. I only say, maintain this opinion, believe and 
act on this principle iu regai-d to the life of yonr soul, and you 
wiil soon find that yon are given up to " strong delusion, to 
believe a lie, that yon may be damned." 

But the present objection often proceeds on the opposite 
supposition. 

It is said, " If I am not elected, my heart will never be 
changed, do what I may. I shall never give my heart to God 
even if I attempt it." This is not trne. Yon say if I attempt 
it. Take a case exactly in point.' Suppose that it is a matter 
of absolutely certainty, that God knows that you will die in a 
few days by voluntary starvation, and solely hy tliis means. 
Now XF you should eat and drink as usual, would you die by 
starvation — would you not live? The error in such reasoning 
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lies iu overlooking the fact that the hypothetical proposition is 
just as true as the absolute. Suppose the latter, that you will 
die by voluntary starvation, to be true ; still the conditional pro- 
position, IF yon eat and drink you will not die by voluntary 
starvation, is just as true. So, if the non-elect sinner were to 
make the same efforts to give his heart to God which the elect 
sinner makes, there is no reason to believe, nor warrant to as- 
sert, that by the grace of God he would not do it. It may be 
BO. If then you are in fact a non-elect sinner, and you do not 
make these efforts, never make an attempt to give God your 
heart, and so die in your sins ; and if it shall appear that had 
yon made the attempt you had been converted and saved, 
whom will you reproach as your destroyer? God may have 
purposed that you shall die by voluntary starvation. If then, 
on the ground of euch a possibility, you should actually starve 
yourself to death, who would bo the murderer? 

But you still say, "If I am not elected I shall not make 
these efforts, and therefore there is no I'eason why I should." 
Do yoii, can you believe this? No reason why you should do 
a thing which you can do, and on which your everlasting all 
may depend, because it may ie certain that you shall not do 
it? Then there is no reason for performing any future act of 
your life ; for which act of futurity do you know to be certain ? 
Carry out yonr reasoning then, and say that God may know 
that I shall never either eat or drink again, but shall soon die 
by voluntary starvation, and therefore there is no reason why 
I should eat or drink ; or, God may know that I shall never 
leave the seat I now occupy, and therefore there is no reason 
■why I should move, or even think of so doing. Is this sound 
reasoning and common sense ; or is it folly too great to be rea- 
soned with, and iit only to be ridiculed? Why then do you 
say, if the doctrine of Election be true there is no reason why 
I should make an effort for my salvation? No, my hearers. 
Tlie true, practical principle which governs all but madmen is, 
not what God knows to be certain, or what is in fact cei'tain, 
bnt what we know and what we do not know. And if we do 
know that without some giv6n act all that is dear to us will 
be lost forever, and if we do not know that we shall not do 
that act, then reason, and conscience, and God says ro it ; nor 
until we are omniscient can we act on any other principle. 
What, perform no action without firet knowing that we shall 
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perform it ; or at least, until we know that no previous cer- 
tainty pertains to human actions even in the Omniscient mind? 
Then should we never act at all. The activity of this world's 
busy population would be changed into the etiilness of the 
grave. Admit then the principle, and tlie only principle of 
reason, of philosophy, of common sense, of the Bible, that cer- 
tainty of action is consistent with freedom of action. The 
mere certainty of human action forces no one, compels no one- 
It leaves freedom, the power of choice, power to the opposite 
action, unimpaired. Apply now the only practical principle 
which ever did, or ever can move to a single human effort or 
action in all the business of life. Ton do not know but that 
yon shall make the requisite effort to give your wicked heart 
to Gcod in holy love ; yon do know that if you never attempt 
it you will die in yonr sins — die eternally. Can there be a betr 
ter, a more imperious reason for instant effort in the perform- 
ance of duty ! Who is a fool or a madman, he that makes it 
or he that does not? 

I have one thing more to say on this point. The doctrine of 
Election is not only consistmi with th& j>ropriety of action on 
the part of the sinner, hut it is in one respect the only groimd 
of sueh propriety. Take it away, deny it, and see. Suppose 
that God has formed no purpose to change one human heart, 
then surely no human heart will ever be changed. Go tien, 
and preach, and prove to this world of hopeless rebellion — pub- 
lish it to these sinful, dying immortals, that God has formed no 
purpose to change one human heart, and that not a human be- 
ing will ever change his own heart without grace. And Oh, 
how would despair, like a cloud from the bottomless pit, come 
up over the whole earth ! Not a human being will be saved ! 
There is no hope. Man will not change his own heart — God 
will not change it. A created universe can not change it. 
Every arm is palsied. Every face of man and of angel is pale 
with despair ; and that cloud from beneath only thickens, and 
darkens, and thunders damnation. But look again. The doc- 
trine of Election sets a bow on that cloud. God's purpose to 
renew, and sanctify, and save some, wakens hope in these 
guilty bosoms. God has purposed to save some, and some, 
even a great multitude which no man can number, will be 
saved. God's purpose is to save none but those who will wake 
up from their death-like sSumbers in sin, and begin the work of 
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salvation in earnest. All, all are lost — lost forever, who do 
not. Who then can wish the doctrine of Election to be false? 
Who of this guilty, ruined race, would oppose and anniliilate 
this only ground of human hope? Who, while this beam of 
mercy falls on him from the throne of God, will sleep in sin 
another moment? 

To conclude. If we have not erred in our reasonings, the 
doctrines of Election, of man's free agency, of God's sincerity, 
and the necessity of action on the part of sinners, are true, and 
are consistent truths. They are solemn and awful truths, too, 
to the determined sinner. Let him look at them and see, while 
deliberately adhering to his purposes of sin, what darkness 
and terror they shed on his path ; what a prospect of pain and 
woe they open before hini in an approaching eternity. Could 
he change one of these truths into falsehood, he might find the 
quietness and consolation in his chosen way which he covets. 
Could he deny his accountability to his Maker, he could still 
those agitations of conscious guilt which now tell him of the 
worm that never dies; then he niiglit hope, if not to escape, at 
least to brave the final sentence of his Judge with the plea of 
innocence. Could he deny the sincerity of a redeeming God 
calling him to eternal life, he might hope to palliate the guilt, 
and to mitigate or avert the doom of a despiser of God's great 
salvation. Could he deny the doctrine of Election, he might 
defer the work of turning to God with the presumption of self- 
reliance ; the security of one tliat holds the destiny of his soul 
in his own hands, in proud independence of the God he so 
y offends. Or could he pereuade himself of tlie use- 
s of effort or action on his own part, he might tread his 
quiet way onward to death and hell, undisturbed by the con- 
viction diat he is a self-destroyer. But no ; these truths are 
all immutable. As a sinner and a free moral agent, he de- 
serves the wrath of God. As a sinner who despises the sin- 
cerest proffers of life from his God and Saviour, he deserves 
the still deeper damnation of a rejected Gospel, As a sinner 
who cherishes an unconquerable perverseness of heart, he has 
placed his soul at the sovereign disposal of an incensed God, 
who may save or destroy as seemeth good in his sight. As a 
sinner, in the chosen, willful insensibility and death of sin, he 
sleeps on the verge of the eternal pit, and sleeping a little 
longer, will fall into hell. 
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There, Fellow-Sinner, not one token of grace and salvation 
distinguishes you from those who will perish forever. Every 
cause which has destroyed thousands exerts its full and un- 
counteracted power on yoii. Not one ray of hope from God's 
high sanctuary falls on your dark and cheeiless way. No hand 
of mercy will ever reach you to reclaim and save. There God, 
the Saviour, the Sanctifier, will abandon you to your own 
choice of eternal sin and eternal sorrow. 

And now helieving as I do these things, with some portion, 
as 1 trust, of the compassion and love for your souls, of him 
who died to save, I come with thy aid. Divine Saviour, to speak 
to these sinners. Now, when death and j udgment are so near, 
heaven so glorious, hell so dreadful ; when these things are so 
certain and are coming on so fast, is it not time to awake and 
take care of your never-dying soul ; that soul, that being of 
eternity, yourself? Is it unworthy of a thought? Now, when 
the God that made you, implores, when the Son of God weeps 
as a suppliant at your feet, when new joys would gladden 
every heavenly bosom, and every heavenly hill break forth in 
new songs of rapture, when angels invite you to their eternal 
fellowships when saints supplicate God to be gracious, when 
tlie paradise of God throws open its gates, and its thrones of 
glory and crowns of life attract ; now, when you are solemn 
and serious and know these things are so ; now, when the Holy 
Ghost touches your heart, and makes you feel the attractions 
of Jesus' love ; now will you not give yourself to that Al- 
mighty, perfect Saviour? Oh, will you never awake, until the 
voice of mercy is heard no more ? Will you never ask for 
mercy, till God shall answer only from the secret place of 
thunder, and the eternal tires kindle upon you? 
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IV.~REFLECTIONS AND APPLICATION. 
" AH MtiptoreLsgiTen by Inspiration nr God, uid is pcoBUble."—^ Tim. ill, 16. 

It has often been said, that if the doctrine of Election be 
true, and contained in the Bible^ still it ought not to be 
preached. To this objection, thus stated, there ie one general 
answer,' viz. : that ministers of the Gospel are bound to declare 
the whole counsel of God. "When it is once admitted that a 
doctrine is contained in the Bible, we must say, either that it 
ought to be preached, or tliat we are wiser than God, and 
that what he has revealed, and declared to be profitable, 
ought not to bo taught. Here, this very common objection to 
the doctrine of Election might be left. It may be well, how- 
ever, to trace its salutary practical tendency, and show those 
who hear us, that a wise regard to their own best interests will 
lead them to desire it to have its place in the ministrations of 
the pulpit. 

I remark then— 

1. That the docti-ine of Election is a plain doctrine, though 
it has been pronounced mysterious, and ]iard to be under- 
stood and difficult to be explained. Now, if what has been 
said on this subject in former discourses be just, the supposed 
mysteiy and difficulties do not respect the doctrine, i. e., the 
simple matter of fact which constitutes it ; but certain theo- 
ries, or modes of explanation, which havo been incorporated 
with the doctrine, and which, instead of being any part of 
it, are merely matters of human speculation. Theories are 
one thing, facts are another. Yai-ions theories have been 
devised to account for the fact that the sea ebbs and flows. 
But whether these are all consistent or inconsistent with the 
feet, that remains— the sea still ebba and flows. Bo the matter 
of tact— the doctrine — that God has purposed to renew, and 
sanctify, and save a part of mankind, remains unaltered and 
tmalterable by any theories devised by men to explain its 
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consistency with other truths. IN'ot only so, but these theories 
have created all the mystery and difficulties -which have ever 
embarrassed the subject. The two assumptions, that GoS on 
the whole prefers that men should do wrong rather than right, 
and that there is no impossibility that God should secure the 
universal holiness of hia moral creation, involve the doctrine 
of Election, and I may say the whole syetem of Theology, 
not merely in unintelligible mystery, but in the most palpable 
absurdity. But here I appeal to my audience, whether I have 
not extricated this doctrine from these absurd and monstrous 
theories. Has it not been shown, that it is not only not incon- 
sistent with man's tree moral agency, but that it necessarily 
implies it, inasmuch as the very object of the pui-pose of Elec- 
tion is the right use of mora! agency ; that it is not only con- 
sistent with God's sincerity in his invitations to all, but the 
most decisive proof of it, inasmuch as it exhibits God as most 
earnestly desiring the repentance of all, rather than the im- 
penitence of any, by what he does to secure the repentance of 
some ; that it is not only consistent with impartiality in God, 
but actually implies the best reasons for the diseriminationa 
which it makes ; and that it is not only consistent with the 
propriety of acting on the part of the sinner, bnt is the only 
ground of hope that he will act successfully ? If I have shown 
these things, the supposed difficulty of seeing the consistency 
between the doctrine of Election and other scriptural doc- 
trines, ia imaginaiy. 

.Let us now appeal to the doctrine itself, which is, that God 
from eternity has determined to renew, and sanctify, and save 
a part only of mankind. Is this proposition in tlie least de- 
gree dai'k or obscure 1 Do you not at least understand my 
meaning, when I say that God has formed such a purpose, aa 
well as you understand your own meaning, when you say he 
has not formed such a purpose ? Surely, the mere negative 
particle not can add nothing to the clearness of the other terms 
of the proposition, and if yours is intelligible with it, mine is 
also without it. 

But let ns examine the proposition in its several parts. God 
has purposed. If you do not understand this, you do not know 
what it is for God to will ; what it is for God to give a law, or 
to design, or purpose his own actions ; nor indeed any thing 
of God which is of any importance ; for the purposes of God 
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are the true and only index of his character. God has pur- 
^sedfroiih eternity. If you do not understand this, you do 
not understand the truth that God is an eternal Being, for the 
eternity of God's purposes are as easy to comprehend as the 
eternity of his existence. Ood from dimity has purposed to 
renewi and sanoldfy, and same. If you do not understand this, 
the doctrines of itegene ration, Sanctification, and of the whole 
Gospel are unintelligible to you. And as to that part of the 
proposition which confines the purpose to a part only of man- 
kind, there can be no difficulty, except to understand that a 
part is less than the whole. Pardon, My Hearers, what in 
these remarks may seem to imply some disparagement of your 
intellectual capacity. My object is to show that a plainer 
proposition in Uieology is scarcely conceivable, than that which 
is BO loudly denounced as unintelligible mystery. 

But you say, the doctrine is plainly inconsistent with man's 
free agency, and other acknowledged truths, and that there- 
fore, after all that is said, you can not understand it. Be it so. 
If you can pronounce this doctrine inconsistent with any other, 
then you understand the doctrine itself; for how else can you 
decide on its inconsistency with another? Thus you concede 
the very point in debate. Besides, to say, because you do not 
understand its consistency with another doctrine, that there- 
fore you do not understand the doctrine itself, is like saying, 
that because you do not comprehend how your soul and body 
are united, that you do not undei-stand the assertion that you 
have either a soul or a body. So far then as plainness — the 
obvious meaning of a doctrine is requisite to its utility — the 
doctrine of Election is sufficiently distinguished by this char- 
acteristic. 

2. The doctrine of Election has no injurious, hut a highly 
useful, practical tendency. This will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations ; 

First — It tends not to produce, lid to prevent despair. It has 
been often said, that the doctrine tends directly to produce 
this state of mind. If it be so, then truly it is a serious ob- 
jection to the utility of preaching it. Despair is fatal to all 
effort. Despair, even in presence of the greatest good, or 
most appalling evil, sinks the spirit of man into sullen inac- 
tion. Man will never act, so long as he despairs either of act- 
ing, or of obtaining his object. Is it then the tendency of 
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the docti'ine to produce this state of mind? Has it in feet 
ever produced it ? I do not say, that some false view of the 
subject, something which, by a gross misnomer, may have 
been called the doctrine of Election, has not, in some instances, 
had this effect ; hat has it ever been true of the doctrine, as 
stated and explained in these discourses ? This I fearlessly 
deny. The thing is impossible. ■ Can I believe that God will 
renew, and sanctify, and save some, even many of this guilty 
world, and legitimately infer from this that my perdition is 
sealed ? Did I know that God would hereafter save but one 
human being, I could not justly infer that I should not be 
saved, for I might be the indivi<iual whom the purpose re- 
spects. Can I believe that many will be saved, and infer, by 
legitimate deduction, that none will he saved? If not, then 
plainly as an individual, I can not infer that I shall not be 
saved. We behevo that many in this assembly will live till 
to-morrow. Can any one hence infer that he shall not live till 
another morning ? 

But further: the doctrine of Election is an infallible pre- 
ventive of despair. Can I believe that thousands and millions 
of my fellow-creatures, who have no better prospects of life 
than I have, will live another year or day, witiiout also believ- 
ing that I may live ? Can I as a rational man avoid this con- 
viction ? In like manner, can you and I believe that God has 
purposed to save a great multitude from among men — a multi- 
tude which no man can nnmber — and at the same time avoid 
believing that you and I maybe of that happy company? 
No. In view of the doctrine of Election, no sinner can de- 
spair of eternal life. 

Again ; this doctrine of Election not only prevents despair, 
it is the only thing indispensable to its prevention. Not a 
human being will ever turn to God and be saved, unless God 
by his grace turn him. Deny then the doctrine of Election : 
preach to beings thus desperate in rebellion against the Most 
High, that God has formed no purpose to sanctify and save 
one of them, and what could tliey hope for ? Will the un- 
changeable God form new purposes i No. Can they hope to 
convert tliemaelves f No. Can they find a created arm through- 
out the universe to help ? No. There is no hope. Hide then 
from human vision the purpose of God's electing grace, and 
heaven's gate is shut, and barred, and bolted. Not a ray of 
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L'glit from the upper sanctuary falk on this midniglit of sin ; a 
cloud deep and tiiick as the blackness of darkness covers the 
■world, and you see how beings hastening to God's judgment- 
seat sit down in tlie sullenneas and gloom of despair, or rage 
and howl in its frenzies. Oh, who can deny and reproach the 
doctrine of God's electing grace ! Who can wish to extinguish 
this only beam of hope from the throne of eternal mercy 1 

Secondly-— The doctrine of Election tends to destroy pre- 
sumption in sin. If sinners cherish an unreasonable and 
groundless confidence of final salvation, it were immeasurably 
desirable that it should bo taken away from them. In its true 
tendency it is as fatal as death. Now every stupid sinner does 
cherish such a confidence. Throughout Christendom, there is 
not a man Jiving quietly in sin, who is not venturing on in the 
path to ruin with the rashness and madness of a maniac. 
What violence to reason more gross and shocking than that a 
sinner under God's present condemnation, and liable every 
moment to death and endless perdition, should quietly defer 
repentance another moment ? And yet how almost universal 
is the fact, even under the full conviction of its necessity! 
Now what is the reliance of such men ? It is either directly 
or indirectly on their own strength, and their own acts, associ- 
ated -with a purpose of future repentance. Do you doubt it ? 
Throw away every such hope from futurity. Suppose that yoa 
knew that you were to stand before God's judgment-seat this 
very hour, and that yonr preparation was in his hands and at 
his disposal, could you sleep in sin, quietly relying on what 
you intend to do hereafter? How then shall we break np this 
delusion ; how restore such infatuation to sense and reason ? 
Shall we tell these sleepers on the brink of ruin that life is 
uncertain, and death always near! You may throw the deep- 
est and most chilling shade on the prospect of life, but when 
health and strength retnm, how they still believe that death is 
remote, and with a confidence that frequent and sudden deaths, 
and deaths in sin all around them, scarcely agitate ! Others 
may die without preparation, but they shall not. Tlius thon- 
Bands are going on to their last account. And can we only 
repeat that life is frail, and death is near ? Do you say, we 
must destroy this self-confidence, this presumptuous reliance 
on themselves, this trusting to their own heart, by telling them 
that repentance is the gift of God, and that it ia only by his 
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grace that tliey will ever te prepared to meet him in judg- 
ment ? True, this doctrine tima stated, is of great, of indib- 
pensable importance. But then they already believe it, while 
they also believe that this necessary grace is ready for them 
whenever they shall be ready and condescend to use 'it. 
They do not, they will not believe, that the God of mercy 
may withhold his grace, even though they slight it till their 
last hoar. Determined on present ijuietnesa in sin, they will 
practically believe, either tliat they can save themselves with- 
out grace, or that the requisite grace is always, even to the 
last, at their own disposal. And this, My Hearers, is the very 
presumption that holds these guilty thousands under the light 
of salvation in such death-like slumbers, that no accents of 
mercy, no, nor the notes of the second death, while this expec- 
tation remains, will ever move them. It is a presumption and 
a hope that must be torn away from the sinner, or he dies. 
And the case calls for all that truth can utter. He loves his 
sinB, he loves the world, he is averse to God and his service, 
and he will persist in his chosen way till these hopes of salva- 
tion in such a couree are cut off. If then you would rouse 
him from his lethargy, and suffer him to have no peace in hie 
sins (and the God of mercy declares there is no peace to the 
wicked) ; if you would throw over his prospect the gloom and 
the forebodings in which truth invests it, preach the doctrine 
of Election. Point the thoughtless man to the eternal coun- 
sels of the Most High. Show him a sovereign God. There 
he will read, that by his own perverseness of heart he has ren- 
dered his salvation hopeless, without the grace which is his 
gift, — has put his salvation into the hands of an incensed God, 
— and that in view of that perverseness, God has decided re- 
specting the gift of his grace, in those counsels that never 
change. Thus will he see that God who can, and may save 
him, and yet who can and may destroy, and will destroy if he 
has formed no purpose to save him. With sucli a view of the 
living Giod, can the sinner rest in his sine? Can he now pre- 
Bumptuously rely on what he intends to do hereafter ; or even 
on the grace of God, as that which will always be ready when- 
ever he shall choose to accept it. No ; instead of regarding 
his own salvation as a contingency to be made certain by what 
he shall do, or may intend to do, he would wake up to a rest- 
less solicitude, and to a laborious earnestness of effort, that he 
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may ascertain how this great question is decided in lieaven's 
high connsela, and, if it may be, that it is decided well for 
him. Contingency, as opposed to certainty, in respect to the 
salvation of the soul, is truly a consoling thought to the de- 
tertnined sinner. On this scheme, nothing is in fact certain in 
his future being. But who is the man that can think of tlie 
eternal life or death of the soul, as already certain in the coun- 
sels of an unchangeable &od ; that in his present state all the 
evidence in his own case is, that he is one who shall die eter- 
nally ; and that there is one way, and only one, in which the 
terrors of his condition can be alleviated, — one way, and only 
one in which he can ascertain that he is the object of God's 
electing love ;— I say, who is the man that can think of these 
things and not feel himself, as it were, compelled to adopt the 
only method by which this unknown certainty shall bo di- 
vested of its appalling aspect? Oh, the terrors of even the 
possible truth, that I am not included in God's purpose of 
electing grace ! Who does not feel himself almost forced by 
snch a thought to renounce sin and the world at once, that 
thus lie may obtain the authorized and joyful assurance that 
lie is chosen of God as an heir of all things ? Can there be a 
doubt whether such is the true practical tendency of the doc- 
ti-ine of Election. Suppose yourself to have been tried before 
a human tribunal on a question of life and death ; that you 
knew that the question was decided, but that the decision was 
Btill kept in profound secrecy, could you avoid a restlessness and 
an overwhelming solicitude in regard to it? When the sinner 
thinks of God's purpose of Election, a painful uncertainty re- 
specting what is certain in God's mind— an oppressive, agita- 
ting anxiety, will be felt. The doctrine will fasten itself on hie 
thonghts,and excite emotion. It will be like hearing that the 
final decision is made, without being told what it is ; and in- 
stead of the peaceful reliance of sinners on what they intend 
to do hereafter, tliey will see, as they think of the counsels of 
an omniscient and immutable God, that their destiny is known 
but concealed. Perhaps it is life, perhaps death — perhaps 
heaven, perJiaps hell 1 The feeling will be, not so much as if 
the final sentence were yet to be formed, as if it were soon to 
be pronounced, — as if but another moment were left for ascer- 
taining by instant repentance the joyous truth, that in God's 
eternal counsels he is an heir of everlasting life, 
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And liere I can not but remark is the very inflnence of the 
doctrine of Election whicli leads sinners to say, " It destroys all 
hope and drives to despair." It does destroy all their hopes of 
safety in determined sin. It does destroy these hopes, for they 
are false, deceitful, ruinous, and the sooner they are destroyed 
the hetter. God would destroy them and we would destroy 
tliem, not to prodnco despair, but tliat we may show tliem ex- 
actly what truth warrants them to hope for. This brings me 
to remark — 

Thirdly — That the doctrine of Election furnishes to the sin- 
ner all desirable encouragement. By this I intend that degree 
which is best fitted to prompt the sinner to instant direct effort 
in the work of turning to God. 

"When an object is one of difficult attainment, and when also 
it has engaged the strongest affections of the heart, then con- 
fidence of success will give strenuousness to effort. But how 
is it when the heart is on the object opposite ; when the TCTy 
effort requisite to secure the one proposed is revolting to the 
heart, and when the only reason for effort is a painful, odious 
necessity, and when of course the whole tendency of the mind 
is to regard even this necessity as remote, and to defer acting? 
Is it not certain that the mind will defer acting as long as in 
its own view it can with safety ; and will it not deem it safe to 
defer just in' proportion to the probability that efforts when 
made will prove successful ? To come then to the question — 

How much probability of success as pertaining to those im- 
perfect efforts which sinners make in turning to God, is best 
adapted to pi-ompt them to immediate action? One thing is 
certain, there ie no promise of God that his grace shall, attend 
these attempts of the sinner. So far from it that for aught we 
can say to him, he may he already given up to hardness of 
heart. ]!7ot only is there no certainty of success in these at^ 
tempts, but in proportion to the probability of it, and the facil- 
ity of performing the unwelcome task, the danger of delay is 
diminished, and with it the pressure of the motive to present 
effort. Nor is this all. If there is a high probability of suc- 
cess from present attempts, then there is a higher degree of 
such probability than would othei-wise exist from future 
attempts ; and it is this belief, it is this false persuasion, that 
the work can be easily done now, and easily done at any 
future time, that is the solace of the sinner in procrastinating 
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hie duty to his God. To influence him then most powerfully 
to present action in duty, the prospect of snccesa must be 
■viewed as doubtful. It must be lowered down to what the 
apostle calls a "peradve?iiure that God will give repentance." 
True it is this degree of probability may be very diverse in 
different cases. Still it is always eo low in degree that if the 
sinner lessens it, as he inevitably must by delay, if he procrasti- 
nates n&w, he may well-nigh despair for the future. God in 
his Word confines all hope to the present hour, crowds the 
concerns of eternity as it were into the passing moment, throw- 
ing darkness over futurity, and converting the very thought of 
■procrastination into "a fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation." That au almost absolute necessity of 
present action may be felt, and that the pressure of it may 
overpower all temptation to present inaction, "the Holy 
Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear his voice, hai-den not 
your hearts." 

Now that this degree of encouragement is that which is 
altogether most useful to the sinner, the best fitted to move 
him to immediate action in the performance of duty, may be 
shown by an example. Suppose then you were in a prison 
where continnance is so desirable (for to make out a parallel 
case we must suppose madness in the heart), that nothing but 
the loss of life would even make you ever think of leaving the 
place. Suppose now the pi-ison to be on fire, but that having 
the key in your own possession, you can with entire safety re- 
main in the enjoyments you love still longer. Would you be 
in haste to escape ? Kot at all. Tou would still linger and 
still delight yourself in pleasure, and let the flames come nigh, 
for escape is easy, and this is all your concern. But suppose 
liiat the key is in the hands of another ; that he is your enemy, 
one whom you have greatly provoked to withhold every favor, 
and to leave you to perish. Suppose however, that you know 
that he has delivered others in the same fearful condition; that 
some of those, not all, who have waked up to a sense of their 
danger and addressed themselves to strenuous efforts to escape 
have succeeded ; that if you do so, you through his interposi- 
tion may escape ; while every moment's delay is a moment of 
provocation to final abandonment to the fiames. You see that 
the moment you were apprised of your danger would be the 
moment for effort — the moment in which you would wake up 
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in agony to secure the interposition of that arm from -whicli 
alone deliverance can come. 

Now like this, is the case of every nnconverted sinner in 
respect to the work of turning to God. The service of God haa 
no attractions to hie heart. Instead of love he feels aversion. 
The necessity of repentance to avoid future ponishment is all 
the influence he feels. He loves the world, he loves his sins ; 
he would firniiy resolve always to live in sin were sin not to 
be punished ; he abominates the necessity of renouncing it ; and 
so long ae he believes that he can safely continue in sin, so long 
he will do it, an8 with fearful probability, till the fir^ of the 
pit take hold of him. And now how much encouragement 
would you give him that success will crown his efforts to tnm 
to God and escape perdition ? Would you raise it to a high 
degree of probability? But this is the very presumption 
which he cherishes, and which emboldens him to go on in hia 
iniquity. In this way you encourage procrastination, and 
brighten with hope the path which God darkens with the 
frowns and the terrors of his exhausted patience. No, if you 
■would rouse him to attempt his conversion at all, preach to hini 
theperadvmture of the doctrine of Election. For while this is 
an immutable purpose of God, it is the sinner's only hope. 
Though it is formed in eternity, it is rightly viewed only in 
relation to what sinners shall do or shall not do in time. Ac- 
cordingly it tells them with a plainness and power peculiar to 
itself, that stupidity in sin is death in sin. It tells them that 
all reliance on futnrity, even for a moment, is the presumption 
of one walking on slippery places, where fiery billows roll be- 
neath him. And yet it also tells every sinner that there is an 
attention of mind, an earnestness of effort, a plying of the moral 
powers to the act of duty, which in many cases does, and which 
even now in his case may, by the grace of God, result in the 
performance of duty and the salvation of the soul. 

Thus the doctrine, while it shows him that the work may be 
done, brings upon him what sober reason would j-egai'd as the 
pressure of a present absolute necessity of doing it, with an 
almost insupportable weight, showing him that it must be done 
soon ; bringing upon liim the conviction that it must be done 
now, or with fearful probability it never will be done. It 
shows him that many, not to say most of those, who under this 
pressure put themselves to instant effort, with the fixed decis- 
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ion never to abandon it while Hie lasts, do in fact ancceed. It 
shows him to himself sinking in the great waters, where with- 
out a struggle he is lost, but where by instant effort he may 
escape. If there be any condition conceivable which can 
■wake and rouse the sinner to such effort, it is such as this. 
And thus to show him his condition, is all the encouragement 
that friendship, human or divine, would give him. Increase it 
if you will, but every addition is false and delusive. Increase 
the probability that a being who loves sin, and who will con- 
tinue in sin so long aa he thinks he can with safety, will be 
converted and saved, and in that proportion you allay his 
fears, confirm his presumption, and embolden him in rebellion 
against God. Tell him that the Spirit is now ready, and will 
always be ready, and you tell^him just what he wishes to be 
true to comfort him in his sins. You tell him what you have 
no warrant to say, that God may already have abandoned him 
to hardness of heart. You tell him what has been hitherto his 
solace in sin, tliat God will still wait and still consult his con- 
venience and his wishes; and so doing, yon add your own 
strength to pusli him from the precipice where he stands, into 
everlasting burnings. Give him then the encouragement, the 
peradventMre of success which pertains to a present effort. 
Balance the probabilities of failure and success, so as to give 
tlie death-blow to all thought of a moment's procrastination. 
Bring npon him all the urgency of the ciisis, now or steveb. 
Give him any oUier counsel, and while he follows it, his bi'eath 
may stop, his soul may he lost, and his blood may be on you, 
his treacherous counsellor. 

Fourthly — The doctrine of Election brings upon the sinner 
the entire pffwer of moral obligation. God's purpose of Elec- 
tion respects not machines or stocks, mere passive subjects of 
an influence, but intelligent, free moral agents, who are to live 
and act under the Moral Goverflment of God forever. God 
can not make, nor purpose by grace to make, a creature holy 
who is not a complete moral agent ; that is, one having every 
power qualifying him to become holy without grace. Nor can 
I conceive how any man should be weak enongh to think, or 
to imagine that othei-s should think, that this purpose of eternal 
grace should respect any other beings than accountable immor- 
tals. Surely the mission of the Holy Ghost, purposed and 
planned in these high counsels, must have aa object wortliy of 
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Boeh an embassy. If the creation of a world for man's proba- 
tionary residence — if tlie law of God, coming forth with the 
authority of his throne — if the work of redemption by the blood 
of his Son — if the preparing of heavenly mansions in his tem- 
ple on high, bespeak the exalted nature and relations of man' 
as an accountable being, not less does God's eternal purpose 
of love and grace. Accordingly, no man can look at this 
great purpose of gi'ace and mercy, without feeling that so it ia 
and so it must be. "When God is seen to make so much of 
man, man must make something of himself, instead of shrink- 
ing away from his obligations to his Maker and his Maker's 
government ; sinking in liis own estimation into the insignifi- 
cance of a creature whose conduct touches no interests but 
those of time ; of an insect who may be crushed and not missed 
from God's creation. God's purpose of Election does not thus 
make light of him. It tells him what the soul is, in the price 
paid for it, in the death of God's own Son ; it tells him that he 
is capable of God's moral image, for to Ihis it proposes to re- 
store him ; it tells him that he is formed to be a co-worker with 
God in accomplishing his designs, for thus it propcses to em- 
ploy him forever. It brings him out upon the broad theater of 
accoiintahle existence, and shows him that liis character, his 
moral principle, his every action, reach the designs, the works, 
the glory of God iu this and other worlds, and are to react 
upon himself also, either in a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, or in the endless agonies of God's condemna- 
tion. Tims it shows man to himself in his nature and relar 
tions, as an accountable subject of the Eternal King, living 
and acting for God or against him, amid the glories and gran- 
deui-s of eternity. 

More than this. The doctrine of Election reveals the super- 
added obligations of an economy of redemption. It is man 
redeemed from the curse of a law which he is qualitied and 
hound to obey, to whom the great salvation purchased by 
blood is proifered; manfully qualified to embrace tlie otfer, ia 
the being to whom it is made. It proceeds wholly on the 
ground that the purchased inheritance is proffered with the 
sincerity of a God who docs not lie— who does not mock his 
creatures with delusive offers ; on the ground therefore that 
man is a moral agent without grace ; that he can and ought 
without grace to accept the offer. Is not the purpose of Elec- 
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tion a purpose of God to bring men to accept of his gi-eat salva- 
tion already offered ? Yea, 1 say offered. And can God offer 
salvation to the trees of the forest, or a statue, or a corpse ? No. 
God'e offei-s are made to free moral agents, and the purpose of 
Election proceeds entirely on the sincerity with which they are 
made to each and to all— offers urged by command, and en- 
treaty, and love, and mercy, and every motive the universe 
can furnish ; influences perfectly adapted, in view of the moral 
powers of man, to secure the aeceptailce of the offers. Is man 
then under no obligation to accept them ? Does not the pur- 
pose of Election distinctly, unanswerably announce this amaz- 
ing fact ; coming before the mind aa it does, simply as a pur- 
pose of God to bring men by hie grace to fulfill these high 
obligations which exist without grace? And can man admit 
the purpose, and deny his obligations! No man can believe 
this in the clear, unperverted light of the doctrine of Election. 
If any doctrine combines in one view every thing that creates 
and enhances man's duty, if any thing can put the unyielding 
grasp of obligation on his conscience to do what God's law and 
gospel require, it is this. He must see himself under all the 
obligations of a law which has been bought off from its curse 
by God's mercy and a Saviour's blood ; and he must see them 
recognized and set forth in all their length, and breadth, and 
height, and depth, by the doctrine of Election. Had not these 
obligations existed, God's purpose of electing grace had never 
been known, nor heaven ever heard one song it has inspired. 
Let any man then, attempt to fly from his obligations and find 
a refuge in the doctrine of Election if he can. Let him retreat 
to tliis hiding-place, and attempt to throw off his obligations 
from himself upon his Maker; but if he will listen, even there 
he will hear the voice to duty sounding in his ears its most dis- 
tinct and solemn 'language, and the summons of obligation be 
to his soul like the trump of God. Go if you will, but even 
there shall you hear that G^d's purpose of Election seeks its 
objects in a world of rebels— rebels against law, rebels against 
grace, of giant rebels, of whom yoii are one. 

Finally— The doctrine of Election discloses to sinners ^'ws^ 
mews of their ^ilt and danger. It rests on the basis of this 
fact, that men under the immeasurable obligations just de- 
scribed are under all the guilt and the fearful exposure to 
eternal condemnation of their violation. Otherwise the pur- 
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poee of Election could have no object and coiild never have 
been formed ; it were an absurdity and a solecism. God piu^ 
pose to renew and sanctify, and save from sin and condemna- 
tion, beings who are not sinnera ! to save from hell those who 
are not exposed to it ! Think what the doctrine is, and say, is 
not man's character that of a sinner, a rebel against God, and 
is not exposure to hell, while he ia impenitent and unforgiven, 
his fearful condition ? 

But this is not all. For why this purpose of electing grace ? 
The answer to this question discloses an overwhelming fa«t ; 
I mean thai perverseness of the sinner's heart which nothing hut 
the purposed grace will ever stihdue. Can there be a doubt of 
this ? Inquire then into the reasons for this purpose of God- 
Is it because man is a sinner and exposed to endless min ? 
Not simply that. Is it because he is not redeemed by an all- 
Bufflcient Atonement? Kot at all. Ia it because the sincerest 
offers of life are not made to him ? Plainly not. Is it because 
he is not as truly able to accept these offers as he is to reject 
them ? Nothing can be further from the ti-uth. Is it because 
he is not under every conceivable obligation to accept of these 
offere? Sur,ely not. Why then this purpose of renewing graeet 
Because the sinner will perversely and irifatlibly reject these 
offers without this grace. Here is the true reason, the tremen- 
dous fact, and the doctrine of Election reveals it, pouring the 
daylight of truth on all its guilt and all its terrors. Calls and 
invitations, entreaties and waroinga, are to no purpose. Urged 
by the sincerest love of a redeeming God, awed by the frowns 
and denunciations of his wrath, amid Bibles and Sabbaths, the 
voice of men and angels, the wooings and the tears of compas- 
sion, human and divine, under the strivings of the Holy Spirit, 
with all the light of truth arid all the motives in the univei-se 
cmic'entratedand poured burning and blazing on his heart ; Oh, 
how he still plants the firm footstep of rebellion on Jesus' blood ; 
how, as a reckless, ruined, damned spirit, he rushes on the thick 
bosses of Jehovah's buckler, and hastens his infatuated way to 
hell ! Nor is there a sinner on earth who can loot at the doc- 
trine of Election, and not see himself as in a glass to be just 
such a rebel as this. None other can tlie purpose of Election 
respect. 

Why then will not the sinner actually perish under all this 
guilt? Let him look at the doctrine of Election, and see what 
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is the measure of guilt it discloses in the perversenees of his 
own heart ; how he hae hated and perhaps vilified this purpose 
of God, and despised and slighted its gifts ; how he has to thia 
hour refused all accordance with God's mode of dispensing 
grace, and habitually grieved the Holy Spirit. Let him look 
at the doctrine of Election, and see that the sovereignty of tliat 
God who hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, hangs a 
fearful uncertainty over all his prospects, and that the holiness 
of God must abhor a character of such moral deformity as his, 
and that it might be expected to revolt from all intercourse of 
love with liim forever. Let him look at the pnrpose of Elec- 
tion, and see how it has hitherto left the broad way to destruc- 
tion thronged with fellow-beings, and how it still leaves the 
multitudes of living men treading on with thoughtless footstep 
the same road to death,-— how many no worse than himself, with 
no more to provoke final rejection, and with the same hopes 
from futurity, are falling every day into perdition. Let him 
look at this purpose of Election, and in its actual development 
what a field of observation this world spreads out before him ; 
how it mocks human hopes, and trifles with the schemes and 
plans of salvation of human devising ; how it hurries away by 
death, amid the joyous anticipations of health and strength, 
unpardoned and unsanetified men ; how with tlie lightning's 
flash it wakes up from the fondest dreams of salvation to the 
agonies of eternal disappointment and woe, and how tlirough 
human perverseness it renders the prayers of God's secret ones, 
and all the instituted means of his grace, the occasion of ex- 
hausted patience and of an aggravated doom ; how at the last 
consummation it will fix all destiny, shutting the gates of death 
and hell that they be opened no more, forbidding all mercy 
and excluding all hope. Let him look at the doctrine of 
Election, and see up to the present hour of this world's history 
how few — Oh, how few ! of all its myriads are saved ; let him 
look at himself, what he is, where he is, and whither be is 
going, and let him say if he feels no alarm. As he thinks of 
these high counsels of the Gi-eat Disposer of all, and sees how 
they are in fact unfolded in this sinful world, let him say if no 
salutary dread takes hold of his thoughtless, guilty spirit. He 
is, he must be afraid. He does not, he can not think of that 
throne of a sovei 3ign and yet offended God, and not fear him ; 
he can not see that rising cloud of wrath, and not hear those 
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thunders roll, which so fearfully forebode the coming tempest 
of God's indignation upon every stupid sinner, and not tremble- 
Hark 1 how it murmnrs damnation to thy soul ! 



1. According to the views given of the doctrine of Election, 
it can, he opposed only iy the determined sinnei: As the doc- 
trine which, in one respect, is the only basis of hope to a guilty, 
lost world, surely none can oppose it. If then it be opposed 
at-all on the ground of its practical tendencies, it must be on 
account of its tendency to destroy all presumption in sin ; as 
furnishing no more encouragement to seek salvation than what 
prompts to immediate and strenuous effort to obtain it; as 
bringing upon the conscience of the sinner ilie full power and 
pressure of his obligations, and unfolding the measure of hia 
guilt and danger. And now I ask, who is the man that is un- 
willing that a doctrine should actually produce these, effects on 
himself? "Who is the man that wishes to go on in sin, with the 
false and fatal presumption that all will be safe in the end? 
Who is the man that wishes for that encouragement in respect 
to the salvation of his soul, that supersedes and prevents all 
present solicitude and all present effort ? Who is the man that 
refuses to feel his obligations to his God and Saviour, and 
thoughtless of his guilt and unrelenting for it, chooses to walk 
quietly and unmolested on the brink of damnation ? The de- 
termined sinner, and lie alone. Well may he oppose, and deny, 
and pervert the doctrine of Election. Otherwise, it would 
break up his present quiet in sin. It would come in like the 
strong man armed, upon his firm purpose of rebellion against 
God ; it would bind that purpose, and spoil and demolish all 
his hopes and comforts, and scatter them to the winds. And, 
My Hearers, it is not worth while to conceal this plain matter 
of fact, to palliate and excuse, when we have God's message to 
deliver and your souls to save. A sinner at ease, while he 
tliinks of God's purpose of Election ; while he thinks of his 
Boul forfeited already to God's justice, and through his own 
perversenesfl at the disposal of God's sovereignty ; at ease, 
while he thinks that he may be passed by in the unchangeable 
counsels of electing grace I He can not be. Does he say, this 
is a hard doctrine, he can not bear it. Tee, very hard to the 
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determined sinner. But true, and very useful even to him is 
the doctrine which benevolence, the sineerest kindness, if it 
can gain a hearing, would preach to every such self-destroying 
80ul. Eternal grace and mercy first preached it. And shall 
we not repeat it, lest the sinner should be disturbed ; lest he 
should not go down to hell without annoyance? Would to 
God that the doctrine of Election might have its proper influ- 
ence on each sinner in this assembly. Then would he fear the 
justice of that God whom he so boldly defies, and yet is not 
without hope from his grace. Then would he for once look to 
that God who may show him mercy ; then would be ask, what 
must I do to bo saved ; then would he have no rest till he 
found it in the everlasting arms. 

2. Sinners who oppose the doctrine of Election, o^ase their 
ovm hest interests. They oppose those very truths which, in 
some' form, must come home to their conscience and their 
heart, or they must be damned. In some form or another they 
must see the mad presumption of stupidity in sin; that there 
is a fearful uncertainty that they will ever repent and secure 
their salvation ; that they are under a weight of violated obli- 
gation, and a measure of guilt which are enough to sink them 
to the lowest abyss of ruin ; and have a pervereeness of heart 
and stubbornness of will which tells only of inevitable destruc- 
tion. I say, they must consent to see and feel this. God will 
not convert a sinner who denies hie dependence on his grace, 
nor take him to heaven who is unprepared to thank bis deliv- 
erer. Tiiese are the truths embodied and held forth in tiie doe- 
trine of Election with peculiar elearaess and force. Fellow- 
Sinner, I wish you to remember this — believe this doctrine. 
Let it come to your mind as it is. It will show you on the one 
hand all the hope there is for you ; and on the other, that you 
are in the hands of an incensed God, who may indeed save 
you, and yet may justly destroy you. This is what we wish 
you to see and to fee!, and we can not in kindness to you but 
try to make you feel it. Look then at this doctrine, and yoa 
will not sleep in sin another moment. You can no more face 
it with stupidity and unconcern, tlian you can look into the 
burning lake without emotion. If then you would be saved, 
if you have not resolved to perish, I charge you not to resist 
the heart-searching, conscience-troubling doctrine of Election. 
You are fighting against your highest, your eternal interests — 
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taking one of those fearful steps toward everlasting perdition, 
whicli in the ease of thousands, have taken hold on hell. 

3. To conclude, the condition of sinners as disclosed by the 
doctrine of Election is solemn and affecting. So Uie great 
apostle viewed it. Paul's preface to this doctrine was, " I say 
the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost, that 1 have great heaviness and continual 
sorrow of heart, for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to 
the fiesh." Life is rapidly passing away. These honre in 
which God will renew and sanctify the souls of sinful men will 
soon be gone. Their speedy ternnnation will bring you, con- 
tinuing as you are, to the bar of God, not to arraign his justice 
in your condemnation, not to impeach his grace by casting the 
guilt of your impenitence on any decree of his, not to lighten 
yonr iinal doom by the conviction that the guilt is not all yonr 
own, but to penetrate your inmost soul with the conscious, 
agonizing truth that you are self- destroyers. You will come to 
the judgment with the remorseful conviction, that God, with 
more than a father's love, desired and sought your salvation ; 
that it was his unqualified purpose that you should repent and 
live, rather than sin and die ; that you freely and deliberately 
defeated this purpose of his love. Yon wiil remember that 
when lie revealed his purpose to save some by his grace from 
going down to ruin by their own choice ; when he told you 
that he did all that !ie wisely could to save you, that you never 
devoted one week, or day, or even hour of your probation to 
this great concern ; never made one honest effort to give your 
heart to him in love ; were never for one moment willing that 
the Son of God should save you, but met and requited all his 
love, and entreaties, and grace, his blood, his agonies, hia 
death, his autliority, his pity, his wrath ; met them all with firm, 
unyielding, desperate resistance. Oh, what must it be to stand 
at God's judgment-seat with such upbraidings riving the con- 
science, and thundering in the soul the sentence of doom! 

And are there not those in this assembly wliom such an ap- 
pearance at the final bar awaits! My soul can weep in secret 
places for you, I could fall at your feet and with tears entreat 
you. For whose perdition is certain, who will lie down in the 
devouring fire, if not some of yon who yet remain stupid in 
your sins? Eeflect, ye who are thus wasting your probation, 
bow long you have lived in sin, what means of grace and sal- 
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vation yoii have perverted ; reflect liow you have persevered 
in sin amid the outpourings of God's Spirit; how you have 
stood aside from all the peculiar influences of such seaeons, 
and defeated all the efforts of eternal love and mercy to save 
you. Think too, that the nuniher of God's elect from this gen- 
eration may be well-nigh completed, and tliat the influences 
of the Spirit to convert and save may here be given no more 
till you shall have gone into eternity. And now say, My Dear 
Friends, are there no reasons to fear that you will never see 
life? Are there no marks of that reprobation of God upon 
you, which abandons sinners to strong delusions, that they may 
be damned ? There may at least be one such. Fellow-Sinner, 
it may he you. I fear it, and witli trembling, and compassion, 
and love for your never-dying soul, I. call on you to sleep no 
longer. Take, Oh take the hope which God's purpose of grace 
imparts, for he may yet save ; and take also its terrors and flee 
from the wrath to come, and lay hold on eternal life. From 
such an attempt there is hope. Set yourself to it then, as a 
work to be done before another sun shall rise ; yea, this liour, 
this moment. Cheer the dark hours that shall intervene before 
another morning, by reconciliation with God and hope in his 
mercy. Oh, the blessed hope that now beams upon you from 
the counsels of eternal grace; the glad assurance that even 
now you may become a child and an heir of God ! But ven- 
ture on in the way of determined sin, and what can you hope 
for? In that path stands death, witli which you have made no 
covenant ; on tliat way an angry God pours oidy the darkness, 
and the tempest, and the fire of his indignation ; ay, at the next 
step in it, a reprobating God may meet you, saying, " He is 
joined to his idols, let him alone." Let him alone, ye embassa- 
dors of the great salvation ; let him alone, ye angels of mercy ; 
thou only Saviour of the lost, let him alone ; Spirit of all grace, 
let him alone. 
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pAOL wrote tliia Epistle to the Philippiana wiien be was a pris- 
oner at Rome. He tel3s them that he never thought of thera 
witlioiit gratitude to God for their fellowship in the Gospel ; 
and that he felt such lively emotions of joy in their behalf, as 
greatly to solace him under the trials of imprisonment. Nor 
did the joy of the apostle on account of these converta to the 
faith, result merely from the fact that God had hegim a good 
■work in them, — a good work which after all there was much 
reason to fear would never be finished, but terminate at last 
in ein and perdition. It was aUke his confidence and hie con- 
eolation, that he who had hegun this good work would perform 
it ; would carry it on toward perfection till it should be com- 
pleted at the final day, being confident of this very iking, " that 
he which hatli begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesns Christ." 

My object in the present discourse, is to show that the same 
thing is true of every real Christian ; in other words, to estab- 
lish the doctrine, as it is called, of the Saints' Perseverance. 

I. I propose to explain this doctrine. 

For this purpose I remark — 

1. That by the doctrine of the Saints' Perseverance, we do 
not mean that true saints never fall into sin. They do. "There 
is not a just man on earth that doeth good and sinneth not." 
David committed adultery and murder. Peter denied his Sa- 
viour with oaths and execrations. Real Christiana then are 
sometimes left to the commission of the grossest crimes. 

2. The doctrine is not, that real Christians, if they fall into 
sin, will be saved without repentance. I say this because al- 
most all who deny it, represent us as holding, that all real 
Christiana will be saved, whether they persevere in holiness to 
the end or not. "We wish it then to he distinctly understood 
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that we hold no siicli doeti-ine. No doubt if any real Christian 
falls into sin and dies without repentance, he will be dainnad. 

3. Our doctrine is not, that Christians cannot fall into sin 
and finally perish. They can. The Christian has the same 
power to sin, considered as a moral agent, which he always 
had, and left of God, would fall away and perish. The ques- 
tion does not at all respect what Christians can do, or what 
they have power to do. They have power to coirftnit sin, and 
to go on in sin till death and perdition overtake them. Bnt the 
question is, whether fkey wiU in fact die in sin and perish 
eternally. "We maintain tlie negative of this question. I 
therefore remark — 

4. That the real ChrisUan wiU never he left so iofaU away 
asfiiiaUy toperish. We maintain that God will so keep his 
own children, so sanctify them through the truth, so invigorate 
their faith and love, so revive their graces when they languish 
and decay, so reclaim them from their backslidings, so perform 
the good work begun in them, that they will at last be found 
in the way of holiness and obtain eternal life. 

That there may be no mistake on this subject, allow that one 
real Christian will in fact so persevere in holiness as to be 
saved ; allow tliat there is no absurdity in tlie warnings and 
cautions against apostasy as addressed to that one ; allow the 
necessity of constant watchfulness and vigorous effort on his 
part ; say that he can fall away ; that if he falls into sin and 
dies impenitent he will perish ; — say all this and whatever else 
you please, but only allow that one Ciiristian will so persevere 
in fact as to reach heaven, and I add, this is precisely our doc- 
trine, with this only difference, that what you affinn of one we 
affirm of every real Christian, 

H. I shall offer some direct^rao/'of the doctrine. 

The doetriue of the Saints' Perseverance I regard as taught 
by revelation, and its truth or falsehood to be wholly decided 
by what the Bible teaches. 

I can not in one discourse bring together but a small part of 
this proof. I shall aim oidy to give you some of the various 
forms in which the Scriptures teach the doctrine, citing under 
each, only one or two passages from many which are equally 
conclusive. 

1. The promise of the Father to the Son of his reward. The 
promise was, that the Kedeemer sliould see a seed who should 
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prolong their days, — see of the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied. Christ further unfolds tlie import of this promise thus 1 
"All that the Father giveth me shall come to me, and him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out." " And this is 
the Father's will, that of al! which he hath given me, I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up at tlie last day." Now if 
all who were given to Christ shall come to him, and if no one 
of these shall be cast out ; if nothing shall be lost, will not 
every such person persevere in holiness and be saved ? 

2. From the intercession of Christ. Having prayed that they 
may be one with him as he is one with the Father, he adds : 
"Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also who shall 
believe on me through their word, that they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they may be one in 
us." Now here is a prayer offered for every Chi-istian to the 
end of time. It has been offered by the Son of God, him " whom 
the Father always heareth." 

3. From the covenant which God hath made with liis peo- 
ple. This covenant is virtually the whole Gospel. It may be 
contemplated in its general comprehensive promise, and in its 
particular promises. First — Its comprehensive promise. This 
is nothing less than this : " I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people." Could more be promised, even by God him- 
self? Will the blessing of sanctifying and saving grace, the 
richest, best gift of God to man, be wanting? Will even the 
least real blessing be withheld ? We are at no loss on this 
point, for he hath told us that he " will give grace and glory, 
and withhold no good thing from them that walk uprightly." 
And again, " AU tkiTigs are yours." Will any to whom God 
hath made such promises as these, perish eternally i 

Secondly. Let us contemplate this covenant in some of its 
particular promises. Here a wide field opens before us ; I can 
only glance at some of them. Here consider the specific de- 
velopment of this covenant. " Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel ; not accordmg to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day I took them by the hand to bring them out 
of Egypt, which covenant they broke," — [this covenant was 
conditional, and they broke it, and the new one now made, as 
the apostle says, is founded in better promises,]—" but this 
ehall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel j 
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after those daya, saith the Lord, I will pat ray law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and I wiii be their God, 
and they shall he my people, ' And I will give tliem one heart 
and one way, that they may fear me forever ; and I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them, that I will not turn away 
from them to do them good ; but I will put my fear within 
their hearts, that they shall hot dkfakt fkom mk," But say 
our opponents, some will depart from him. Which will stand, 
their speeulation or the covenant of God ? But let ub contem- 
plate still further these particular promises as they occur, I may 
almost say, on every page of the Bible. Consider those wliich 
connect salvation with holiness unce begun in the heart. " He 
that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life." "This is the 
■will of him that sent me, that every one that seeth the Son 
and believeth on him, may have everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day." " Mary hatli chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from her." 

Consider those which secure the Christian's gcpwth in grace. 
"The righteora shall hold on his way, and he that hath clean 
hands sliall wax stronger and stronger." " Every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit" 
The path of the j uat is as " a shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day." 

Consider those which secure him against the fata! power of 
all temptation. " But God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temp- 
tation make a way of escape that ye may be able to bear it." 

Those which secure recovery from falls into sin. "The steps 
of a good man are ordered by the Lord ; though he fall, he 
shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him with 
his hand," "A just man though he fall seven times, yet shall 
he rise again." 

Those which promise no further remembrance of his sins, 
Saith the Lord, " I will put my law in their hearts," &c., " and 
their sins and iniquities I will remember no more." 

Those which secure deliverance from condemnation. "He 
that believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto 
life." "There is now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus." 

Those wliich secure confii-mation in holiness to the end. 
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" Who shall confirm you unto tlie end, that ye may be blame- 
less in the day of the Lord Jesus." " The Lord is faithful, 
who shall estaljlish you and keep you from evil."^ 

Those in whicli this confidence is expressed in respect to 
others. " Being confident of tliis very thing, that lie which 
hath hegnn a good work in you will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ." " And we have confidence in the Lord 
touching you, that ye both do and will do the things which we 
command you." " We are perauaded better things of you, 
and things which accompany salvation." 

Those in which good men liave expressed this assurance 
themselves. Saith Aaaph : "Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to glory," " I know," eaith 
Job, " that my Redeemer liveth," &c., " whom I shall see for 
myself." Paul says : " I am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him." " Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of glory." 

Those which assert the enduring nature of real religion. 
"The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever." "Blessed 
is the man that feareth the Lord, his righteousness endureth 
forever." " Surely, he shall not be moved forever ; his heart 
is fixed, trusting in the Lord." "His righteousness endureth 
forever." 

Those which exclude all disappointment. " Wlien thou hast 
found her [wisdom] then there shall be a reward, and thy ex- 
pectation shall not be cut off," " For whoso findeth me [wis- 
dom] findeth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord." " A 
hope that makcth not ashamed." " Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him, shall never tiiirst ; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life." 

Those which assert their union with Christ. "They are 
membei-s of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones." "They 
are one with him, as he is one with the Father," 

Those which base the assurance of God's perfections on his 
iminutabiUiy. " I, the Lord, change not, therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed." "Having loved his own wbich 
were in the world, he loved them to the end." On his/mih- 
fulness. " The very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; and I 
pray God your wliole spirit, and soul, and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." "Faith- 
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ful is he that calleth yon, who also will do it." In his truth. 
" God willing more abundantly to show unto the heira of prom- 
ise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath, 
that by two immutable things in which it was impossible for 
God to lie, we might have strong consolation, who have fled 
for refuge to the hope set before ns, which hope we have as an 
anchor to the soul." On his power. " Who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation," "My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them and they follow me." Jlis 
omniscience and eternal purpose. " "Whom he did foreknow 
he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
his Son." I add but one passage more, the bold and tri- 
umphant challenge of the apostle," in which, with God and 
Christ engaged in behalf of believers, he bids defiance to the 
universe beside. " What shall we then say to these things t 
If God be for us, who can be against us ? He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for ns all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give ns all things ? Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God's elect? It is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that died ; yea, 
rather that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall separate 
ns from the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conc[uerors, through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate ns from.the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord." Here is the ti-iumph of the 
saints, triumph in God their Saviour. A universe is boldly 
challenged and defied. Kothing, nothing shall separate from 
Christ these membere of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
They are safe. An omnipotent God will keep them. 

ni. I shall briefly consider the objections to our doctrine. 
These, so far as they demand consideration, may be reduced to 
three or four. 

1. It is said that the Scriptures record instances of actual 
apostasy from real religion. I reply, no such instance can be 
found in the record. Let us examine one of the most plausi- 
ble, the case of Judas. The passage relied on is this ; " Those 
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whom thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is loat 
but the son of perdition." This passage, to a mere English 
reader, eeems to teach that Judas -was given to Christ, whereas, 
properly translated, it implies the contrary. The true reading 
is this ; " Those whom thou gavest me I have tept, and none 
of thmi is lost ; but the son of perdition is lost." But allowing 
that Judas was in some sense said to be given to Christ, one 
tiling is absolulely certain, viz., that he was never a trm disci- 
ple. " Jesus answered them, Have I not chosen you twelve, 
and one of you m a devU f He spake of Judas Iscariot." On 
another occasion, long before the apostasy of Judas, Christ 
said, " But there are some of you which lelieve not. For Je- 
sus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, 
and who should betray him." But, Brethren, for an unbeliever, 
a devil, to betray Christ, is not falling from grace. 

But I have not time, nor is it necessary to examine other 
particular cases. There are two passages of Scripture which 
remove all these objections at a stroke. " "We are not of them 
that draw back unto perdition, but of them which believe to 
the saving of the soul." Now here are two classes, compris- 
ing those who do not and those who do draw back to perdition. 
Who are they who do not draw back? They who bdieve to 
the siwing of the soul. Who are they who do draw back? 
John tells us. " They went out from us, but they were not of 
US ; for if they had been of us, they would, no doubt, have 
continued with us. But they went out from us that they might 
be made manifest that they were not al! of us."* In other 
words, had they been of us, i. e., real Christians, they would 
never have apostatized. Now this settles the question hence- 
forth and forever in respect to ail apostates. They never were 
real Christians. They were always hollow at heart, and their 
open apostasy only proves it. 

2. It is said tliat the Scriptures exhibit the salvation of real 
Christians as conditional ; for example, as in this passage : 
" We are made partakers with Christ, y^we hold the beginning 
of our confidence steadfast unto the end." It is claimed that 
this class of passages prove that Christians mat fall away, may 
not endure to the end, may possibly be lost. Be it so ; un- 
doubtedly tliey may ; I have fully and expressly said this in 

■• Translate, " that thej ftU were not of ub.'^' 
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stating the doctriue. These passages prove that they may fall 
away. But is not this all ? Do they prove that they vdll 
fall away? This is the point. Is proving that Christiana 
m,ay fall away and perish, the same thing as proving that 
they will? Then indeed we are in an awful predicamentl 
For this class of texts proves that all Christians "may fall away 
and perish ; and if this is proving that they loill, then will 
every soul be lest. 

How is it possible that any rational man should he imposed 
on by such reasoning as thia ? All Christians can fall away 
and perish, or they may fall away and perish ; therefore all, or 
at least some, will do bo ! All in this assembly can go without 
food and die by starvation, and therefore all, or at least some, 
will in fact die by starvation ! Or, every man in this house can 
and may commit suicide to-day, and therefore oveiy one, or at 
least some, will commit suicide to-day 1 

But let me illustrate in this particular the doctrine of tho 
Saints' Perseverance by an example. During the dangerous 
voyage of Paul with others to Rome, an angel appeared to 
him from God, and assui'ed him that not one of the company 
should be lost. This fact then was certain, was revealed, that 
no one on board should perish. Bat afterward, when the sail- 
ors, alarmed for their safety, were about to leave the ship in 
the boat, " Paul said to the centurion and the soldiers. Except 
these abide in the ship ye can not be saved." Now both were 
true. It was true that no life woiild be lost, for an angel from 
God bad said it. It was also true, that if the sailore left the 
ship, none could be saved, for so said an apostle. And yet no 
life was lost. So we maintain, that while the Bible clearly 
asserts, that unless Christians remain faithful they can not be 
saved, it no less abundantly asserts that no real Christian shall 
be lost. When therefore, yon find texts which declare that real 
Christians will perish, if they fall away, they no more prove 
that any wiU fall away, than the above declaration proved that 
the sailors would leave the ship. 

But we shall be asked (and the objection is substantially the 
same as that we are considering), if none will in fact ever apos- 
tatize from real religion, why so many warnings and cautions 
in the Scriptures against apostasy ? I answer, because real 
Christians can and may, and doubtless would apostatize and 
perish, if they were not solemnly warned against it. And now 
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I ask the objector, can you give any better or any other n 
for these warnings ? But he eays, tliey prove that some will in 
fact apostatize and draw hack to perdition. But I ask, how so ? 
What, My Brethren, because God, with all the solemnities 
of judgment and eternal retribution, warns his children against 
apostasy, does this prove that they will apostatize ? Because 
he takes the best means to prevent apostasy, do these very 
means insure it ? Suppose a case. Tour neighbor says to you, 
I fully believe that all, or at least some of your children will 
yet prove to be liars, thieves, and robbers. Why so? you in- 
quire. Why, says he, I heard you, the otlier day, giving them the 
most solemn warnings against these crimes. True, you reply, 
my object and confident expectation is, by this means, to pre- 
vent their committing tliese crimes. Oh, no, says he, such 
wise, and faithful, and solemn warnings are infallible proof 
that some of your children will become liars, thieves, and rob- 
bers, for no parent ever warned his children against these 
crimes without their committing them. Would you not think 
your neighbor was deranged ? Tet this is the reasoning of our 
opponents from the warnings which God addresses to his chil- 
dren. They infer that some of them will certainly apostatize, 
because God, on pain of eternal death, has warned them against 



But it may be said that no parent warns his children against 
crimes which it is impossible that they should commit. True. 
Neither does Gfld; for as I stated before, it is possible that his 
children should apostatize, though I maintain that t/iei/ will 
not. There is the same possibility in one case as in the other ; 
and therefore, the same propriety in warnings in the one case 
as in the other. 

But you say, no parent would think it necessary to wara hie 
children against crimes which he hiew they would never com- 
mit. But does not God do this? Or do Christians in fact 
commit every sin against which God has warned them ? Be- 
sides, suppose you knew that cautions were necessary to pre- 
vent, and would in fact prevent the crimes of yonr children, 
what would you do ? Now precisely in this light are the warn- 
ing of God against the apostasy of his children to be viewed. 
They are necessary to prevent, and addressed to Christians for 
the purpose of preventing it; they are perfectly fitted and 
designed to secure this end. And shall we infer that the 
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means which God adopts to secure a given end will defeat it? 
Is it proof that Christians will apostatize and perish, because 
God by the most solemn cautions and awful warnings has un- 
dertaken to prevent it i Surely the most rational inference is, 
that they will secure the end designed, and thus through grace 
prove the means of their continued holiness and final salvation. 
If the warnings of God therefore prove any tiling, it is that 
none will apostatize. 

3. It is said that our doctrine leads to licentiousness, tends 
to relax Cliristian watchfulness, lessens the power of motives to 
holiness, and even emboldens Christiana to sin under the im- 
pression that they shall at last be saved. I readily admit that 
if _the Christian had no love of holiness, or if he could be sup- 
posed to possess any evidence of his piety with the love of sin 
in his heart, or if our doctrine did not maintain the necessity 
of a faithful, diligent practice in all holy living, then it would 
be liable to the present objection. Bat it is not so. The man 
who does not love holiness above all things else, who finds the 
love of the world and of sin reigning in his heart, and who 
denies the necessity of faithfulness and diligence in all duty, 
has no warrant to rank himself among those that will be saved. 
All the evidence is against him. He has no reason to tliink 
that he is or ever was a Cliristian, or that the promise of sal- 
vation ever embraced him. The man, and the only man who 
can believe or hope to persevere in holiness and be saved, is 
the man who is holy, who loves holiness and loves heaven. 
And the question is, whether such a man will be led into 
sin by believing that he shall persevere in holiness, that he 
shall go on in the course in wliich above all others he desires 
to go, and obtain the end which above all others he longs to 
obtain? Now we can bring this question to an infallible test. 
Suppose then, it were revealed that all men who love good liv- 
ing and desire long life, shall eat when they are hungiy and 
drink when they are thii-sty, and that they will continue to do 
BO, and that by so doing, and in no other way, they will secure 
the longest and happiest life possible ; would the belief or the 
knowledge that you should continue in this course and thus 
secure a long and happy life, have any tendency to induce you 
to forego the pleasures of a single meal? Would it have any 
such effect, when by so doing you would only prove to your- 
self that you did not after all belong to the class to whom the 
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promise was made, and were in fact entering on a course that 
with fearful probability would end in starvation and death? 
Now this is a case exactly parallel with the one before us. 
The question ia not whether our doctrine tends to lead hypo- 
crites into sin, and thus to unmask their hypocrisy. It doubt- 
less has this tendency, and so much the better. But tlie ques- 
tion is, does the doctrine tend to lead the real Christian into 
sin? The Christian hungers and thirste after righteousness, 
and tlie promise is that he shall be filled ; and has this promise 
any tendency to destroy his appetite and to lead him to love 
sin ? Do men cease to love food and drink, because they be- 
lieve that they shall always love food and drink, and actually 
eat and drink to the end of life ? Is the man who loves holi- 
ness and delights in the service of God, likely to neglect it be- 
cause he believes he shall continue to be holy, and thus obtain 
eternal life ? Appeal to facts. Can you find a man wlio has 
truly loved the service of God, and forsaken it because he be- 
lieved he should love and serve him forever? Ask the thou- 
sands and millions who have believed our doctrine, whether 
the heart that loves God resorts to it as a license to sin against 
him ? Have not those who have believed this doctrine, been 
among the holiest men the world has ever seen? Ask them 
whether they feit their zeal abate, or their labor in his cause 
languish, because they believed that heaven would in this way 
become their certain inheritance? Ask the noble army of 
niartyre, and all the saints who have met death in triumph, 
whether they were less desirous to glorify God and enjoy his 
presence because they regarded heaven as near and certain. 
Ask Job, who knew that his Redeemer lived ; ask Asaph, who 
knew he should be rece'vel t gl y ask Peter, when assured 
by his Savionr that his id th si o Id lot fail ; ask Paul, when 
lie looked upon his crow tl e heavens as a sure possession. 
Ask these men whether t! s ass ranee cooled their love to 
Christ and put them in love w th s n ? Ask angels ; ask the 
multitude before the tl r ne wl o la e washed their robes in 
the blood of the Lamb, whether their safe entrance into ever- 
lasting glory, awakens the love of sin, and tempts them to rebel 
agmnsE the God whom, they worship ? Ah ! here are facts, and 
facts ai-e not to be reasoned against. Surely, he who loves his 
God and Saviour will not be induced to sin against him by 
the promise of everlasting life. 
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1. Our subject will enable iia to compare the practical bear- 
ing of believing and denying the doctrine of tlie Saints' Peree- 
veraocG. What then is the practical influence of denying it? 
One tiling is plain ; the Christian deprives himself wholly of 
&nj peculiar inQuence i'wm the promises to animate and en- 
courage to holy obedience. He has on this scheme no promise 
of preserving grace, no promise of God to secui'e his persever- 
ance. His salvation, of course, is just as truly a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty as when he was yet in hie sins. Then 
he might be saved, and so he ma^ he now; and this is all that 
can be said. AH the promises of God to the Christian it is 
claimed are conditional, as truly so as to the sinner. Tlie re- 
sults therefore, are as -uncertain (unless he dies before he can 
fall from grace), as were he still under condemnation. And 
can this be! Does the Gospel open no prospects, and give no 
consolations to God's childreti, but what it also gives his ene- 
mies ? Do you say, there is a hope, a probability that God will 
cari-y on the work of his grace when once begun ? But I de- 
mand your warrant for these. According to your scheme you 
have no divine declaration, no promise of God ; no, not a word 
in all the Bible to authorize such a hope. Every promise of 
God you say is conditional. The sum total of all that God 
says, is, if he endures to the end he shall be saved, and if he 
draws back he shall be lost ; and this decides nothing in respect 
to -which he will do. On what then, I ask, does your hope of 
the Christian's perseverance depend? Simply and wAo^Zy on 
his own faithfulness. And what is such a hope ? Contem- 
plate such a Christian. With grace in his heart as a grain of 
mustard- seed, that heart frail and wandering in its affections, 
fluctuating and fitful in its best resolutions, surrounded by a 
tempting world, ever prone to relapse into sin, often quenching 
the Holy Spirit and provoking God to abandon him ; called to 
wrestle against principalities, against powers, against the nilers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places (his own strength weakness), and not a particle of 
grace promised from God to secure that faithfulness on which 
all depends ; — what hope of victory has he ? Who would not 
say, there is every thing to discourage and depress, to damp the 
ardor of hope and to sink to the weakness of despair! AU 
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you eay, depends on his own faithfulness, and his faithfulness 
depends on what ? Not on any promise of grace, for there is 
not a word from God to secnre if, bat on his own heart — a 
heart whicli lilte that of Christian Judas, as sotne eeteeni him, 
can and may, and for auglit that appears, will betray tlie Soa 
of God with a ties, and sell him for thirty pieces of silver ! On 
such faithfulness, with no better security, depends the Chris- 
tian's hope of heaven ! "Who that knows his own heart would 
not expect to prove a traitor and to go to his own place? 

Contemplate now for a moment the Christian who believes 
onr doctrine. MirMeff\t& can not, dare not trust. With the con--, 
acious fickleness of his own heart, his best resolutions so often 
broken, his liveliest emotions so soon abated, his proneness to 
sin so constant, his return to God so difficult, his own faithful- 
ness such a broken reed, so much to be done, witli such a body 
of deatii to discourage, and overwhelm, how soon, without the 
promised grace of God to keep him, would he abandon all in 
despair 1 But with the promise of a faithful God sounding in 
his ears, "My grace is sufficient for thee," his heart revives, 
and he is filled with the inspiration of hope. He listens, and 
again he hears, " My strength shall be perfected in thy weak- 
ness;" " none shall pluck thee ont of my hand ;" and he rises 
as in the consciousness of the promised strength, and enters the 
career of obedience as with its reward insured and in sight. 
The otherwise insurmountable obstacle of unconqiiered corrup- 
tion no longer appalls. This mighty barrier at the. very en- 
trance opens before him, the rough places are made smooth, 
every mountain is brought low, every valley is filled, and by 
the promises is unvailcd the salvation of God. Guilt is made 
to hope, and weakness itself looks up with confidence, and the 
path of obedience up to tlie paradise of God, is cheered and 
brightened with the assurance that what God hath said, God 
will do. 

2. By the practical use we make of this doctrine, we may 
be helped to determine whether we are Christians indeed. The 
doctrine unperverted, in its true tendency, animates the real 
Christian in the path of obedience. One who believes it, rea- 
sons and acts thus : " With all my imperfections, defects, and 
unworthiness I bear the marks of a child of God. I love holi- 
ness, I hate sin. My meat and drink is to do the will of my 
Fatlier in heaven. I desire nothing so much as to be like my 
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Saviour, and to be freed from all sin, Eemaining ein is my 
burden, my grief, my abhorrence. Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? I thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Aolid all my corruption, and inconetancy, and 
■weakness, and vain resolutions, I do not, will not sink in dis- 
couragement, for in the Lord have I strength. His grace shall 
be sufficient for me ; his strength shall be peri'ected in my 
■weakness. Here I take courage ; mj desires to be like God 
will be realized, "Weak in myself, but strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of my high calling in Christ Jesus my Lord. I shall 
awake in his likeness ; then and not till then shall I be satis- 
fied." This man is a Christian, 

Another who believes this doctrine, tnrns it, by a gross and 
torrid perversion, to a very difi'erent purpose. " Once a Chris- 
tian," he says, " always a Christian. Having once the marks 
of a Christian, no matter whether I possess these evidences 
now or not ; no matter whether I desire holiness and hate sin, 
it is enough for me that I was once a Christian." Once a Chris- 
tian ! Never, never was this man a Christian. Whatever may 
have been his experience, whatever may have heen his hopes, 
his joys, whatever proof he may thinf; himself to have had, he 
is a hypocrite. He loves the world, he loves sin ; it is not in 
his heart to love God and glorify his Saviour. In the language 
of the apostle, he goes out from us because he is not of us, that 
it may be made manifest that he is not of us. He remains to 
this moment in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds of in- 
icjuity. And does the doctrine that they who love holiness wUl 
persevere in holiness, warrant the conclusion that he who loves 
sin is a Christian ? Does the doctrine which supports, and 
comforts, and animates a heart full of divine love, administer 
equal consolation to the heart of an enemy ? Brethren, what- 
ever such a man may hope or think, he never was a Christian. 
He is a hypocrite, and his hope shall be as the spider's web when 
God taketh away the soul. 

3. The Christian may see to whom all praise is due. Not to 
himself, not to his own faithfulness. Faithful indeed he must 
be ; faithful indeed he will be. But in view of his faithful- 
ness itself, as well as all its results — in view of all that he is as 
a Christian, his language mast be, " By the grace of God I am 
■what I am." God begins the work, and God carries it onward. 
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Not indeed against tlie will of man, but by making bim will- 
ing, Kot without our co-operation we will and do ; but God 
works in ua to will and to do. We repent, we love, we give 
the heart to God, we return from our backslidings, we press 
toward the mark, we perfect holiness in tbe fear of God, but 
without God we never should ; and when he begins this good 
work, he , performs it until tbe day of Jesus Christ. If, Dear 
Brethren, yon belong to the number of those who love God, he 
will not leave you, either to a tempting world, nor to the devil, 
nor to yourselves. He will cause all things, tbe assaults of 
Satan, the temptations that beset you, your very sins, to work 
together for your good. No partof your salvation will be neg- 
lected. In his own Almighty arms he will carry you through 
tbe opposing hosts of earth and hell ; he will give you the vic- 
tory and the crown of everlasting life. Give yourself there- 
fore to bim in holy love, in unfaltering trust, and wipe away 
every tear. As God is true, eternal life is yours. Jesua will 
not forget the souls cleansed in his own blood. Not one of 
them shall be lost. In a 1 ttle t e conflicts, trials, temptation, 
sorrow, and sin will be ve and past On Mount Zion, in the 
light and amid the gkr es of etern ty, you shall retrace the 
care, the love, tbe grace tl at broug! t you to its joys. And 
then, Brethren, we shall not g ve cred t to our own faithfulness, 
and to our own resolutions. But whatever may be our specu- 
lations here, there, without a feeling or a note of discord, shall 
we say together, " Not unto us, but unto tliy name ho all the 
glory." "Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, unto 
Him that loved us, and washed ua from our sins in his own 
blood." 

Finally, In view of this subject I would invite those who are 
yet in their sins, to comply with the terms of the Gospel. I 
bring to you. My Dear Friends, this invitation, not without, but 
with the pr&mise of salvation. My commission is not to say to 
yon, Kepent and believe the Gospel, and you may ie, or per- 
haps you will be saved ; but believe the Gospel and yon shall 
be saved. I do not indeed say that you will be saved if yoa 
repent and then draw back toperdition ; God forbid. But I 
say, be that believeth on the Son, hath passed from death unto 
life, and stiall not come into condemnation. I do not say that 
you oan not repent and believe, and then draw back to perdi- 
tion ; I do not say that watchfulness, and care, and diligence, 
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and effort will not be necessary to secure final salvation. But 
I do say, Begin this work to-day, and by the grace of God it 
will be completed in eternal gloiy. Begin this work to-day, 
now, and the promise of God's all-sufflcient grace is yonrs. 
Begin this work to-day, and you shall be kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation. This is no enterprise de- 
pending, in its reeulte of eternal life and death, upon chance ; 
but on the unchangeable promise of the unchangeable God, 
It is not an affair of accident or hap-hazard, is not a heaven 
which may or may not be yourg, but heaven made sure by the 
attributes and pledged by the oath of God. Fear not, then. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ to-day, and heaven skaU ie 
your eternal home, and God thy God forever and ever. 
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"Pilate salth nnto htm. What li Inilh r—John iviiL 88. 

This Roman governor seems to hare been fully initiated into 
the skepticism of those philosophers who admilted but one 
truth, viz., that nothing could be determined to be true. After 
hearing our Lord declare himself to have come into the world 
to bear witness to the truth, and that every one that is of the 
truth heai'd his voice, he contemptuously threw out the ques- 
tion, What is truth, ? and disdaining to wait for an answer, 
" went out again to the Jews." 

I need not say, that modem skepticism is of the same sort. 
The licentious depravity of the human heart is in nothing more 
apparent, than in its propensity to bring al! practical truth into 
doubt and uncertainty. This, at a stroke, breaks the bonds of 
moral obligation. Rebellion against the Most High, in its 
own imaginings, is thus emancipated from his dominion, and 
brought into the joyous liberty of doing as it listeth; as if 
truth were destroyed hf being doubted, — as if the pillars of 
God's throne were not strong enough to stand against the doubts 
of disloyalty. 

From the general form of the question in the text, and from 
the declaration of Christ wJiieh occasioned it, that he came into 
the world to bear witness to the truth, we are led to give to the 
inquiry both a general and a particular answer. 

What then is ti'uth ? I answer generally — 

I. Tbuth is the kealtty of things. 

Truth in this sense may be distinguished from the proposi- 
tions which declare it. It is asserted, for example, that the 
sun shines. This proposition, in common language, may be 
said to be truth; meaning that its language accords with the 
fact, the reality. But then, though this accordance of woi-ds 
with things is necessary to the truth of a proposition, yet the 
truth, in tlie sense now referred to, does in no respect depend 
on the assertion. The truth, the reality of things, exists, whether 
it be asserted or not. 
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Truth also may be distiiiguiBhed from the knowledge and 
the belief of it. Contrary to a favorite conceit of all ekepti- 
cism, truth exists in absolute independence of alt knowledge 
and all belief. No doubting, no ignorance, no sincerity of un- 
belief can alter it. We know that two and two are lour, and 
BO it would be whether we knew it or not. We believe that 
the earth revolves around the sun, and so it is, believe it or dis- 
believe it, as we may. Things are what they are, indepen- 
dently of all assertion, of al! evidence, of all knowledge, of all 
belief, and of all unbelief. Whether it be known or not, as- 
serted or not, believed or not, there is a reality of things. 

This reality of things comprises the nature, the relations, and 
the fitness of things. It comprises the nature of things. Every 
thing has a nature, or properties peculiar to itself— a nature 
which is essential to its existence. Matter has a nature by 
which it is distinguished from spirit. Animals Lave a nature 
by which they are distinguished from men ; men and angels, 
angels and God, God and all creatures, have a nature by which 
they also are distinguished. This nature of things is a part of 
the reality of things. 

The reality of things includes also their relations. These 
are founded in the nature of things. From the nature of God 
and the nature of man, result certain relations between God 
and man. From the nature of men and the natui-e of their 
condition, result their various relations to one another. It is 
perfectly obvious that so long as tilings are what they are, their 
relations must be what they are ; for these relations result from 
the nature of things, and are determined by it, and are there- 
fore as unchangeable as the nature of things from which they 
result. No opinions of our own, no exercise of the authority 
or power of God can alter them, while the nature of things is 
unaltered. They are a part of the reality of things ; nor is any 
change conceivable, unless we can conceive things to he what 
they are, and not to be what they are, at the same time. 

Once more : Truth, or the reality of things, comprises the 
fitness of things, or their adaptation to certain ends or results. 
This fitness of things may be contemplated as it results from 
their nature, considered as actual existences ; and also as tlie 
ground or reason of the divine choice or will which gave them 
existence. In one sense, whatever God has created is what it 
is, because God wUled tJiat it should be what it is. This may 
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be assigned as tlie reason wliy men are what they are, angels 
what they are ; in a word, why the universe is what it is. As 
actual existences, all tilings, with their properties, relations, 
and fitnesses, are what God willed them to be, and because he 
willed them to be what tliey ai-e. But it is not irreverent to 
ask, why did God create things as they are ? The true answer 
honore God : because by being what they are, they are best 
fitted to answer the best ends. If the Most High made things 
as they are for this reason (and to snppose any other is to dis- 
honor him), tlien there was a fitness of tilings by which, as a 
Being infinitely wise and good, he could not fail to be influ- 
enced. Thus it was right that the Creator should secure the 
greatest good possible to him to secure ; and there was some 
one way in which this might be done. It was so not because 
he willed it to be so. God could not have prevented it, or 
caused it to be otherwise. To say that there was a way in 
which he could secure greater good than he could secure, is an 
absurdity ; and to say that there might be inany ways in which 
he coold secure the same degree of good, is to say that God 
has chosen tlie way which he has chosen without a reason for 
his choice. There was therefore a fitness of things which was 
as independent of his will, as his own existence and attnbutes. 
This fitness of things is a reality which no act of the will of 
God, no exercise of his power, no mandate of his sovereignty 
could alter. It is that which makes right what it is and wrong 
what it is, beyond all change. This fitness of things, instead 
of being determined by the will of God, determines his will, 
and is the ground or reason why God has done what he has 
done, and will do what he will do throughout eternity. To ask 
why it is, or whence it is, is like asking why or whence is infi- 
nite space or interminable duration, or why or whence is there 
a self-existent God. 

Nor is it dishonoring God to say this. To place God above 
this fitness of things, is to place him above the eternal rule of 
right ; to suppose him to act without a reason for what he does, 
and therefore not to exalt but to degrade his character. It is 
the glory of God, not merely that he does as he pleases, but 
that he pleases to do that which is fit and proper to be done, 
This fitness of things then is independently and eternally the 
same ; and is a part of that reality of things by which tlie acts 
and doings of God are determined, and which we call truth. 
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But the question in the text, as I have remarted, has a far- 
ther application to that system of truth, to which our Lord 
came into the world to hear witness. What then is truth in 
this application of the term ? I answer — 

n. It is that reality of things which the Gospel reveah. 

In other words, the great system of doctrines, of laws, of pre- 
cepts, of promises, of threatenings, to which Christ has testified, 
is a simple declaration of things as they are. These things are 
what they are asserted to be, not because Christ declared them 
to be BO, nor because his testimony is supported by signs and 
wonders wrought by the finger of God. They are realities just 
as they are declared to be, independently of all testimony. 
They are' a part of the reality of things, as this comprises the 
nature, the relations, and the fitness of things. 

This may be illnstrated in several particulars. 

1. The Lord Jesus Christ hath borne witness to the character 
of God. He has told us what God is, what he is in himself, 
and the relations which he sustains to us. His testimony is 
true, because in his representations he deviates not in the least 
from the reality. Had nothing been declared concerning him, 
the self-existent God had been, and been what he is. Admit 
the begnn existence of an atom, and you admit the existence 
of Him who inhabiteth eternity. Admit a creation, and you 
admit a self-efficient Being. As an eternal, self-existent, inde- 
pendent Being, he must be an unchangeable and an infinite 
Being. As an infinite Being, he must be an all-perfect Being. 
He must be as wise, as powerful, as good, as true, as just, as 
lioly as this book declares him to be. Being what he is in the 
infinitude of his nature and perfection of his attributes, he 
must sustain to his creatures the same relations which this book 
reveals. For example, the relations which he sustains to crea- 
tures as their Creator, can not but be what they are, for he can 
not cease to be their Creator. So of every other relation, it 
can not but be what it is, himself being what he is. What God 
ever has been, God will ever be ; and we may as well think of 
causing an infringement on his Godhead in that eternity which 
is past, as in that which is to come. The being, the perfec- 
tions, the relations of God do not depend on the testimony of 
revelation. There is such a God, and the testimony of this 
book concerning him is true, because the God whom it reveals 
is a reality. 
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2. The Eitle also reveals the providential government of 
God. It teaches that God governs the world ; tliat his govern- 
ment jucludes all things, even the minutest, in its plan ; that it 
is formed, arranged, and managed according to his eternal pur- 
pose, and carried onward to its results with all the securities of 
omnipotence. Whatever Otod has purposed shall take place, 
■will take place. Whatever does or shall take place, will, all 
things considered, be better than its prevention by himself. 
The result will show God's capacity to bless the universe of his 
own creation. He can not be God, if he has put the result at 
hazard by opening a door to the operations of chance. He 
can not be God, if he increase in knowledge or form new pur- 
poses. We submit the queetion to any one : Is this world of 
intelligent, sentient beings, forsaken of its Maker? Yea, is 
this universe of worlds and of systems abandoned to some 
blind, accidental, fortuitous, energy ! Or, is there a designing 
God on the throne ? 

3. This book also reveals the Moral Government of God. 
ItB subjects, not the insects of a day, who through their insig- 
nificance can retreat from the responsibilities of their Maker's 
government, but creatures of God, made after his similitude, 
fitted to correspond with him and heaven, and to live and act 
as co-workers with God forever. And is it not so ? Is it cred- 
ible that there should be a perfect God, and he not give exist- 
ence to such beings? A perfect God, and the universe without 
a creature qualified to admire, to love, to serve and to enjoy 
Godl A universe of his making, destitute of all the moral 
magnificence and glories of a moral kingdom ! No subjects in 
the purity and joys of holiness, reflecting his moral image ; no 
sanctuary of blessed worshipers ; no intelligence to see and 
adore Him that sitteth on the throne ; no heart to bring offer- 
ings of gratitude ; every song of praise still, and God, the glo- 
rious God, the mere superintendent of the laws of matter and 
of instinct ! Such a God as Jehovah reigning over such a des- 
ert 1 No. If there is a God, then hath he moral and acconn^ 
able subjects, and will reign over them amid the glories and 
grandeurs of eternity. Can we doubt it? Human conscious- 
ness attests human ace ouut ability. It attests our existence as 
intelligent, voluntary agents; and fi-om this fact, the convic- 
tion of right and wrong action is inseparable. As agents we 
do and must act, and right and wrong are nothing but the rela- 
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liona, tendencies, or fitness of free, voluntary actions— relations 
ae inseparable from actions as the properties of matter or spirit 
are from its existence. Can we suppose the actions of an intel- 
ligent, voluntary agent such as man ie, without tendencies to 
good and evil ? The eye of his own consciousness looking upon 
all the movements of the inner man, and himself ignorant of 
their tendencies? An intelligent being thus knowing right 
from wrong— knowing that the one tends to bless the universe, 
the other to fill it with lamentation and woe ; a free, voluntary 
agent, qualified to choose between right and wrong, and yet 
under no obligation to choose right? It is no more possible 
that man should possess these powers and properties, and be 
released from moral obligation for a' moment, than that he 
should possess and not possess them at the same time. Ho 
may deny it, he may argue against it, but he knows better. 
By his very nature, by the very properties of hie conscious 
being, he is doomed to the conviction of his accountability — a 
conviction that ever does and ever will possess 'the soul with 
the certainty that whatever is, is. 

4. The Scriptures contain the law of God. This law is true, 
not simply because it is God's law (though this is the highest 
proof of its perfection), but because man, from the nature, 
relations, and fitness of things, ought to love God with all his 
heart, and his neighbor as himself. He ought thus to love 
God, because tliere is no object so great, so exceSlent, so worthy 
of afiection. Here is no mistake. For who does not know 
that love is the fulfilling of the law i Who does not know that 
ke is hmmd to intend to do all the good he can ? Who does not 
know that he is bound to act from this principle 'i Who that 
is a man does not know it, as surely as he knows that he is a 
man ? We all know it. The whole world knows it. Athe- 
ists, deists, infidels, sinners, devils, all know it. All know that 
the purpose to do all the good we can, expressing itself in 
action, is the perfection of man in character and in happiness ; 
the perfection of one and of all of the entire moral universe. 
The divine law therefore does not create obligation, merely by 
its promulgation. It declares that to be our duty, which is ao 
in the nature of tilings. What it declares is reality. Were 
God to make a law forbidding us to love him with all the 
heart (if such a supposition may be made), it would not de- 
stroy our obligation to love him. God would still be lovely. 
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While God tlien remains what he is, and man what he is, our 
duty to God can never change, can never cease. 

The same thing may be said of our duty to our neighbor. 
Nothing, no authority or command of God can make it right 
to liate a fellow- creature, or to exercise malevolence or cruelty. 
The law therefore which defines, our <iuty to our neighbor, is 
not the dictate of despotic authority, but the simple declara- 
tion of what is true, what is real, what is lovely, what ought 
to be done were there no law. 

5, The precepts of the law and the Gospel are also founded 
in the nature of things. It is ae obvious to every one aa are 
the tendencies of actions — and the tendencies of actions are as 
obvious as. the tendencies of fire and water — that it can not be 
right to lie, to steal, to murder. Examine which moral pre- 
cept of the Gospel you will, you will see that it is just what it 
should be, making reality the standard ; that it declares that to 
be right which is so in the very nature, relations, and fitness of 
things ; that let any other precept be put in its place, still that 
and that only would be the right, true, and best precept. Tie 
greatest enemies of Jesus have been obliged to lay tliis testi- 
mony at his feet, 

6. The penalty of the law, and the more awful curse of the 
Gospel, rest on the same foundation. These, dreadful as they 
are, are no arbitrary denunciations. They result unavoidably 
from the nature, relations, and fitness of things. It is fit that 
God should administer a Moral Government-— a government by 
law. It is fit that obedience to the best of laws should be 
secured, and disobedience prevented if possible by motives, 
and that these should be as weighty and powerful as may be. 
Obedience to the best law is the best thing, and it is fit to 
secure the highest possible degree of it ; and it is equally right 
that any and every thing that shall come into competition with 
this result should be sacrificed. The sacrifice of the rebel's 
happiness, and that in any degree, may be demanded, for obe- 
dience is the best thing, and it is fit that the highest possible 
degree of it should be secured; and that whatever this high- 
est, best end demands, should be done. On the certain princi- 
ple then, that a less penalty would not secure as much obedi- 
ence as the greater, tliis highest, best end, does require the 
penalty of God's law. 

Or view the subject in another light. The greatest good 
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requires a moral system — a Moral Government over moral 
beings. This is a government by authority, whose influence 
and energy lie in this— (Ams saith the Eiemal King. But this 
influence, this anthority, this right to give law which imposes 
an obligation to obey, can not be sustained a moment unless the 
king show that in giving his law and punishing its violation, 
he acts on the principles of eternal rectitude. He must show 
that he esteemB tilings as they are, and will act accordingly ; 
that he considers hia law as the necessary means of the highest 
good, and as of the same value therefore as tlie end itself— as 
his own perfect dominion and the highest good of his universe. 
Now the subject who violates this law, pronounces it unworthy 
of regard, tramples on the authority of the lawgiver, and vir- 
tually treads the whole system of Moral Crovernment in tlie 
dust. If God does nothing his designs ai'e defeated, and all 
th^t infinite wisdom and goodness have done, or ever can do 
to secure their high purpose, is in ruins. God then must do 
something, or the catastrophe is inevitable. And what? The 
sinner has sliown how he esteems the law ; God must now 
show his regard for it. He must show that he esteems it as 
the best means of the best end, and that whatever comes into 
competition with his authority shall be sacrificed. He must 
show a measure of indignation toward this act of the rebel, 
which shall tell how he regards his authority and his law ; that 
he -will turn a revolted world into hell, rather than subvert the 
principles on which his throne alone can stand. How then 
shall this be done? Every one answere, only by inflicting 
punishment on the transgressor. But what punishment? If 
he infiict a temporary evil, it must be either because that will 
show his true and real regard for his law and authority; or 
because he is unwilling to express that regard by the entire 
sacrifice of the sinner's happiness. But can any temporary 
evil show God's real disapprobation, his just indignation for an 
act that would destroy all good ? Can it express his real esti- 
mate of that law which he values more than a univeree beside ? 
"Would any thing less than endless punishment be a just ex- 
pression of the value he puts upon it? Why then does ho 
inflict a limited punishment ? Plainly because he values the 
sinner's liappiness so much that he is not willing to sacrifice it 
for any regard which he has for his authority, and for those 
higher interests which that authority is pledged to protect. 
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He values the -well-being of the rebel more than he values his 
authority, his law, his kingdom. He is willing to sacrifice the 
greater to the less. He is not just to his kingdom. He no 
longer acts upon principle, and shows that he does not. All 
ground for confidence and reason for submission are gone. 
His authority is prostrated. He is no longer entitled to re- 
spect nor worthy of submission ; but is virtually driven an 
insulted, degraded exile from his throne. The bands of his 
moral administration are broken for eternity, and nothing is to 
be expected but that the fires of hell burst forth nnchecked, 
and rebellion stand triumphant on the ruins. Ought this to 
be done? or, will God act upon the principles of eternal right- 
eousness? Is this the trutli, the reality? or has God guarded 
his throne and his kingdom by the securities of a law with an 
eternal penalty? 

View this topic in yet another light. Suppose the penalty 
of the divine law repealed — declared null and void. Wliat 
tlien ! Other things i-emaining as they are, would hell be an- 
nihilated? ^in is heli. Where is it? Wherever sin exists 
and reigns unsubdued and unrestrained. So it is, so it must 
be so long as sin is sin ; and in proportion to the guilt must 
be the torment. To the honor of God let it be remembered 
that he can not make sin holiness, nor its appropriate effects 
aught but wretchedness. Sin is, and must be hell, as an eter- 
nal reality. As to say that he who obeys the law of God shall 
Uve, is declaring one of the plainest and most unalterable ot 
all realities, viz., that he that is holy shall be happy; so, to 
say that he who disobeys that law shall die, is declaring a re- 
ality equally plain and unalterable, viz., that he that sins shall 
be wretched. Break then the everlasting chains, and put out 
the fires of the pit, it remaineth to the sinner against God an 
eternal reality, " myself am hell." 

7. The great doctrines of the Gospel rest on the same foun- 
dation. The facts, the things declared, are realities. 

(1.) The sinful depravity of man is a reality. Tlie testimony 
of the Scriptures does not alter his character, nor make it what 
it is. The Scriptures only give us an account of the matter of 
fact. The conduct of men evinces the reality and power of the 
selfish principle in the human heart beyond all question, and 
this by tiiree incontrovertible principles. The one is, that the 
conduct of unrenewed men, in its fairest forms, can all be ac- 
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counted for by tracing jt to this principle. Secondly, there is 
a total destitution of all that ia decisiv^e of the holy principle. 
And thirdly, there is much, very much, that is absolutely de- 
cisive of such a sinful principle. Accordingly, the conduct 
of men does, in all human beHef, evince ita existence aa deci- 
sively as the burning of a house shows the property of the 
element that destroys it. We no more think of exempting 
any individual from the operation of those laws, checks, 
and inflnences that are designed to restrain this principle, 
than we think of kindling a fire in the midst of our dwell- 
ings. Throughout the wide world, all the laws, provisions, 
and methods adopted by men to regulate the conduct of man- 
kind are simply an appeal in some form to the seMsh prin- 
ciple. There is no hope in, no reliance upon, any other in 
the human bosom; and for this reason, we know that there 
is no other there to be relied upon. "Wlio is willing to dis- 
pense with bonds, and deeda, and mortgages, and trust the 
simple naked principle of doing as we would be done by, 
in his fellow-men! Take away ail else, all regard to law, 
to public opinion, to reputation, to protit, to interest in every 
form — suppose no security against acts of violence, but the 
simple abstract principle of benevolent action — consternation 
■would possess every mind in a moment. We all know that 
the security that we feel in every community of huinan be- 
ings is, that selfishness in some form will govern selfishness 
in otlier forms. We all know that the men of this world 
are honest, and true, and jnat, and kind, just so far, and no 
farther than it is for their interest to be so, and the proof 
is, that in all the wide range of business and intercourse all 
act on this assumption, Tliis is just, or it is not. If it is, 
the fact is established. If it is not, it ia a universal slander 
of our fellow-men of which all are guilty. These thinga 
show what man thinks of man, or I'ather what he knows to 
be true of him. And if we look at the providence of God, 
how do sorrow and sickness, trials, and calamities, pain and 
death, tell us timt God ia angry with us ; how does this groan- 
ing creation proclaim that man as a moral being is in ruins ! 
Appeal also to human consciousness. Who does not know, 
that not the principle to impart, but the principle to obtain all 
the good he can, has been his governing principle? And this 
is depravity in its perfection. Oh, My Hearers, we all know 
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our own hearts in this matter. Human depravity tlieu, is a 
part of the reality of things, a fact notorious as the sun in the 
heavens, whether the Gk)spel had declared it oi- not. The 
reality existed, in all its defonnity, before the picture was 
drawn. 

(2.) This depravity of man is hj nature. By this I do not 
mean that the reason why man sins, in the first instance, is a 
previous sin. That the cause of all sin is itself sin, is a self- 
evident absurdity. Kor do I mean, that man deserves dam- 
nation for being what his Creator makes him. Nor, that man 
has a nature wliich compels him to sin ; nor that man is not 
in his first, and in every moral aiFection, exercise, or act, an 
accountable, free moral agent. None other can do right, or do 
wrong. But I mean, that the universal sinfulness of mankind, 
free moral agents as they are, miist be traced to their nature. 
The universality of a fact proves the universality of some 
cause, ground, or reason of it. The universal fact, that heavy 
bodies, in all circumstances, move toward the earth, is proof 
that the fact is hf natwe. So in the present case, the univer- 
sal sinfulness of man, proves that it is by nature. For, in all 
circamstances, under every possible influence of light, truth, 
motives, example, persuasion, he exhibits, with absolute un- 
varying imiforniity, the same moral character. Appeal to the 
hietory^of all nations and all ages, when or where is the soli- 
tary exception to the fact, that selfishness is tlie first governing 
principle of human conduct; the element and substance of 
human character, as it first exists in every human being. 
Show us the exception, by showing ns the man whose first 
moral character has not been formed by the selfish principle. 
Show us the instance of prevention, by the influence of truth, 
or motives, or the power of example, or by any influence 
within the appropriate limits of our eai-thly being. Show us 
the man not depraved by nature, and we will show you a stone 
that does not tend toward the earth by nature. We know 
indeed, that the phenomena in these cases differ widely. So 
also do the causes. One ia the cause of free moral action, 
and consistent with the nature of such action. The other is 
a physical cause and appropriate only to a physical effect. 
Still the cases are alike in one important respect— m uniform- 
ity of result. And if the uniformity with which an unsup- 
ported body moves toward the earth proves that it is by natnre 
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heavy, so does the uniformity of human sinfulneEs prove that 
man is depraved by nature. Xo change of condition, no in- 
crease of light, or of motives, no insti'uctions, nor warnings, 
no power of argument, or example, changes the result. Un- 
less tliere be some interposition not included in these things— 
unless there be something above nature, the case is bopele^. 
Placed anywhere within the appropriate limits of his eartlily 
being, man, an intelligent, free moral agent as he is, has also 
such a nature that be will be a sinner. 

(3.) An Atonement, if we admit the pardon of sin, is another 
reality. We have seen that according to the nature of things, 
especially of law and Moral Government, sin must be pun- 
ished. A law witliout sanctions, or which dispenses with its 
sanctions, every child knows, is no law. A law once broken 
must cease to be a law, or its authoi-ity must be sustained, 
either by the execution of penalty, or by an Atonement. The 
penalty must be executed, or th^ must be done which shall 
answer the end of its execution. Now these are plain prin- 
ciples, and regarded, as no less infaUiblo by the unperverted 
mind, than that food will nonrisb, and poison destroy the body. 
The conviction of their truth and infallibility results from, is co- 
eval with, and as it were incorporated into our very being. They 
are among the earliest, most unhesitating convictions of the 
human mind ; being associated with the condition of infancy 
itself, in its subjection and subordination to tlie will of a supe- 
rior. Every tenant of a prison understands them, as truly as 
the judge that condemned him. The nature and end of law, 
the reasons, the why and the wJierefore of its penalty, are un- 
derstood and admitted as among the most necessary and infal- 
lible of all truths. No man ever did, or ever can live and act 
as a member of human society, without admitting and acting 
on these principles. Men may deny them, they may specu- 
late tliemselves into perdition in defiance of them, but they 
can never speculate themselves wholly oat of the secret and 
troublesome conviction of their reality. In view of a coming 
eternity they can never rest in tjir; securities of infallible truth, 
till they rest upon these priuciplea. "WTiat? A society of free, 
voluntaiy beings like men, living harmoniously, happily, with- 
out any rule of action I Such a world, such a God as Jehovah 
and he not reigning over it ! A moral kingdom without a law 
Or what would be substantially the same thing, a law proffer- 
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ing pardon to its violator, promising rewards alike to loyalty 
and rebellion ! The wliole inflnence of the, king iovitiog to 
one as well as to the other ! His law, leaving the execution of 
penalty at the option of the culprit ! The King of kings do 
this ; withdraw every check and restraint from human selfieh- 
nesa, and throw the reins loose upon all ite waywardness and 
violence ! Think what man did in paradise, — what angels did 
before the eternal throne, guarded as it was hy all the jealous- 
ies of the Godhead ; and then say who would wish to live— 
who would dare- to hve in sucli a community, thougli its name 
were heaven ? No ; if sin he pardoned, law must he sustained 
by an Atonement. The pardon of a sinner demands an Atone- 
ment on the same immutable principle as the violation of 
law demands its curse. If the pardon of sin be a reality, then 
is an Atonement a reality. 

(4.) Tlie necessity of Regeneration is another illustration of 
this subject, a necessity resulting from the nature, relations, 
and fitness of things. " Except a man be born again, he can 
not see the kingdom of God," is no arbitrary decision ; not a 
rule of exclusion from endless bliss by the prerogative of mere 
sovereignty. The impossibility asserted, is in the nature of 
things. Let this book decide as it may, there can be no heaven 
to a sinner without this change. What is heaven % A holy 
world; a world whose employment, society, joys are holy ; the 
habitation of God's holiness, and whose rapturous song is— 
" Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty." "What fitness then 
has the unholy for such a world aa this % When removed into 
that eternity which is just before him, not a single object can 
be found to satisfy one wish of his heart. His spirit, with de- 
sires stretching onward to immortality, must remain in eternal 
want. He has no taste for contemplating the glory of God. 
He has never seen his need of a Saviour ; never felt his obli- 
gations to him, nor sought redemption hy his blood. How 
then can he adore him in the songs of the redeemed ? What 
has an enemy of God to do with employments and joys like 
these? Alas, he knows not the meaning of that song, 
"Worthy is the Lamb." There is not a note which he can 
sing ; its every sentiment were a lie on his tongue and anguish 
to his heart. Admit him then into that world, surround him 
with all that blesses the brigiit hosts of glory, and he is unable 
to taste one drop of that bliss with which theu- cup overflows. 
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While each rcdeeinecJ celestial, with endless rapture, cries, 
" Worthy is the Lamb ! worthy ia the Lamb 1" he can only aay 
in the language of real feeling, " Oh, what a weariness ia this !" 
In the presence of that God he hates, among heaven's ac- 
claiming throng, he is a solitary, forsaken, wretched outcast 1 
In the inidet of all that pcean of blessedness there is not a 
drop for him ! So sure is it, that to the unholy mind heaven 
itself mnst he an absolute desert. The solemn truth of the 
sinner's immortality, the living, fountains from the throne of 
God, are to him only sources of woe, and hell must be sought 
as his only refuge, the only relief from torments with which 
heaven would overwhelm his guilty spirit. 

(5.) The necessity of the Divine Spirit's influence in Kegen- 
eration is another reality. " Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of God," 
is a truth, whether God had declared it or not. Not indeed 
that it would be truly and properly a mii-acle, if man as a free 
moral agent should make himself a new heart. Not that man 
has not that heart, and soul, and mind, and strength with 
■which his Maker requires liim to love Him, — powers in man, 
which according to the very terms of the law, limit God's de- 
mand ; but that man, through his own voluntaiy cherished 
perverseneaSj will never use these powers as he ought, without 
the special, supernatural, transforming grace of God. Admit 
tlien the fact, that mankind are depraved by nature, and yon 
admit the fact that no light, nor mora! suasion by tratli or 
motives, will ever accomplish the requisite moral transforma- 
tion in his character. Let Paul reason ; let ApoUos persuade; 
they are nothing,^but it is God who giveth the increase. Let 
the powere of oratory — to convince, to allure, to awe, be ex- 
hausted, such is the nature of man, and such his perverseness 
in sin, that no power of truth, no charms of redeeming love, 
nor the revealed glories of heaven, nor tlie rising smoke of tor- 
ment, will rescue a human being from the character and con- 
demnation of a depraved sinner. This fact stands out before 
us, with all the obviousness and all the certainty of the ordi- 
nances of heaven. It is not the result of divine prerogative, 
but of human perverseness ; not the result of imperfection in 
God's work, but of perverting the powers of a being made in 
the simihtude of God ; not in the way of God's mending his 
work, but in the way of a new moral creation, and according 
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to the nature and laws of Bnch a creation, and compared with 
which the former shall not be remembered nor come into mind. 
I miglifc make these illustrations more extensive and minute. 
Enough however has been said to show what tnith is, and 
particularly that the truth, to which the Son of God bore wit- 
ness, is the reality of things. In this sense of the term we are 
to consider the Gospel, not as making these things what they 
are by the testimony of its Author, or by our belief or disbelief 
of them, but ae simply declaring what is reality. In a word, 
the Gospel is a glass held up before ns by the Son of God, to 
show us these tremendous realities as eternal truth. 

EEMAKKS. 

1. This subject gives ns an exalted view of the Gospel. It 
reveals to us realities. It exhibits the things of which it testi- 
fies just as they are. Did wo know nothing more of the dec- 
larations of this book than that they are the declarations of an 
Almighty Being who had power to execute his will ; were we 
obliged to regai-d all their importance as consisting in this, that 
they are his declarations, and to admit that any others coming 
from him would have the same importance, even then it would 
seem as if they would irresistibly claim our respect. !Nay, 
were we satisfied that it were a mere fiction ; tliat the God 
whom it reveals, in his perfections, his government, his doings ; 
that the immense system of dispensations here unfolded ; the 
work of redemption here portrayed; the final judgment of 
angels and of men, and its scenes of eternal retribution, were 
mere images of the fancy, still this book might I'easonably 
excite our highest wonder. But how must our views and feel- 
ings rise, when we see and know that what we read is all re- 
ality ; that what this book reveals is truth, whether we believe 
or disbelieve it — truth not merely as supported by the highest 
testimony, but truth consisting in the reality of things — truth 
comprising the nature of things which the unchangeable God 
has given them ; the relations of things which are as nnchange- 
able as the things themselves ; and that fitness of things which 
is unchangeable by God himself. The Gospel tells us not 
what might have been, not what may be or may not be, but 
what is, what God is, what Christ is, what the divine law is, 
what man is, what the way of salvation is, what the judgment 
is, what heaven is, what hell is. It brings out and spreads 
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these great realities before us. It is the mirror of truth 
held up by the Son of God, to show us tliese realities. No 
sooner do we look into it than we behold the self-ex ietciit 
God in all his majesty and glory. We see his eternal and 
tinchangeable purposes formed by infinite wisdom, and roll- 
ing onward to their complete and glorious fulfillment ; wc 
see ourselves accountable and immortal beings, under that 
law whieb is the great bond of Jehovah's empire, and fixed 
as his throne ; we see ourselves too, the transgressors of that 
law, and with the amaiiing interests of the soul before us, con- 
demned by it to bear its fearful penalty ; we see a world in 
revolt, and the work of its redemption achieved by its God — 
a world which is the only place of our probation for the allot- 
ments of eternity— a world where the offers of pardon and 
everlasting life are made, and repeated to us in the midst of 
all our provocations and guilt — a world visited by angels, and 
redeemed saints, as ministering epirits^a world, in a word, in 
which, through the efficacy of Jesus' blood and the power of 
tlie Holy Ghost, the work of redeeming love is carried on to 
its glorious consummation. In a moment we see the heavens 
passing away, the elements melting with fervent heat, the 
earth and its works biimed up. The throne of judgment rises 
to our view with all its glories and its terrors. On the one 
hand the bright hosts of the redeemed are ascending through 
the portals of glory to the throne of God and the Lamb. "We 
behold their white robes, their palms of victory, their eternally 
brightening splendors, and increasing joys. On the other, the 
multitude of guilty, impenitent, unpardoned immortals, de- 
scending to the chains of darkness — the groans, the agonies of 
eternal despair. How solemn, how tremendous, that all this 
is no empty vision — no dream — but reality ! "With what holy 
awe should we unfold these sacred leaves, and read this book 
of Gfld! 

2. How safe and how happy are they who are of the truth ! 
To be perfectly conformed to truth is to be perfectly holy. The 
reality of things perfectly accords with the feelings, affections, 
and purposes of all beings who are of the truth. Every thing 
is exactly as Uiey would have it. God is just such a God as 
they would have him to be ; his government just what they 
desire ; Christ just what they wish him to be ; the divine law, 
the Gospel in its provisions, exactly suits their desires and their 
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■wislies. The vast reality of things tliey would not alter. 
Nothing in it or atout it crosses their path or disturbs their 
quiet. The mighty whole i3 unspeakably lovely and glo- 
rious. "With God himself they survey it and pronounce it 
" very good." That which pleases God pleases them ; that 
which satisfies God satisfies them. The amazing system of 
realities which is and which constitutes the glory and the bless- 
edness of God is their portion. What can annoy their peace 
or lessen their happiness ! What if the sea rage and tlie 
heavens gather blackoess? What if the hail descend, and the 
lightnings play, and the thunders roar, and earth shake to its 
centre ! Still God lives, God reigns. Can God injure ? No, 
for they are like himself. Can Christ ? No, for thoy are one 
■with him. Can the divine law? No ; they are rescued from 
its curse and conformed to its demands. Can the Gospel? 
No ; they walk in its light and are suiTounded, protected, com- 
forted, blessed by its promises of everlasting truth and grace. 
Can wicked men or devils hurt them ? Wo ; truth hinds them 
in chains of everlasting darkness. Nothing, nothing can harm 
them. What God hath said, God will do. He will carry on 
his parposes to their perfect accomplishment ; his kingdom will 
rise in all its gloiy ; that new and brighter creation of Chi-ia^ 
tian promises, the amazing reality of things, will stand an eter- 
nal monument of the wisdom, and power, and goodness of the 
infinite God, and they be found blessed whom God makes 
blessed. Learn then. Dear Brethren, the truth. Love the 
truth, walk in the truth, obey the truth. In this way all, all 
is well with jon for eternity. 

3. Our subject gives us an interesting view of the work of 
the ministry. This work consists pre-eminently in the exhibi- 
tion of the truth or the reality of things. Its d^ign, its end ia 
to conform the character of man to this reality, and thus to 
bring him, in his affections, purposes, and action, into an un- 
changeable alliance with his God. How high and awful a 
function is this 1 Tlic means are those realities which the 
Scriptures display ; the God there revealed ; the Saviour, his 
incarnation, his miracles of grace, his great sacrifice by blood, 
his dominion and his triumphs ; the Holy Ghost, his transform- 
ing power in the Renovation and SanctificatioD of his people ; 
the government of God ; his law ; its holiness, perfection, im- 
mutability in its demands, its penalty ; man, a guilty, ruined 
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